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To get maximum returns for his efforts in promot- 
ing the sale of lumber in all its forms the lumberman 
should show more faith in wood. He must have con- 
fidence based on a knowledge of his product, how it 
should be used and what it will do, equal to that of the 
substitute man. Otherwise his advertising will be no 
more convincing than that of the bald headed barber 
who suggests a tonic for your hair. An inferior mate- 
rial with more money spent on advertising may win 
some markets but it can not hold them. 

Perhaps I can make myself clearer by being specific 
rather than general. For example, corduroy roads 
were a natural result of conditions at the time this 
country was being opened up. It was not long until 
the demand for a better surface led to the plank road, 
and still further development brought the round cedar 
block. However, wood in these forms was not to be 
compared with brick, and a brick pavement was 
pointed to with pride by the average community. Ap- 
parently it was the general impression that wood had 
gone as far as it could and was not even a competitor 
of other paving materials but was only a makeshift 
until something better could be had. And there is lit- 
tle doubt that lumbermen were of the same opinion. 
! It was left to the wood preserver to reverse the order 
| by placing wood block at the top—‘‘the pavement to 
be proud of.’’ Second, the initiative not only came 
from another source but the lumberman had to be con- 
vineed. The decaying of wood and means of retard- 
ing it are quite well understood, yet lumbermen do not 
1 themselves apply this knowledge in their own yards. 
Aside from the direct loss that occurs the practice 
must have a tremendous effect in counteracting the 
lumberman’s arguments as to the durability of wood. 
A customer leaving a lumber yard with a concrete 
driveway, patent roofing on the buildings and lumber 
piled close to the ground, perhaps leaning, with foun- 
dations rotted and decay running up into the pile, is 

















HOW TO PROMOTE THE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Frank J. Haljauer, Assistant Engineer in Forests Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. ] 


a good subject for the substitute man to work on. 

Has the lumberman convictions? Are they in favor 
of wood and can he back them up? If so, then his 
own enthusiasm will be the biggest factor in extend- 
ing markets for wood, and his product should hold 
the market after it gets in. 

The cement manufacturer was so enthusiastic about 
cement that everyone pitched in to help advertise it, 
and this was to be called the cement age. They have 
told us how to use and how not to use it. They guar- 
antee their product and have trouble men who follow 
up complaints to show that if properly used the re- 
sults will be as claimed. Their confidence is convine- 
ing, and when trouble does happen, for it does, the 
cement is the last thing suspected. 

We have used wood for a long time, but are just as 
dubious as regards some of the things which can be 
done with it as the farmer was when told he had two 
farms—one on the surface and the other a little below. 

It may be impracticable for the lumbermen, at least 
for some time to come, to attain complete familiarity 
with the scientific side of lumber, but collectively 
through their associations they should lead in taking 
advantage of every improvement in the use of wood. 
The most effective method of convincing the consumer 
is to establish a trouble bureau. When a customer 
complains that his shingles had to be replaced after 
three years the trouble man, if he is ‘‘onto his job,”’ 
ean prove to him that the fault is not with wood but 
with the way it was handled, or the shingle nails, or 
whatever the real cause was. If the material was 
injured before he received it the manufacturer should 
make good just as any other manufacturer would. 
The lumberman may want to balk at that, but he can’t 
do it if his convictions are with wood; and we already 
know, or can learn from those who do know, how these 
troubles are eliminated so that his convictions can be 
with wood when it is put to right use. 
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An Old Principle With 
A New Meaning 


The simple wooden wedge has been used for years to hold the heads of ham} 
mers, axes and other tools. ‘Today that same old principle is applied to Weed 
Doors in the form of a patented wedge dowel. This little dowel means the revo- 
lutionizing of your sash and door trade—it means that when you sell 


Weed Quality Doors 





the only door on the market possessing the Weed Wedge Weed Quality Wedge Doors have gained unusual favor with 
Dowel (Evans’ Patent) you can safely recommend them to dealers who handle quality products only. These doors offer you 
withstand all the elements— they positively cannot come apart at value far in excess of any other door you can buy. Insist on the 
the joints. wedge dowel doors and watch your sash and door trade improve. 


If your jobber doesn’t handle them write us direct for further information, 
sample dowel and name of jobber who does handle them in your territory. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Southwestern Representative 
Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. — 
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There is a Difference— 


BETWEEN “JUST LUMBER” AND 


FIR LUMBER 


Accurately Cut—Skilfully Graded 
Thoroughly Dried—Intelligently Loaded 
Promptly Shipped 


THAT DIFFERENCE IS THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


As Character is the Foundation of all Credits, so Dependability is the Basis of all Satisfaction. 





Our Organization is the Exponent of 


SATISFACTORY LUMBER SERVICE 1o tae RETAIL LUMBER TRADE 





Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON. 


If you do not receive your copy of THE FIR CHIP, write for it. It will interest you. 
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UNDER the general heading ‘‘ Interesting Items Rela- 
tive to Cutover Developments’’ a lumber contemporary 
among various items having to do with the clearing of 
cutover timber land has an article on the manufacture 
of pork sausage. This would seem quite appropriate to 
the meaning of the title line; but just what it has to do 
With the lumber industry is not clear unless the sausage 
is to be manufactured from sawmill hogs. 





Lumbermen’s Brief Before Federal 
Trade Commission 


The 251-page brief on behalf of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association before the Federal 
Trade Commission is off the press and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been favored with a copy of it. A 
fairly complete review of it appears this week in the 
Washington correspondence on page 42. While this 
brief bears on the cover the names of Joseph N. Teal, 
L. C. Boyle, Boyle and Rogers MacVeagh as counsel, 
it is understood that it is largely the work of the 
first named attorney. At one place it says: ‘‘We 
Shall not discuss at any length the powers of the com- 
mission under the law as that task has »een under- 
taken by our associate counsel, General Boyle.’’ It 
will be recalled that General Boyle filed a brief with 
tle commission on this general subject early in the 
hearing, but it is understood will file another later. 

_ it is also suggested in the Washington letter that a 
further supplemental brief offering additional specific 
Suzgestions as to how the commission may be of serv- 
lec will also be prepared and filed. 

_\s a complete arid logically arranged review of con- 
ditions in the lumber industry this brief will be of in- 
terest and value as an addition to the library of any 
Stulents of affairs in this important business field. 





Successful Lumber Salesmanship In- 
cludes Knowledge and Enthusiasm 


The contribution by Frank J. Hallauer to the literature 
of lumber promotion is sufficiently good to be published 
upon the first page of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and sufficiently conclusive that editorial com- 
ment can do little but direct attention to it in a position 
Where attention must inevitably be secured. 

About the only additional observation that suggests 
itself from a careful reading of this brief but pointed 
contribution is this: It is very well to be able to talk 
plausibly and convincingly of the collateral causes of 
trouble when trouble occurs in the use of wood, but far 
better is it to anticipate such trouble and to accompany 
the sale of the product with helpful service as to its 
proper application. This was the final outcome of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S recent shingle symposium—a 
tag to accompany the shingles themselves giving proper 
instructions as to how they should be Jaid and with what 
sort of nails in order that the actual-durability of the 
shingle itself should be fully developed in the life of 
the roof. 

The same idea can well be illustrated in another man- 
ner: One of the chief attacks upon wood as a con- 
struction material is the fact that it will burn if set 
afire, and yet homes and larger buildings are being put 
up every day in almost any: community which by the 
expenditure of a few dollars additional in lumber and 
labor could be rendered perhaps ten or fifteen percent 
more fire retarding, and no friend of lumber arises to 
protest against this abuse of it. Again, as was very thor- 
oughly illustrated by Director Howard F. Weiss, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., in his 
recent address before the Wisconsin Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, buildings are con- 
structed every day in such a way that the foundation 
timbers are bound to decay after a year or two of use, 
involving expensive repairs. ; 

The successful selling of any product does not end 
with the sale. It must extend such further service as is 
necessary to make the customer satisfied with his pur- 
chase and make him come back again for the same prod- 
uct when a further need for it develops. This is a gen- 
eral principle that needs to be more broadly applied in 
the salesmanship of lumber, and Mr. Hallauer has done 
well to call attention so forcefully to it. 





A Scotch Journal on the Present and 


Future of British Lumber Trade 


The December 30 issue of the Glasgow Herald, pub- 
lished in Glasgow, Scotland, makes some very inter- 
esting statements of fact and opinion regarding the 
lumber business and the shipbuilding business and 
the effect of the latter upon the former. Of the ship- 
building industry this authority says: 

‘The principal features of the shipbuilding indus- 
try all through 1915 were the reduced output in the 
combatant countries and the increased activity in the 
countries not directly affected by the war.’’ This 
condition it attributes largely of course to naval work 
being done by the ship yards of the countries at war. 
It points out that while there has been a very marked 
reduction in the world’s production of tonnage a large 
proportion of the decrease is found in the United 
Kingdom. The world’s production of tonnage in 1914 
was 3,490,000 tons and in 1915 was 1,670,000 tons. In 
the United Kingdom the production fell from 1,722,000 
tons in 1914 to 649,000 tons in 1915. The im- 
portance of British shipbuilding looms up when it is 
known that during the last year it amounted to 100,- 
000 tons more than double the entire output of the 
United States, although no warship work is included in 
the British figures while all such work is included in 
the United States report. 

In reviewing the timber trade the Herald states that 
the most prominent of many interesting features has 
been the enormous rise in values. It is pointed out 
that the advance has been occasioned almost entirely 
by the high freights, the f. 0. b. prices remaining 
practically the same as in former years. The market 
position is described as in every way healthy, stocxs 
of nearly all kinds being light and in no instance are 
they sufficiently heavy to create any undue selling 
pressure. It is indeed thought there will be a se- 
rious shortage in the near future. Dealers are re- 
ported to have bought during the last year only 
against immediate requirements. Regarding the out- 


look for 1916 prices the Herald points out that if 
anyone had ventured the prediction that spruce deals 
would reach the price they did in the latter part of 
1915 the statement would have elicited derision. There- 
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fore it thinks it not improbable that spruce will show 
still further advances this year. 

It is pointed out that as such a large proportion 
of United Kingdom shipbuilding has been for the Gov- 
ernment and as such vessels were made almost entirely 
of steel the consumption of pitch pine and Oregon 
pine (Douglas fir) was far below normal. The Herald 
predicts the continuation of the shortage of world’s 
tonnage for several years succeeding the war and 
looks forward to the increased production of merchant 
vessels in the yards of combatant countries and there- 
fore the greater demand for lumber used in this 
trade. 

Although the increased capacity of the shipyards of 
neutral countries, especially the United States, fos 
tered by conditions during the war will be more or 
less of a menace to British shipbuilding interests after 
the war, the British rely on their ability for cheaper 
production to regain their former place in the in- 
dustry. 
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A Fire Prevention Editor Discusses the 


Wood Shingle Roof 


The address by Paul Mason, editor of Fire Protection, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered at a meeting of building in- 
spectors in Chicago and reprinted on page 31 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, discloses an obvious 
attempt upon Mr. Mason’s part to be fair and impartial 
in his views. This spirit of fairness is absent from so 
much of the fire prevention talk of radicals, fanaties or 
people commercially interested in other forms of building 
that it is much to be appreciated where it is apparent. 

Here is one fire preventionist who recognizes that the 
wooden shingle as an article of commerce can not be done 
away with in the immediate future, and indeed he does 
not contend that it should be. 

The conclusions of this paper can be summed up in 
very brief synopsis: 

In the inner or most congested zone of cities only 
incombustible roofs should be permitted. 

In the outer districts of the city, such as the more 
openly built ‘residential parts, roofs of wooden 
shingles are permissible, although he would stipu- 
late an exposure distance within which they should 
be excluded or should be treated with a fire re- 
tardant. 

Between these two districts he would have a mid- 

dle or second zone ot medium congestion where 
shingle roofs would not be permitted at all unless 
treated with fire retardant. 
The above general principles are most heartily sub- 
seribed to by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and by prac- 
tically all lumbermen who have discussed this subject. 
The only difference between the lumber interests in gen- 
eral and the able editor of Fire Protection would arise in 
a delimitation of the boundaries of these zones in any 
city. There a difference of opinion might arise, and a 
reference to the actual fact of fire hazard should be 
possible. 

This means that fire statistics must be so classified 
and analyzed (as the city of Chicago has already begun 
to do) that an intelligent study may be made of each 
independent factor. As an illustration, Mr. Mason quotes 
from figures supplied by the chief of the fire department 
at Gadsden, Ala. Can that fire chief, -however, state 
what proportion of the roof fires he refers to were fires 
of little or only nominal loss? As far as investigated, 
roof fires have proved to be in very large proportion of 
that character. In a small town if a chimney burns out 
or a spark lights on a roof a ladder and a bucket of 
water are the usual means of attack. In a protected city 
the fire department is called out and the instance goes 
into the records as a ‘‘fire’’ along with fires that may 
have caused losses in very large sums. What was the 
fire loss ratio in Gadsden, Ala., in 1915 from shingle 
roof fires as compared with other fires? He also speaks 
of a combination of defective flue and shingle roof. If 
there is any way in which a ‘‘defective flue,’’ in the 
ordinary definition of that term, can communicate fire 
from the interior of the chimney to the exterior of a 
shingle roof it has not yet been evidenced. A defective 
chimney usually means a chimney with cracks in it or 
one in which the mortar has sufficiently disintegrated 
between the bricks to allow smoke and hot air to escape 
through the walls of the chimney. This danger is a 
danger to adjacent woodwork, and if the woodwork hap- 
pens to be that of the roof it will be that of the under 
side of the roof, a danger nearly or entirely as great 
if the roof happens to be covered not with wooden 
shingles but with any other form of roofing. 

This theory as to zones also brings up the question as 
to what condition of congestion should be established 
as the boundary, and this of course directly depends upon 
the exposure curve of the shingle roof. By this it is 
meant that in studying any considerable number of 
shingle roof fires that have been communicated from 
adjoining property it will be found that a certain con- 
siderable percentage of them have been at an exposure 
distance of less than twenty feet and that the percentage 
of fires rapidly decreases with increases of the exposure 
distance above that point. A careful study of these 
facts is therefore necessary in order to determine what 
degree of congestion is permissible in connection either 
with the unprotected shingle roof or with a roof that 
has been treated with fire retardants. 

There is also another feature of the fire limit question 
that Mr. Mason did not discuss—perhaps because of the 
time limitations of his paper. He was asked to confine 
himself to five minutes and he probably overran 
that time as it was. The usual method of establishing 
fire limits is entirely unsound, unscientific and very rarely 
accords closely with the physical facts of the territory. 
These boundaries are changed only from time to time 
and not as often as physical conditions themselves change 
with the building progress of any live city. A model 
fire limit ordinance should be so drawn as to permit 
frame buildings and also wooden shingles upon either 


frame or brick buildings as long as proper exposure dis- 
tances and proper limits of congestion of buildings are 
present in that particular block or square of the city— 
or, perhaps, with reference also to conditions upon the 
other side of that particular street. When, however, a 
certain number of dwellings or other buildings of given 
size have been erected within the zones of the four 


streets of any one.city block or square the provision 
requiring that wooden roofs of buildings thereafter 
erected in that square shall be treated with fire retard- 
ants, or otherwise protected, should go automatically into 
effect as to that square, and the building department 
should secure this information before granting a permit 
for placing unprotected wooden shingles. Similarly, 
when the conditions of congestion increase to a certain 
further limit let the second provision requiring incom- 
bustible roofs also automatically apply. In other words, 
make the fire zones conform to the actual physical condi- 
tion in the actual zone of hazard instead of in the present 
blanket form. This would do away with the objection 
to the present form of fire limits ordinances that they 
often take in territory only after a dangerous condition 
has developed within it, which dangerous condition con- 
tinues thereafter for many years or until the existing 
buildings are replaced with the more fireproof construc- 
tion required under the provisions of the code. In many 
cities this argument is being put forward as an excuse 
for taking into the limits large areas of territory that 
are still partly built up or that perhaps contain large 
areas of entirely vacant land. 

On the whole, Mr. Mason’s review of this subject is 
very satisfactory as far as it goes. If he will go far- 
ther and insist upon a more adequate system of fire sta- 
tisties that will enable a practical study of these prob- 
lems to be made he will find himself working side by 
side with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and with the lum- 
ber industry in general. As a matter of fact, he has 
already in the columns of his paper shown himself a 
consistent advocate of this idea. 

Mr. Mason recognizes the practicability of so treating 
wooden shingles as to render them more fire resistant; 
but his attention is respectfully directed to the fact that 
the roof classifications of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
to which he refers in his address do not as yet give any 
recognition to this fact. There are many things that 
ean be done to a shingle roof to lessen its liability to 
ignition, but none of these things will in any way change 
the classification which it will take under the prescribed 
tests of that privately controlled inspection organization 
which has assumed quasi-public functions. 





A Wood Product Subjected to Another 
Fanatical Attack 


The summary of Prof. Acree’s interesting paper on 
the chemical utilization of wood which appears upon 
page 60 of this issue is very interesting and the reader 
will probably be impressed in particular with the large 
production of wood aleohol and its varied use in the in- 
dustrial arts. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness in New York 
City has introduced an ordinance in the city council to 
prohibit the manufacture or sale in that city of wood 
aleohol or any of its derivatives for human use. 

Medical circles have long known that wool alcohol 
was a poison that had a peculiarily baneful effect upon 
the sight, and many well authenticated cases of blindness 
due to it have been reported. These, however, have not 
all resulted from partaking of alcohol as a beverage, 
intentionally or otherwise; workmen exposed to the fumes 
of wood alcohol continuously in closed, working quarters 
sometimes suffer from the same cause. 

The purpose of this ordinance, which has been intro- 
duced on three previous occasions without success, is 
praiseworthy, but its wording is entirely too broad. 
Wood aleohol, of course, should not be used in any prep- 
aration that is intended for either human or animal 
consumption. The national pure food and drugs legisla- 
tion should take care of that. When it comes to the 
derivatives of wood alcohol, however, this organization 
for the prevention of blindness is treading upon scientific 
and chemical ground with which apparently it is little 
acquainted. The list of methyl alcohol derivatives besides 
including those which Prof. Acree has specifically men- 
tioned, such as formaldehyde, includes also chloroform. 
It is or may be a direct derivative of methyl alcohol 
although it is true that it can also be produced from 
ethyl or grain alcohol and also from acetone. Acetone 
itself, however, is so closely associated with methyl alco- 
hol in wood distillation that the framers of this ordi- 
nance might desire to have it interpreted as one of the 
derivatives of that product. Acetone is not chemically 
a derivative of pure methyl alcohol but is usually an 
adulterant of or, more correctly, an impurity in the com- 
mercial article and although itself an equally good solvent 
its presence is not objectionable wherever wood alcohol 
is to be used for making varnish or for other solvent 
purposes. 

It is true that formaldehyde is not intended for 
human use in the sense of being taken internally, but 
what about chloroform? Furthermore, as already stated, 
the fumes of wood alcohol are of themselves dangerous 
and ‘‘human use’’ might be considered to include this 
danger. 

In organic chemistry methyl aleohol is used as the 
base or one of the bases of many derivatives among 
which may be mentioned dimethyl-aniline, methyl ani- 
line, methyl violet, methyl green and methylene blue. It 


is true that most of these products are of German m:n- 
ufacture at the present time, but if it is the purpose io 
develop a dyeing industry in this country why ham; or 
it in advance of its birth by such legislation? 

The legislature of the State of Mississippi in a pio- 
hibition act passed in 1913 ineluded wood alcohol in 
the list of ‘‘intoxicating beverages’? whose manufacture 
was forbidden in that State. The ordinance proposed 
in New York city appears to contain about the same pur- 
tion of sound knowledge and good common sense. 





Publicity Assures Sympathy for the 
Lumber Trade 


The importance of the lumber industry to the two 
States Washington and Oregon was pointed out by J. H. 
Bloedel, president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, in his report presented to the recent annual mect- 
ing of that organization and published on page 40 of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of February 5. These two 
States produce annually, in round numbers, six billion 
feet of lumber when times are normal. The value of 
this product is one hundred million dollars and to this 
must be added the value of allied woodworking indus- 
tries, amounting to at least fifty million dollars more. 

Approximately 42 percent of the income of the State 
of Washington and 60 percent of the income of the State 
of Oregon are derived from the lumber industry. Mr, 
Bloedel states that it is fair to assume that an average 
of 50 percent of the wealth of the two States is of lum- 
ber origin; one-half of every dollar in circulation is 
produced by lumbermen. The bettering of this condi- 
tion, therefore, he considers one of the worthiest objects 
of association work of the manufacturers of lumber of 
those two States, and in his opinion this purpose is not 
only deserving of association effort but calls for the 
cooperation of civil and business organizations of those 
States and of the nation. 

Especially during the last two years the lumbermen of 
the north Coast have been presenting the statistics of 
the economic position of the lumber trade before the 
public through the newspapers and in public addresses 
and other ways, which has caused a general change in 
sentiment regarding the lumber industry of that section. 
Those engaged in other lines of business during the 
recent years of depression have been looking about to 
discover the cause of the depreciation in their business 
and they have found that the depression in the lumber 
industry was responsible. This has made them a little 
more kindly disposed toward the lumber industry than 
they were before. It is this kind of publicity that must 
be continued if the lumber industry is to receive at the 
hands of the public the consideration that it justly de- 
serves, and the lumber manufacturers of the north Pacifie 
coast as well as those elsewhere deserve commendation 
for what they have already accomplished in this direc- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that they will persevere in this 
good work. 





Retail Advertising Should Consider 
Definite Results 


It sometimes happens that a retailer wakes up to the 
fact that he has been backed into advertising without 
knowing how or why it happened. Perhaps he began 
business in his town at a date when advertising was not 
thought of as much of a commercial force. After relying 
for years on his personal acquaintance and the location 
of his yard to win trade for him he absently allows him- 
self to be argued into a few schemes which he accepts 
largely to get rid of persistent solicitors. Then the next 
time he thinks about the matter he realizes that the 
owner of the local paper has sold him space which he 
does not know exactly what to do with, that he is paying 
out much money for pages in programs and score ecards, 
that he is subscribing liberally to all kinds of fraternal 
and religious funds, that he has been coaxed on to bill 
boards, theater curtains and movie screens and into 
county fair booths, and that the total of all these expen- 
ditures is astonishingly large. This imaginary case might 
be duplicated rather closely in a good many retail offices. 

Perhaps it is better to be backed into advertising than 
not to get in at all, but it is still better to plan the pub- 
licity for certain definite results. If before the active 
summer season opens the retailer would make a list of the 
things for which he pays advertising money and would 
go over them carefully he could divide the good from the 
bad, and on this he could base a positive advertising plan. 

He ought then to make up his mind how much money 
he is going to spend for publicity during the year and to 
divide it up among the things he has decided are good. 
One southwestern manager who had to build up a weak 
yard decided to spend for advertising purposes five cents 
out of every dollar that came into his till. He planned 
this expenditure with care, and it has made his business 
prosperous. A budget prepared at the beginning of the 
year will make it easier for a man to keep from being 
led into schemes that are of doubtful value. He will 
know what he wants his publicity to do for him, and in 
the light of this knowledge he can make a fairly accurate 
guess as to whether or not a given scheme is worth the 
price asked for it. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MARKET WANTED FOR POPLAR STRIPS AND 
SPOOL WOOD 

Can you give us the names of parties that can buy poplar 
) 544x114%4”"x4’; also buyers of spool wood? If you can refer 
is to anyone we will be greatiy obliged.—INquiry No, 82. 

[Spools are usually manufactured in the East and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not advised regarding the prac- 
tieability of shipping spool wood from western territory. 
The inquiry is published for the information of readers 
and the inquirer has also been given the address of a 
few manufacturers and dealers in spools.——EprrTor. | 


RELATIVE CONDUCTIVITY OF CONCRETE AND 
WwooD 


Referring to your issue of March 14, 1914, wherein you 
have an article boosting the wood silo, wish to say that we 
would be pleased to have you give us further information 
if possible concerning the statement therein that ‘two 
inches of wood has as much insulating property as thirty- 
four inches of cement.” 

We, of course, are interested in seeing wood silos prevail 
and would appreciate it if you could cite us the authority 
that substantiates this statement. 

In making use of this statement in refuting arguments in 
favor of masonry silos people usually desire to know the 
authority for making such a statement, and consequently 
we desire to equip ourselves with the facts if possible. 

Our Mr. Wheeler spoke to your representative at the lum- 
bermen’s convention in Minneapolis about this and he re- 
ferred him to you, and hence our inquiry.—Iowa TANK & 
Sito Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 

[The article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referred to 
by the above inquiry quoted the statement regarding 
relative conductivity of concrete and wood from page 50 
of Volume 37 of the Cypress Pocket Library, a booklet 
devoted to silos, issued by the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Just what authority was relied 
upon by the author of that booklet is not known by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and an inquiry on this subject 
has been addressed to that association, a reply to which 
states that Secretary George E. Watson will give the 
matter attention upon his return. 

Inasmuch as the subject is, as our inquirer suggests, 
one of considerable importance, as advocates of wood 
for any purpose usually desire to base their claims for 
it upon sound engineering information, inquiries were 
addressed to the Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
D. C., to the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
and to the Engineering Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Champaign. 

An interesting reply has been received from A. N. 
Talbot, of the Department of Theoretical and Applied 
Mechanies of the University of Illinois, as follows: 


Little data seem to be available on the coefficient of con- 
ductivity of building materials. In ‘Physikalische-Chemische 
‘Tabellen,” by Landolt and Bornstein, the coefficient of thermal 
conductivity of pine across the grain is given as 0.00009 
and for pine with the grain as 0.0003. The thermal con- 
ductivity of concrete seems to be much the same as that of 
brick and stone. Some tests made here a few years ago 
indicate that the coefficient ranges from 0.002 to 0.006. 
All the foregoing coefficients are for gram-calories per second 
per square centimeter for a temperature gradient of 1° C. per 
centimeter. 


The following letter has also been received from the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis.: 

The low heat conducting power of wood in comparison with 
many other materials in common use is undoubtedly an im- 
portant property. One reason for the extensive use of wood 
in various types of handles may be attributed to this fact. 
Data on the exact coeflicient of conductivity of heat are very 
scarce, and such values as we have do not specify the mois- 
ture condition of the wood accurately. We have included 
some phases of this problem in our program of work for 
the year and hope to secure some accurate data. 

Data on coefficients of conductivity are contained in a book 
by Ingersoll and Zobel, ‘‘Tne Mathematical Theory of Heat 
Conduction,” 1913; also in an article by Professor Ingersoll, 
of the University of Wisconsin, appearing in Hngineering 
News, October 30, 1913. In this article the coefficients of 
conductivity (in C. G. S. units) are given for concrele 
(cinder), .00081; cencrete (stone), .0022; wood (dry pine 
across fiber), .00009; wood (dry pine along fiber), .0003. 

Mr. Charles H. Lees gives the coefficient of conductivity of 
mahogany (across the fiber) as .00047 and of walnut (across 
the fiber) as .00036. 

In applying these figures bear in mind that they would 
apply to solid and not to hollow construction of walls.— 
ELOISp Gerry, acting in charge, Section of Timber Physics, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

S. W. Stratton, director of the government Bureau of 
Standards, in his reply quotes for concrete the Norton 
figures, and for wood gives as the average of various 
sources the figures for wood which will be found in the 
summary tabulation. He also remarks: 

Information on this subject is very meager and uncer- 
tain, values obtained by different experimenters on the 
same material sometimes differing by more than 100 per- 
cent. 

Through the courtesy of the information service of 
the Universal Portland Cement Company, also, the atten- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was directed to a 
paper on this subject read by Professor “harles L. Nor- 
ton before the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in New York on February 25, 1913, and published 
in the journal of that society for June of that year. 
Professor Norton is connected with the Insurance Engi- 
neering Experiment station and is also associate pro- 
fessor of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
‘be paper in question details the results of some very 
interesting experiments regarding the thermal properties 
of eoncrete which had been carried on at that institution 
since 1907 up to the date of his paper. These experiments 
vere not complete and were being continued, but his 
paper was accompanied with a table showing the conduc- 


tivity of various concrete mixtures at a widely varying 
range of temperatures. 

As Mr. Norton remarked in his paper, there are sev- 
eral standards for measuring the heat conductivity of 
materials. The scientist uses the metric unit indicating 
the number of calories of heat which will pass from 
one face to the opposite face of a cubic centimeter of 
the material within one second at a difference of tem- 
perature between the two faces of one degree Centi- 
grade. In steam engineering, however, the unit is usu- 
ally the number of British thermal units of heat that 
will pass from one face to the other of a section of the 
material one square foot in area and one inch in thick- 
ness at a difference in temperature between the two 
faces of one degree Fahrenheit in one hour’s time, and 
the refrigerating engineer uses the same unit except 
that the period of time taken is 24 hours. 

Professor Norton’s figures for heat were stated in 
both the French unit and the refrigerating engineer’s 
unit based on 24 hours’ time. The difference between 
these two units is roughly 69,600 and the French unit, 
being so much smaller than the other, is expressed in the 
form of a small decimal fraction. 

Professor Norton also gave for comparison a table 
of some other materials, which was expressed only in the 
second unit of measurement, which for convenience is 
here designated as coefficient B. In the table herewith 
appended the corresponding French units have been 
worked out by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the A 
column as indicated by the figures in italics in that 
column. 

The figures given by Mr. Talbct are expressed as his 
letter indicates; in coefficient A, and the corresponding 
figures of coefficient B have been worked out by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the second column. There are 
appended also some comparison figures from a _ table 
given in the ‘‘Cyclopedia Americana.’’ Where coefii- 
cient A is used for fir, the only wood included in the 
table, the B coefficients have been worked out in the 
second column. 










Temperature 
hot side. —— Coefficient 
Deg.C. Deg.F. Mixture A, 4 
35 95 Stone 1 :2:5 -00216 150 
50 122 Stone 1:2:4, not 
tamped -0011-.0016 76-114 
50 122 Cinders 1:2 :4 -00081 56 
200 392 Stone 1:2 :4 -0021 146 
400 752 Stonel: .0022 153 
500 932 Stone 1:2 :4 0023 160 
1000 1832 Stone 1 :2:4 .0027 188 
1100 2012 Stone 1:2 :4 -0029 202 
Norton’s Comparison Items 
Agglomerated cork ...........00. -0000919-.000129 6.4-9 
Linings or quilts, hair and flax... .000144-.000258 10-18 
REE Or er atevet a craccatevataxeceieraiiver ears eile + 000187 13 
MPEMNE elo wiiove' 0 arokavasiccm eieiclionoewreleaeiein -000373 26 
RARE alt aretereden sie oier pianeecsievale. osteo -000201-.000258 14-18 
UE PEMIOR o's. oie/o-4 cin) 010 6:69 40.5400 6:8 + 000144 10 
ASBCStOS SPOBEE .6.cccccsccewes - 000115 
Lees’ Figures 
Mahogany, across fiber.......... -00047 
Walnut, across fiber... ..ciccccs -.00036 
U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Wir, across the grain... . c0:6.6-0:« -00026 
Bis, With: the: STG... 65 os: cc cc -.00047 
Walnut, across the grain......... -0003 
Walnut, with the grain........... -00048 
Oak, across the grain... ......2e0- 00059 
Balsa, across the grain........... -00013 
Talbot’s Figures 
Pine across the grain... cccccecs -00009 6.26 
Pie With tHE PTOI. 6 .:. 606 cee os . .0003 20.88 
Re oe al canny sa ois tise aleve'sl Oe -002-.006 139.2-417.6 
Comparison Figures from “Encyclopedia Americana” 
MRIS iat crags tier sradiereletquet oie eee iw ieneie-« .000056 
Copper (at freezing point)....... -7189 
Iron (at freezing point).......... .166 
Silver (at freezing point)........ -96 
PRIDE NE a eiaateesterprs ots ola. wietele's).e/e al -00272 
Mise civic wscec wdele oes coer -0053 
RN eAPERO eas 47-01 og 4lsseseie ate ie bie. sievslsinv ess 005 
Pee NEO 6 a. eckie 4 0-s0 6e'os o'as a -00093 
RE Oe (RON c 6560.60.80. 0 see's -0003 20.88 
MEE, ROVOSGS BLAU. 6 0-6/6 ¢:0:6:0:0-0:s -8:0:0 .00009 6.26 
WR tas apie ware Wace oscwaleweceaerre 002 


Summarizing these figures as to concrete, and taking 
as typical the figure given for the lower temperature, 95 
degrees Fahrenheit (which is of course above the ordi- 
nary temperature at which silos operate), it will be seen 
that this is about six times the conductivity of oak, as 
stated by Professor Norton, and about twelve times the 
conductivity of pine. The figures given by Professor 
Talbot from experiments made in Illinois show a much 
higher range of conductivity for concrete, or from 139.2 
to 417.6 in the B unit. On the other hand, while the 
conductivity of pine with the grain is somewhat higher 
than the figures stated by Professor Norton, its con- 
ductivity across the grain, which is of course the direction 
of passage in silos and in most other instances, is but 
one-half as great. According to Professor Norton’s 
figures, therefore, the conductivity of pine, instead of 
being seventeen times as great as cement, is about twelve 
times as great, while according to Professor Talbot it is 
from twenty-three to seventy times as great. As between 
these two eminent authorities the reader may take his 
choice, noting, however, that Professor Talbot’s figures, 
as also those from the ‘‘ Cyclopedia Americana,’’ take ac- 
count of the differing conductivity of wood with relation 
to the direction of the grain and would therefore appear 
to have been more carefully considered. 

It will be noted also that the conductivity of pine as 
stated by Talbot, being quoted by him from a German 
authority, is precisely the same as the figures given for 
fir in the ‘‘Cyclopedia Americana.’’ It is quite likely 
there is little if any difference in conductivity between 
these two woods as their general structure is quite similar. 
The degree of porosity is probably the chief factor which 
renders wood an excellent non-conductor. 

It will be noted that the figures quoted from Prof. 


Ingersoll on concrete appear to have been secured by him 
from the Norton research as they coincide perfectly with 
two of the Norton coefficients. The figures on dry pine, 
long and across the fiber, also agree exactly with Talbot 
and with those of the ‘‘Cyclopedia Americana.’’ The 
figures on mahogany and walnut quoted from Charles 
H. Lees are respectively considerably higher and a trifle 
lower than the coefficient given for oak in Prof. Norton’s 
comparison items. 

The figures contributed by the Bureau of Standards 
check very closely with Lees on walnut, but on fir are 
nearly ten times as great across the grain as the encyclo- 
pedia figures for wood or Prof. Talbot’s figures for pine. 
They would appear to indicate a ratio of about 8.5:1 
between fir and concrete. Obviously, as Director Stratton 
remarks, the available figures are meager and uncertain; 
and it is well that the Forest Products Laboratory in 
tends to make some tests in this important field. 

As to the relative conductivity of other woods, noth- 
ing is at hand which may be very strongly relied upon. 
The ‘‘Mechanics and Engineers’ Pocket Book,’’ by 
Charles H. Haswell, 66th edition, gives on page 514 a 
table which does not express the eonductivity of the eight 
woods included in it in standard heat coefficients but pro- 
fesses to give their relative conductivity, using birch, the 
best conductor of the list, as a base at 1. This table is 
as follows: 


ApOle WOGE 2 c0 cccsees Os TE 6 Sein venecees 50 
yO ee TE BE eu ccaceseneeneewe 73 
Nes aieialavcicaameercis Re CHM y as enw asure wae ewe 73 
CRCMRBUE ( 0i6.5 Codeee cae Gee is ccc. cade h dace een 73 


The authority for these figures is not here stated and 
they are probably quite inaccurate. It will be noticed 


* that oak and pine are quoted at the same relative con- 


ductivity, whereas Professor Norton states that oak is 
twice as conductive as pine. 

In all these figures the conductivity is, of course, stated 
for any material in its dry form. The walls of a silo in 
use, whether of wood or of concrete, are not dry. It 
will be noted from the last item in the table that the 
conductivity of water is much the same as cement but 
considerably greater than that of wood. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the presence of moisture would tend 
to reduce the difference in conductivity between these 
two substances. In the discussion of Professor Norton’s 
paper, however. he made a somewhat interesting state- 
ment in response to an inquiry as to the effect of mois- 
ture in the conducting material. In substance he said 
that a few years ago he would have said that he knew 
what the effect, was but that experiments since then had 
shaken his theory. He related an incident where an 
inventor had come to him with an insulating material 
which he claimed was as efiicient in a moist condition 
as when dry. Heat tests upon it showed that this was 
not altogether true but showed also that the effect of the 
presence of moisture upon the conductivity of this and 
indeed most materials could not be predicted in advance. 

In other words, the theory that a moist substance 
carries heat more freely than the same substance in a 
dry condition does not stand up well in practice. 

Air is a very poor conductor of heat as far as the 
transmission by conduction is concerned—that is, by the 
passage of heat from molecule to molecule through it. 
It will be noted from the figures in the table that it 
has but one-half of the conductivity of fir or pine across 
the grain. The building of a wooden silo with hollow 
walls, therefore. has a certain advantage in this respect 
but the advantage as to concrete is relatively much 
greater.—EDITOR. | 


OTHER USES FOR CEDAR OIL 


We beg to acknowledge your kind favor of February 2, 
and thank you for the interest shown in the matter of our 
inquiry for information regarding cedar oil and its manu- 
facture. We enclose herewith a report on this which we 
have already obtained from other sources and which you 
are at liberty to use if you wish. 


[The above letter comes from the original inquirer on 
this subject and he encloses a report which in substance 
is as follows: 

True cedar oil is distilled from red cedar (Juniperus 
Viryiniana) but oil distilled from white cedar (Thuja Occi- 
dentalis) is also known as cedar oil. 

These oils are obtained by steam distillation at 100° C 
of the needles and twigs. The yield is 0.4 to 1.0 percent, 
being greatest in the spring and decreasing toward the 
summer. The yield is increased by fine comminution of 
the needles. 

Cedar oil is a clear, light yellow oil with characteristic 
odor, which is used to a considerable extent in insecticides, 
in veterinary soap, in furniture polishes and as a perfume 
in greases and shoe blacking. The annual consumption of 
cedar oil is estimated at 15,000 to 20,000 pounds, and the 
price is 45 cents to 60 cents a pound. 

Cedar leaf oil is not to be confused with oil of cedar 


“wood, which is obtained from red cedar and is made prin- 


cipally in this country as a by-product from pencil manu- 
facture. It is used largely in soaps. 

The total value of conifercus leaf oils used in this 
country is estimated at $50,000 a year. Hemlock oil, under 
which name are included the oils of hemlock and of black 
and white spruce leaves, is a most important leaf oil, 
being produced to the amount of 40,000 to 50,000 pounds, 
which sells at the same price as cedar oil. The yields and 
uses are about the same. 

The largest known dealers in essential oils in the United 
States are: 

Fritsche Bros., 82 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 

Synfleur Scientific Laboratories, Monticello, N. Y. 

We find A. C. Meeker, Madrid, N. Y., listed as a producer 
of cedar oil. 


The above report is interesting, although it does not 
specifically refer to the oil of pine needles, which is now 
produced in considerable quantities and finds much the 
same class of uses as the other oils referred to.-—Epiror. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


While the last week has been marked in many sec- 
tions of the country by unusual and severe weather 
conditions ranging trom floods in the South and bliz- 
zards in the East to unprecedented snowstorms in the 
West, all of which has served materially to curtail 
lumbering operations, the general business of the coun- 
try has gone forward with not a discordant note com- 
ing from any section as to present business or the out- 
look. While the severe weather has interfered con- 
siderably with present building, plans have gone for- 
ward that indicate that with open weather will come 
an activity in this line that has not been seen for many 
years. Reports of building operations from 110 cities 
indicate an increase of 35 percent in permits issued 
in January over permits tor the same month in 1915 
and a 10 percent increase over those of January, 1914. 
Notable gains in building permits in January were 
made in some of the larger cities, this being true espe- 
cially of Philadelphia with 104 percent increase; Chi- 
cago, 88 percent; Boston, 79 percent; Baltimore, 98 
percent; Memphis, 85 percent, while some of the manu- 
lacturing cities in the mast show remarkably large gains, 
among these being Bridgeport with 300 percent in- 
crease; Elizabeth, N. J., 453 percent; Holyoke, Mass., 
187 percent; Manchester, 162 percent; New Bedford, 
171 percent; New Haven, 411 percent; Passaic, 112 per- 
cent; Rochester, 203 percent; Scranton, 239 percent, 
und so on through a list of industrial centers that 
give the best evidence of the feverish activity in all 
industrial lines. In Chicago the building report for 
the week ended February 16 shows permits issued 
amounting to $1,489,500, compared with permits for 
the same week in 1915 of $1,417,500. From January 1 





to February 16 the permits amounted to $12,210,750, , 


while for the same period in 1915 those issued totaled 
only $7,883,882. With these remarkable increases in 
bailding permits the lumber industry may confidently 
look forward to an unusually heavy demand for mate- 
rial of all kinds just as soon as weather conditions 
will permit a resumption of actual building operations. 


* * * 


The steel industry continues to make remarkable gains, 
reports of the Steel Corporation showing that it now 
has the largest amount of unfilled orders on its books 
of any time in its history. This unprecedented demand 
for steel products has had a notable effect within the 
last week in bringing about heavy increases in quota- 
tions on wire nails and other wire products. But with 
labor in all lines fully employed at maximum wages the 
increases in building materials will not materially af- 
fect the building ot homes, and certain it is that the 
coming spring and summer will witness a tremendous 
increase in the number of homes in cities, small towns 
and in the farming communities. Reports from the 
railroads generally indicate continued increases in re- 
ceipts from operations and railroads are in better 
financial condition than they have been at any time 
for a number of years. This places them in position to 
make heavy expenditures for new rolling stock and 
equipment and for necessary repairs and opens up a 
possibility for extensions that could not have been 
thought of during the period of depression through 
which the railroad industry has passed. Of course 
when the carriers are busy and prosperous this condi- 
tion is reflected to a large degree in the lumber in- 
dustry, for they are among the best customers of the 
lumber trade. The only cloud on the horizon so far 
as the roads are concerned is the threatened action 
of the railroad brotherhoods in demanding an increase 
in pay that, if allowed, would seriously cripple the 
entire transportation system of the country and in 
turn have a deterring effect on every line of endeavor. 
Truly it is to be hoped that wise counsels will prevail 
and that the suggestion of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at its recent annual meeting in 
Washington that for the good of the entire country 
the railroads and their employees must arbitrate their 
differences without resorting to strikes or lockouts 
will be heeded. 

* * * 


That buying for the spring trade has already begun 
in the southern pine territory is indicated in the weekly 
report of order file compiled by the Southern Pine 
Association for the week ended February 11, which, 
for the first time in several weeks, shows an increase 
of orders over production. December was a favorable 
month for shipping and the southern pine mills took 
full advantage of the opportunity to clear their order 
files materially, and while dealers, foreseeing the aid- 
vances that were certain to come, bought heavily dur- 
ing December, the first of the year opened with a very 
large part of these orders shipped and the mills with 
order files practically clear and stocks badly broken. 
This condition, followed by severe weather that in many 
sections completely stopped all building operations, 
brought about a lull in the demand that was rather 
keenly felt by manufacturers. However, they took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to replenish broken stocks 
and for séveral weeks have been directing their atten- 
tion largely to this end. As a result stocks are now 
in better condition than they were at the beginning 
of the year so far as assortments are concerned, but 
they are yet below normal, and now that buying has 
been resumed, with every indication of the demand 
growing stronger as winter weather disappears, it is 
not at all likely that there will be any large accumula- 
tions of stocks anywhere in the southern pine district. 
In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in re- 
ceipt of a telegram from Charles 8. Keith, president of 


the Southern Pine Association, giving his views of 
market conditions as follows: 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 16.—Report for last 
week indicates that orders are in excess, both of 
shipments and production, for the first time in 
weeks, indicating a resumption of a buying move- 
ment. Many mills in the South have had their 
shipping capacity curtailed 40 percent by flood 
conditions. Production in the West has been se- 
riously curtailed by storm conditions, resulting in 
an advance in prices on Pacific coast products. 
There exists no feeling of uneasiness as far as I 
can determine, but there is a general feeling otf 
optimism. A resumption of purchases, as indi- 
cated last week, will quickly dispel any such feel- 
ing if it does exist. This year should be a profit- 
able one for the lumber industry, and we so expect 
it to be. 

Corroboration of this statement of Mr. Keith is con- 
veyed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a telegram from 
a representative in the South who said: 

Reports indicate improvement in southern pine 
situation. Orders are increasing rapidly and pro- 
duction is practically unchanged. There is no rea- 
son to anticipate any weakening of prices and 
some of the manufacturers think that the west 
Coast situation should strengthen values mate- 
rially. The outlook is viewed generally with great 
optimism. 

Among the inquiries for yellow pine that are well 
vouched for as about ready for placing is one for 
9,000,000 feet, about 3,000,000 feet of which is large 
hewn timber. This material is required by the Belgian 
Government and the order is to be placed through its 
consul in New Orleans. Another order, mention of 
which was made in last week’s review, for 41,000,000 
feet for one of the European governments, had reached 
the stage where final quotations had been called for 
by wire and there is hardly a doubt that this order 
will be placed within the next few days—if indeed it 
has not already been booked. 

* * * 





Reports from the north Pacific coast indicate that 
that section is beginning to thaw out after an unprece- 
dented experience with snow and ice, but that as the 
snow disappears floods will follow and there is little 
likelihood that mills in that territory will be able to 
begin producing at anything approaching their normal 
capacity for weeks and perhaps for months. Manufac- 
turers in that territory have had many opportunities 
recently to quote on desirable business, but few of 
them have been in position to guarantee any specified 
deiivery and this has militated very seriously against 
them. Asa result of the enforced curtailment and ad- 
yances in the price of logs the market on Pacific coast 
woods has continued to gather strength, and the ad- 
vances that have been announced will without doubt 
be maintained with every likelihood of further in- 
creases being announced from time to time. Snow 
blockades in the mountains are reported to have tied 
up shipments almost completely and there are said to 
be 1,800 loaded cars on sidings between Kalispell, 
Mont., and Spokane, Wash. Railroads have been se- 
riously hampered by the snow blockades and are only 
now beginning to move traffic after weeks of delay. 
Because of this curtailed production in Oregon and 
Washington, California market conditions are reported 
to be much stronger. Yards in that territory report 
stocks badly depleted on some lengths and sizes, and 


BRITISH ORDER AFFECTS EXPORTERS 


English Government Issues Instructions Forbidding 
Importations—National Association Will Investigate 








Reports in the daily press indicating that the Brit- 
ish Government had issued an Order in Council for- 
bidding the importation of hardwoods having attracted 
much interest among American hardwood exporters, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last Thursday wired to 
George D. Burgess, of Memphis, Tenn., president of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, who was 
in New York on a business trip at the time, request- 
ing information regarding the order and its probable 
effect on the hardwood export trade, to which. Mr. 
Burgess replied by wire as follows: 





New York, Feb, 17.—-All I know about the order is what 
has appeared in the daily press. The order is very drastic. 
Whether special license can be secured for shipments I can 
not say. Ilave instructed Secretary Price, of National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, to cable our foreign representa- 
tive to make a careful investigation and report. As _ prac- 
tically no hardwood lumber has been exported for six months, 
on account of lack of ocean tonnage and the great shortage 
of hardwood, I do not believe the order will have any effect 
on the exporters or on the market. 

For some time it has been very difficult for ship- 
pers to secure tonnage, as a result of which export 
shipments, except those conveyed for Government ac- 
count on vessels chartered by the British Government, 
have been comparatively small. The report of the 
foreign representative of the National association will 
be awaited with interest by hardwood exporters in 
the United States. 


so great is the demand tor this stock that dealers 
would pay a premium for quick delivery, and mills in 
position to supply the stock for quick shipment cou! 
practically name their own prices. In the Klamath 
Falls district the heavy snows have interfered with th 
plans to begin logging and cutting by March 1 ani 
the prospect now is that it will be several weeks late 
before operations will be resumed. Manufacturers in 
that district are experiencing a heavy demand for 
yard stock and are looking for a banner year if they 
can only get into full swing again. 


* 


Southern hardwood production is greatly restricted 
through Mississippi Valley territory because of flood con 
ditions that make it impossible to get loes to the mills. 
While production is curtailed shipping is going forward, 
with the natural result that stocks at the mills in shipping 
condition are rapidly being depleted, thus adding further 
to the strength of the position of the seller and making 
it more difficult for some of the buyers to fill their 
requirements. Reports from various sections of the 
southern producing territory indicate an excellent de- 
inand for maple, oak, basswood and poplar, with ash 
also in excellent request. There is an unusually active 
demand from furniture and piano factories, the same 
condition pertaining to the automobile industry. A re 
port of more than ordinary interest comes from St. 
Louis this week to the effect that a contract has been 
placed with one concern in that city for 200,000 auto- 
mobile bodies. There is an especially good demand for 
high grade flooring and, in fact, all consumers of hard- 
wood seem to be in need of supplies at this time. This 
naturally has a beneficial effect, and prices rule steady 
and with increasing strength. Exporters of hardwoods, 
however, find their operations seriously hampered 
through high freight rates and lack of tonnage—the 
iatter especially—for so great is the demand that buy- 
ers would be perfectly willing to stand the heavy freight 
charges provided they could be assured of deliveries of 
material. West Virginia manufacturers report a heavy 
reall for special grades of hardwood to be used in the 
manufacture of aeroplanes, at one point as evidence of 
the demand for this material being cited the fact that 
a carload is now worth $5,000. With stocks in fair sup- 
ply, production below normal and an increasing demand 
hardwood manufacturers in the South may look with 
complacency upon the situation and feel assured that 
this year’s business will largely make up for the losses 
that many of them sustained during the depression 
that marked the hardwood situation during the greater 
part of 1915. Northern hardwoods are in as favorable 
position as those in southern territory and, in fact, the 
demand for some classes of material is even better; 
especially is this the case as regards thick birch. Some 
sales were reported during the last week of 2%-inch 
birch at $60 for firsts and seconds, and $40 for No. 1 
common f, 0. b. manufacturing point, and buyers were 
glad to be able to close at that price. There is a good 
demand for birch of this thickness, cut about 7 inches 
wide and 3 to 5 feet long, to be used in making gun 
sto:ks. Maple in 14%4-, 2- and 2%-inch sizes is reported 
to he almost out of the market. 


The hemlock situation seems to be altogether faver- 
able, the principal difficulty now being inability of the 
manutacturers to supply the demand for certain sizes 
and lengths, this being in marked contrast to the situa- 


tion of only a few months ago when nearly all of 


the mills had stocks piled up far beyond the normal 
supply and hemlock was practically a drug on the 
market. The heavy shipments of the last few months 
have depleted stocks, and if the demand continues to 
hold prices will naturally stiffen, and hemlock is in a 
much better position than it has occupied for some time. 
In iine with hemlock and northern hardwoods northern 
pine is in a favorable position ,and manufacturers re- 
port a very satisfactory demand at good prices. 


Surveying the field generally there is nothing to cause 
discouragement among manufacturers in any line so far 
as present and prospective demand and prices are con- 
cerned. Of course the lack of transportation facilities 
is proving an irritating deterrent, but with the cer- 
tainty that the coming spring season will bring with it 
an even heavier demand and better prices manufac- 
turers are enabled to possess their souls in patience and 
wait for the better times that are in sight. North Caro- 
lina pine manufacturers report a demand for their 
product that more than taxes the present facilities of 
the railroads to deliver, while down the south Atlantic 
coast the same condition prevails, and were it possible 
for mills to secure facilities for transporting their lum- 
ber either by rail or water the movement would be ex- 
traordinarily heavy. ; 





* * * 


The cypress situation shows improvement that is grati- 
fying, though this weod has held a favorable position 
all along. As an evidence of the situation in cypress 
may be noted the statement of the manager of a big 
cypress selling concern who recently said to a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in reply to a 
request for information as to the condition of the cy- 
press trade: ‘‘My office reported yesterduy the sale 
of 72 cars, the shipment of 55 cars and eash receipts of 
$56,000, so we feel that things are looking pretty good 
in the cypress trade.’’ 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 
General 


Dr. M. 8S. Inglis, a Canadian army surgeon, who arrived at 
New York February 10 on the Anchor liner Cameronia from 
i.iverpool, declared he had knowledge of the capture in 
iiritish nets of seventeen German submarines. 


Responsibility for the explosion upon the supbmarine 8-2 
at the New York navy yard which resulted in five deaths 
was placed upon the Edison Storage Battery Company by 
Lieut. C. W. Nimitz, counsel for Lieut. Charles M. Cooke, 
commander of the vessel, who summed up the evidence in the 
case February 10 before the naval court of inquiry. 

Military training will be a feature of student activities at 
the University of Michigan, the board of regents February 11 
deciding to establish the chair of military science. A United 
States army officer will be placed in charge of the course. 

The City of Chicago February 14 signed contracts with 
Bion J. Arnold, William Barclay Parsons and Robert Ridge- 
way, who will receive $30,000 each for making a survey of 
the needs of Chicago’s traction — and outlining plans 
for the future, including a comprehensive subway. 

It was announced at Detroit February 13 that Henry Ford 
is preparing to launch a country-wide campaign of news- 
papers and magazines advertising against the program of 
huge naval and military expenditures, now before Congress. 

Rear Admiral Robert B. Peary, authorized by the Aero Club 
of America to appoint a central committee to formulate work- 
ing plans for an aerial coast patrol service, announced Feb- 
ruary 18 the names of those who already have consented to 
serve on the committee. 

The annual ski tournament took place at Cary, Ill., Feb- 
ruary 13. Ragnar Omtvedt, of the Chicago Norge, won first 
place in the professional division with 285 points, and Henry 
Ifall, of Steamboat Springs, Colo., came second with 278%, 
points. Krist Jellum, of the Chicago Norge, took first place 
in the amateur division. 

The inauguration of aeroplane mail service in Alaska is 
being urged on the Postoffice Department by Falcon Joslin, 
of Seattle and Alaska, 

Census Bureau experts February 13 estimated that the 
population of the United States on January 1, 1916, was 
101,208,315, and that by July 1 it would be 102,017,302. 

Morse Hall, erected in 1890 and containing Cornel] Univer- 
sity valuable chemical laboratories and scientific equipment 
at Ithaca, N. Y., was destroyed by fire February 13. The 
loss is estimated at $300,000, partly covered by insurance. 

In a speech before the New York State convention at New 
York February 15, Elihu Root said: ‘We have been follow- 
ing the path of peace. We have been blindly stumbling along 
the road that, continued, will lead to inevitable war. Our 
diplomacy has lost its authority and influence because we 
have been brave in words and irresolute in action.” 

The battleship Oregon, “bulldog of the navy,” went on the 
retired list February 15 when it was turned over without 
formality to the naval militia of California at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard. 

John Townsend Trowbridge, poet and author of stories for 
boys, died at Arlington, Mass., February 12. 


Washington 


Germany is understood to have agreed to the suggestion of 
the United States that it substitute the words ‘recognizes 
liability” for the words “assumes liability” in the tentative 
draft of the communication designed to settle the Lusitania 
case, 

More than 500 lepers at large in the United States consti- 
tute a menace of serious possibilities unless proper steps for 


segregation are taken, in the opinion of physicians, nurses 
and others who testified before the Senate health committee 
Kebruary 15 in support of a bill to establish a nationat 
leprosarium, 

George T. Marye, United States ambassador to Russia, has 
resigned because of ill health. 

The House by a vote of 257 to 84 February 15 passed a 
Senate amendment to the urgent deficiency bill, making an 
increase of $594,000 in the appropriation for the constructicn 
of the Lincoln memorial. 

Confidence that the United States never would again be 
caught in the state of unpreparedness existing at the out- 
break of the Spanish war was voiced by Speaker Clark in 
a memorial address at Arlington cemetery February 1., 
the anniversary of the destruction of the battleship Maine. 

President Wilson and his private secretary, J. P. Tumulty, 
February 16 were accused of aiding and abetting the liquor 
traffic in the city of Washington by the Rev. John MacMur- 
a. pastor of the Union Methodist church of Washington, 


The United States Senate February 15 went on record in 
favor of an inquiry to determine the feasibility of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railways and other public 
service corporations, 

Secretary of War Lindley M. Garrison resigned from th« 
cabinet February 10 and President Wilson accepted his resig- 
nation. Assistant Secretary of War Henry Breckinridge also 
resigned his position and the President likewise accepted hts 
resignation. 

Dr. Edmund J. James, president of the University of IIli- 
nois, appeared before the committee of the House on military 
affairs February 10 and urged the adoption of his plan for 
securing a sufficient supply of adequately trained officers for 
the enlarged military force of the nation by the establishment 
of a four years’ military course in each of the land grant 
colleges, now.more than fifty in number. 

Great Lake naval militiamen will cruise on battleships in 
the Atlantic ocean next summer, according to the plans of 
the Navy Department as disclosed to the House naval affairs 
committee February 10 by Capt. Frederic B. Bassett, jr., 
commanding the United States naval militia. 


The State Department has received from United States 
Ambassador Gerard at Berlin the full text of Germany's 
memorandum, relating to its intention, after March 1, to 
attack all armed enemy merchant vessels without warning. 

A national defense advertising campaign was laid before 
President Wilson February 9 by a committee of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


The United States Government February 9 forwarded a 
note to the Austrian Government, demanding reparation and 
repudiation of the assault and robbery committed on the high 
seas by an Austrian submarine upon the tanker Petrolite 
of the Standard Oil line, an American merchant steamer, 


FOREIGN 


Dr. J. Wilhelm Richard Dedekind, world famed as a mathe. 
matician, died at Brunswick, Germany, February 12, aged 
83 years, 

A British official proclamation, calling up the remaining 
single men under the Derby plan and the military service act, 
was posted February 14. The call to the colors will have the 
effect of enrolling all single men of military age who have 
not been exempted. 

The French cruiser Amiral Charner was sunk off the 
Syrian coast February 8, according to information received 
February 14 by the French ministry of marine. Only one 
man of 375 aboard was saved. 
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American Lumberman, 
Chicago, I11. 


Gentlemen: 


- Yours ve 
LITTLE INDI 


LV: J¥S 





Little Indian Lumber Company 
Wholesalers and Manufacturers 
INDIANA PYTHIAN BUILDING 


CYIPIRESS FURST 


The photograph of Abraham Lincoln's birthplace on the 
front page of your February 12th issue is an object lesson of the 
advantage gained by the purchaser of lumber for buiiding purposes. 


Had this cabin been built of any of the modern compositions 
which are deing sold in competition with lumber there would be 
absclutely nothing left of it at the present date. One of the 
advantages to the consumer of lumber which the lumbér trade seems 
to have overlooked is the fact that even after lumber‘has served its 
purpose it still has an intrinsic value. This is not true of ‘cement 
or any of the other substitutes for lumber. Even in the manufacture 
of boxes ani crates the material used, if it is lumber, can be used 
over and over agein, whereas the use of any other material for this 
purpose is a complete loss after it has served its purpose. 


When a building is demolished,of the consequent wreckage 
the item of the most value ie the lumber, wooden doors, sash etc. It 
ig the opinion of the writer that this fact has been overlooked by 
the lumber industry in its competition with substitutes. 


OREGON FIR 


; CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 12, 1916. 
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There are now 66,449 women in the French Red Cross 
volunteer army, equipping 7,500 hospitals, with an aggregat 
of 118,000 beds. ‘The Red Cross flag now flies over 288 build 
ings in Paris alone. 

Tokio dispatches state that the Chinese rebels who ad- 
vanced from Yunnan Province into Sze-Chuen and captured 
Luchow and Chung-King have been joined -by Government 
troops. 

The commission for relief in Belgium announced at New 
York February 13 that since the beginning of its winter 
campaign it had sent 296,000 pairs of shoes to the destitute 
in Belgium and northern France, 

A full brigade of approximately 4,000 Americans now 
living in Canada will be recruited for service with the Domin- 
ion forces on the firing line in Flanders, it was announced at 
Toronto February 13. F 

It is reported that Germany is making strenuous efforts 
to induce the Poles to agree to accept autonomy under the 
suzerainty of Germany, in which event Germany will form 
an additional army of 900,000 Poles. P 

Disturbances caused by the recent food riots in Lisbon, 
Portugal, have been ended by the seizure by the police of a 
jarge quantity of bombs and concealed arms. 

Dispatches from Switzerland announce the failure of two 
large banking institutions in the south of Germany, one wita 
alleged liabilities of over $125,006,000. 

Vilhelm Hammerschoej, one of the most prominent Danish 
artists, is dead in Copenhagen. He was born in 1864. 

The British cruiser Arethusa struck a mine off the east 
coast and probably is a wreck, according to an announcement 
of the British Admiralty February 14. Ten of the crew were 
lost. . 

The German war office February 15 announced the capture 
of British positions over a front of 800 yards near Ypres, 
Belgium. 

An appropriation of $1,563,400,000 for the second quarter 
of 1916 is provided in a bill introduced in the French cham- 
ber of deputies February 15 by Alexandre Ribot, minister of 
finance. Of this amount all but $151,400,000 is for military 
purposes. 

Sir Thomas White, minister of finance, in his annual bud- 
get speech before the Canadian House of Commons February 
15 said that more than $250,000,000 probably would be re- 
quired should the enlisted military force approach its full 
authorized strength. 

Announcement was made February 9 that Gen. Sir Horace 
Lockwood Smith-Dorrien had resigned as commander of the 
British forces operating in East Africa, owing to ill health. 
Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, the minister of the interior, mines 
and defenses of the unit of South Africa, has accepted the 
vacancy with the temporary rank of lieutenant general. 





rr 


CONFER ON FEDERAL RULING 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 15.—There was an important 
conference of the crate manufacturers of the Southeast 
at the De Soto Hotel in Tampa yesterday which was 
largely attended. Conditions pertaining to the trade 
were informally discussed, among them being the new 
ruling of the bureau of chemistry at Washington, per- 
taining to the marking of berry crates. 

According to this ruling, which becomes effective at 
once, berries, peaches, tomatoes ete., in small open con- 
tainers, which are packed in crates and arranged within 
the crates in tiers or layers, constitute food in package 
form, within the meaning of the net-weight amendment 
of the pure food law, and that consequently the law 
requires that the crates shall be marked with a state- 
ment of the exact quantity of the contents. Each such 
statement shall include the number of small containers 
and the quantity of the contents of each. 

Pending a determination of the question whether the 
net-weight amendment applies to berries in small ‘con- 
tainers—such as those which usually hold one quart or 
one pint each, and which are commonly placed without 
covers in crates, each crate holding a number of small 
containers—and unless public notice be given of not less 
than two months, the department will not recommend 
any proceedings under the federal food and drug act 
solely upon the ground that berries in interstate com- 
merce or otherwise brought within the jurisdiction of 
the food and drug act, bear no statement of the quan- 
tity of the contents upon each such container. 

It was estimated at yesterday’s conference that com- 
pliance with this new marking provision will mean con- 
siderable more time and labor and expense to the crate 
manufacturers, who will be required to supply this work 
without extra cost to the packers. 





FIGURES SHOW LUMBERING TO BE MOST 
HAZARDOUS INDUSTRY 

TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 12.—A report just issued by 
the State Industrial Insurance Commission shows that 
Class 10, composing the lumbering and milling indus- 
try, takes the largest amount of money. Since the work- 
men’s compensation law went into effect in 1911 the lum- 
bering and mill industry has paid in $2,452,542 and has 
received $1,747,371 in accident claims and $175,703 in 
pensions, proving this industry the largest in the State. 
The total amount paid into the fund by all classes of 
industry since the law went into effect has been $5,855,935 
and there is in reserve $1,322,635 for pensions for widows 
and orphans. During January 1, 120 accidents were re- 
ported, bringing the grand total up to 61,479. There 
were fourteen fatal accidents in January, making the 
total fatalties since 1911 1,255. 


BABB LILI I I ID II 


DuRinG 1913 British South Africa imported $3,548,612 
worth of unmanufactured wood and timber; $1,502,684 
worth of flooring and ceiling; $157,660 worth of other 
woods; $98,133 worth of handles for picks, etc.; $419,745 
worth of houses framed in part; $70,044 worth of'staves 
and $416,648 worth of empty boxes. In 1914 the same 
imports were $2,628,148 worth of unmanufactured wood 
and timber; $10,035,907 worth of flooring and ceiling; 
$93.473 worth of lumber; $79,976 worth of handles and 
picks; houses framed in part to the value of $316,313, 
other wood to the value of $47,896 and $415,360 worth of 
empty boxes. 
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LARGE ORDER FOR AUTOMOBILE BODIES 


Will Necessitate Construction of Several Buildings 
to Care for It 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16—A contract for the manu- 
facture and delivery of $4,000,000 worth of automobile 
bodies was obtained last week by Russell E. Gardner, 
president of the Chevrolet Motor Company of St. Louis, 
from W. C. Durant, president of the Chevrolet Company 
of Delaware. 

Mr. Gardner said the order will necessitate the erection 
of several additional buildings and the purchase of much 
equipment. The plant at Second and Rutger streets, 
formerly the Banner Buggy Company’s plant, which now 
produces twenty-five Chevrolet cars a day, will be in- 
creased so that in thirty days the production will be 
seventy-five cars a day. This means a daily production 
of $37,500 for each of the 200 days in the automobile 
trade’s ‘‘year.’’ 

The Chevrolet Motor Company of St. Louis is distinet 
fro.a the Chevrolet Company of Delaware, except that 
Chevrolet cars are made here on a royalty basis and each 
company has a common interest in the other. It will 
require a year to make the 200,000 bodies which comprise 
the $4,000,000 order given by Mr. Durant. 

Should the St. Louis organization prove its capacity 
to handle the order for the 200,000 bodies according to 
the plans which have been made, Mr. Gardner said, the 
other factories virtually are assured. 

Mr. Gardner called the attention of Mr. Durand to the 
strategic geographical location of St. Louis, the facilities 
here for inexpensive expansion, the organization of the 
new steel company, with plenty of capital and large ore 
fields nearby, as well as the fact that the South and 
Southwest offer the best trade development opportunity 
for the motor car industry. 

The plans, which are predicted on the successful han- 
dling of the $4,000,000 order for bodies, call for the 
erection in St. Louis of factories to make nothing but 
motor car axles, factories to make nothing but wheels 
and other plants which will devote all their time to the 
manufacture of the various parts and accessories to be 
used by the entire Chevrolet organization and its sub- 
sidiary companies. 


COMPANY RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


ORANGE, TEx., Feb. 14.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders and airectors of the Alexander Gilmer Lum- 
ber Company was held in Orange Thursday, February 10. 
All officers and directors of the company were reélected, 
as follows: J. D. Butler, Beaumont, Tex., president; 
R. B. Graham, Denver, Colo., vice president; H. S. Fil- 
son, Houston, Tex., secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager. These with W. H. Stark, of Orange, and George H. 





Terrell, of Seattle, Wash., constitute the board of diree- 
tors. Those named attended the meeting, together with 
A. G. Thomas, of Orange, who, with W. H. Stark, rep- 
resented the interests of the Gilmer Estate. 

The officers expressed satisfaction with the report of 
last year’s business, conditions considered, and gratifica- 
tion over ee present prospects of the lumber market. 
No other business of importance was transacted, only 
routine matters being considered. The mills of this 
company are located at Remlig, Tex. 





A NEW TIMBERMAN’S MAP OF OREGON 


The Oregon State Board of Forestry has recently 
published a map of the State which should be of par- 
ticular interest and value to the timber owners of 
that State and also to eastern timbermen and operators 
who are looking to the Northwest as a field for invest- 
ment and operation. The map is 54 by 72 inches in 
size, and shows in lithographed colors the location of 
merchantable timberland, burned over, logged and 
brush areas. ‘Township and section lines, principal 
streams, roads and trails, as well as railroads in opera- 
tion and under contruction, are also given. Oregon 
has approximately one-sixth of the stumpage in the 
United States and the map, showing as it does the 
location of this timber with reference to transporta- 
tion facilities, should interest timbermen in general. 
Further information relative to the map can be had by 
addressing F. A. Elliott, State forester, Salem, Ore. 





BIDS RECEIVED ON TIMBER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—The forest supervisor at 
Albany, Ore., has just opened bids for 1,645,000 feet of 
timber on the Santiam national forest. The Albany Lum- 
ber Company, of Albany, were the successful bidders. 

The timber is located on the Santiam River, in section 
17, T. 10 S. R. 6 E., W. M., and consists of 1,432,000 
feet of Douglas fir, 108, 000 feet of western hemlock ‘and 
105,000 feet of red cedar. 

The advertised prices were $1.55 a thousand feet for 
Douglas fir, $1.70 a thousand for red cedar and 50 cents 
a thousand for hemlock. Two bids were submitted—one 
by D. 8. Livesay, of Woodburn, and the other by the 
Albany Lumber Company. The latter submitted the 
highest bid at the rates of $1.70 a thousand for Douglas 
fir and red cedar and 50 cents a thousand for hemlock. 


BLPAPBA PDD LDL LI 


ACCORDING to reports of the United States Bureau of 
Navigation forty-eight steel, sailing, steam, gas and un- 
rigged vessels, with a gross tonnage of 26,408 tons, were 
built in the United States and officially numbered during 
January, 1916. 


MERITS OF SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Association Issues Instructive Booklet Illustrating 
Wood’s Many Varied Uses—Proves Its Durability 


‘‘Lumber Pointers’’ is another of the interesting and 
genuinely instructive booklets, issued under the distinctive 
covers of the Southern Pine Association, of New Orleans, 
La. It deals with knowing and using the material best 
suited to individual needs, great or small, which means 
maximum service at minimum cost. 

On page 2 is a photograph of the quaint but stately 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, of Augusta, Ga. The cap- 
tion underneath this picture ‘reads: 


This structure, in the building of which all the wood use 
was southern yellow pine, is ninety-four years old and still 
is in a state of perfect preservation. No sign of decay has 
appeared, even in the massive yellow pine columns, which 
have withstood the moisture and heat of the southern 
climate almost a century. 


The booklet also contains many illustrations and a con 
siderable amount of text, showing the proper use of 
southern yellow pine in homes, for interior and exterior 
service and as paving, not only on streets, but on bridges 
and in factories. There are also special illustrated ar- 
ticles, on ‘‘Southern Yellow Pine for Silos,’’ ‘‘Southern 
Yellow Pine for Interior Finish,’’ and ‘Natural Finish 
for Southern Yellow Pine Interiors,’ together with in- 
structions as to staining and varnishing this wood. 





ELIMINATION OF UNFAIR COMPETITION 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—A. L. Porter, secretary 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has 
sent an appeal to the Federal ‘Trade Commission at 


Washington asking that the commission exercise its , 


power for the elimination of unfair competition in 
small retail centers. The commission is also asked to 
stand back of a movement to secure the passage of a 
Federal law making untruthful advertising through the 
mails a misdemeanor, after the manner of numerous 
State laws. 

In _ a letter to Chairman Davies, of the commission, 
Mr. Porter says: 


It is a recognized economic axiom that the small towns 
form the backbone of the country and that the small retail 
merchants form the nerve process of the nation’s spine. 
In acknowledgment of this fact the Government should 
bend every energy toward building up the small towns and 
assist the small business men by preventing, not the “more 
efficient’ but the “more powerful,’ rivals from a distance 
from putting them out. of business through methods of un- 
fair competition. 








STATISTICAL REPORT OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


STOCKS ON HAND a ce i, 


1916—JANUARY CUT AND SHIPMENTS, AND 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1916 AND 1915 




































































































































































KS ON HAND FEBRUARY 1, 1916. (161 ‘aioe 
168 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS. a sn 
ay pa Stocks January 1 January Cut January Shipments Stocks February | 
No. of On Hand January January _| Stocks on Hand Hl 
Mills January | Cut Shipments February | 1916 1915 1916 1915, 1916 1915 1916 1915, 
58 | 404,772,874| 445,578,294] 172,548,863 | 134,053,036 | 137,237,196] 128,849,145] 440,084,541{ 450,782,185 
30 | 206,239,048] 233,263,614] 73,236,085| 65,130,170 | 65,176,598| 81.384.675| 214,298,535! 217,009,109 
Louisiana... .....- 58 404,772,874 172,548,863 137,237,196 440,084,541 17 | 179,626,993| 189,593,715| 44,233,647| 43,287,991 | 42,104,226] 37,714,551! 181,756,414] 195,167,155 
a 2 | 211015s28| 7530757) ge387 998) le g3e7 2 | ge) aa aaa ei So Haas) ae ae 
a 61 tesseroral — gogiaees | gayoo7z0| 164303387 1) diemel shereel reel Piece | ames one) seat! see 
aaa | 133354407] 31'300852|  Q6RDIMII| 572254828 1 | ‘Spaan| Thovepe8) “visaae| ase | i2nz) “ysai77] sou] N97 
Srey te | ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 1 021, 20, sii teins os . 1904, 
556,01 Pe 
a one } | Pye araies a i a2 ans peer 161 | 1,026,477,223| 1,145,730,509 | 409,497,076 328,708, 143 |350,232,069| 330,666,494! 1,085,742,230| 1,143,772,158 
Missouri______.--- f 4 | 9,540,271 1,615,826 1,211,723] 9,944,374 A ls . ener 6701.763 easel 
: report 1915..-_- 7 | 10,620,625 821, .781, 660, 
OO | : | 823,780 1,240,168 873, 544 | 1,190,404 — 
| : *! 168 | 1,037,097,848 418,318,791 357,013,832 1,098,402,807 
Totals... __.-- | 168 | 1,037,097,848] 418,318,791 ae Se ae SORE er SONS Meee, oe 
January shipments were............. ey 85.35% of Production en a eae ame: 
January demand was............... i 76.98% of Production 
Stocks on hand increased............ si Bandi ite Dadi lad 5.91 f= 61 ,304,959 feet January 1, 1916—Stocks on hand decreased from sane date, 1915......... 119,253,286 feet or 10.41% 
February 1, 1916—Stocks on hand decreased from same date, 1915......... 58,029,928 feet or 5.08% 
CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1916, 1915 AND 1914, BY MONTHS. January, 1916—Cut more than January, 1915.......... ce seecereccvcnces 80,788,933 feet or 24.58% 
153 S. AME MILLS. | January, 1916—Shipments exceed January, 1915..... 2.2.0.0. e cece ences 19,565,575 feet or §.92% 
| 1916 1915 1914 
Month | 
EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
Cut | Shipments Cut Shipments Cut Shipments JANUARY 11, 1916, TO FEBRUARY 5, 1916. a 
| ce ee ay 
January _- | 403,818,579; 345,850,270! 327,667,530) 330,105,386 | 372,949,564|. 392,724,402 PINE 
fs ae | AON 336,481,949| 306,341,350 | 362,925,455) 349,148,321 7 OTHER KINDS 
ky aaa aceteoa see | 399,420,674| 378,737,967 | 398,092,313) 374,730,402 —_ re ae Total 
April____- Lees pees eee eae’ 393,421,769| 383,351,000 | 416,875,399) 399,524,654 | 
| ope OE ees | 386,086,918} 391,560,995 | 402,586,651! 403,755,718 Feet i Feet PA os « 
June____- be iets ee alee 386,601,309; 385,199,012 | 392,566,546 pease . | 
July _- Taare ere es | 391,590,958) 428,599,652! 401,710,094; 432,962, : 
Stas Pee eRe: | 369,641,306} 391,963,376'| 400,826,549) 388,725,223 Pensacola. ee) ee 2 Se | Si Bee 
September | _._________- eae 407,683,592; 444,681,244 | 400,153,398} 356,662,258 Pascagoul 907; 943 736,000 SN Pcie ee 4,143,000 
CS Se (es eA | 403,009,143} 458,136,071 | 369,483,977) 327,008,228 Gulfport... 5,367,000 959 oa Te ere eee —— 
November | .......-..-- RRR: | 421,199,785 464,444,822 | 330,480,737| 300,758,991 Ray Orieans---------—--- asia | 889 4963399 | 98 624 | 13 || 5073041 
December | .......-.--- Be eee Soe ae | 416,366,956| 381,765,484 | 293,003,627} 322,420,042 Key TS aie 6 5.000 1238 POR hk i ae, « Daa 43,000 6.2 = 
| | a... ‘ «ss is aati he ences, | aealbee denied Ippeneree” 1,641,000 
Totals | .._._._.| | 4,639,171,889] 4,744,886,359 | 4,541,654,310| 4,451,956,632 Andrews Bay---------) ONO | MOS mass gage bom agg ooo coat woei5z7 
January, 1 916, ‘chipmanto aE: «chs ken kaw ee LR 85.64% of Production Jacksonville.-...-..---..- 172,000 81.9 38,000 V8.1 ||-..-------------]---2---- ce 
January, 191 5, shipments were. .......2cccccesecces 100.74% of Production ~ re 40,811,177 72 13,646,304 2B9 2,807,224 49 57,264,705 
January, 1914, shipments were..............0+0000% 105.30% of Production Previously reported, > Qasr. 
Twelve months of 1915 shipments were............++- 102.28% of Production pel ras ae 145,046,695 678 52,739,861 246 16,335,503 76 || 214,122,059 
Twelve months of 1914 shipments were............. . 98 00% of Production oa ___| _} _____}__}.____ 
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NEW MARKETS FOUND FOR WASTE 


Tar and Oil Recovered by Recently Discovered Process 
—Demand Is Big 


MapIson, WIs., Feb. 14.—The development within the 
last two years of the process of recovering minerals from 
low grade ores and tailings from mining operations by 
what is called the ‘‘ flotation process’? has opened up an 
unexpected market for what, up to the present time, have 
been waste products in the distillation of wood, viz., the 
tars and tar oils. 

This process consists briefly in diluting the finely 
powdered ore with water and after adding a small amount 
of oil or other substance, the amount varying from one- 
half pound to two pounds to the ton of ore, the whole 
mixture is violently agitated so that air is thoroughly 
mixed with the ore, water and oil to form a froth. This 
froth floats to the top of the liquid and carries with it a 
large proportion of the valuable mineral, while the sand, 
lime and other impurities, although being actually 
lighter than the mineral matter, sink to the bottom, thus 
apparently disobeying the laws of gravity. 

It has been found that many kinds of oil can be used 
but in many instances the best materials have been wood 
products or some of the other oils, such as coal-tar or 
mineral oils, to which a certain amount of wood oils 
has been added. Pine oil, which is recovered with the 
turpentine in the distillation of fat pine stumps, is one 
of the best flotation agents, but since the maximum 
yield of pine oil is not over three gallons per cord it 
seems very likely that all the pine oil that could be 
reasonably manufactured in this country would play only 
a small part in filling the requirements for ‘‘flotation.’’ 
Next to pine oil in value come the pine tar oils and 
both hardwood and resinous wood creosotes. Probably 
20,000,000 gallons of hardwood tar are manufactured 
annually in this country, from which could be obtained 
at least 10,000,000 gallons of wood creosote. 

The demand on the wood distillation industry for these 
products has been so unexpected that many of the plants 


First clearances by the new collector of customs will 
be the schooners Frank W. Benedict and A. B. Barteau, 
loaded by the Lutcher & Mloore Lumber Company. Both 
of these vessels are completing their deck loads and 
expect to clear Wednesday morning. The Barieau clears 
for Havana with 425,000 feet and the Benedict for 
Martinique with 400,000 feet. 

At a meeting held in the office of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, attended by shippers, pilot 
commissioners and pilots, last Wednesday afternoon, 
pilotage rates, Sabine Pass bar to Orange, were fixed at 
$5 a draft foot of vessels, in and out. This is 50 cents 
a foot higher than the Port Arthur rate. The same 
rate will apply to Beaumont. Shippers attending the 
meeting were: W. H. Stark and F. H. Farwell, of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company; L. Miller and Joe 
Miller, of the Miller-Link Lumber Company; D. R. Me- 
Innis, manager for Henry Piaggio, all of Orange; Frank 
Keith, W. A. Bowie, M. MeL. Harding and A. Milch, 
manager of the Standard Export Lumber Company, all 
of Beaumont. 





HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS BANQUET 


Coast Lumber Company Employees Get Together in 
Efficiency Plan 


TacoMa, WASH., Feb. 12.—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the heads of departments of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company at their third annual dinner 
in the Tacoma Hotel in this city. The idea of bringing 
the men of the different departments together once a 
year where they could exchange views and make sug- 
gestions for the good of the organization was first 
put into effect two years ago. This plan is along the 
lines of the general work of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company to obtain better efficiency in all de- 
partments. The Emerson Company, of New York and 
Chicago, efficiency expert, has been supplying service 
to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company for the 
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BIG FOREIGN ORDER EXPECTED 


French Government Bill About to Be Placed — Will 
Move Early 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Feb. 15.—The greater part of an order 
for 200,000,000 feet of lumber tor the French Govern- 
ment will be placed in Savannah if adequate transporta- 
tion facilities can be secured, according to A. S. Ash, of 
New York, who is understood to represent the French 
purchasing commission in the United States. 

Mr. Ash has been in Savannah several days making 
guarded inquiries concerning available dockage space, 


-coal supplies, lighterage facilities and transportation 


accommodations in general. The French Government will 
agree to supply a number of the vessels, it is understood, 
and will assume all responsibility for the safe delivery 
of the order once it is upon the seas. 

The order, which it is estimated will run over $2,500,- 
000, will be for the greater part of southern yellow pine 
of various lengths, and will be used in the trenches on 
the front, road making, railroad beds, and shelters for 
the soldiers. The order will include several million feet 
of crossties. 

A small portion of the order has already been placed 
in the southwestern States, it is understood, but one ob- 
jection that the commission has to placing large contracts 
there is that a large order for the Italian Government 
was recently placed there, and that the transportation 
facilities at New Orleans and other Gulf ports will be 
inadequate for the prompt handling of both orders. 

While Mr. Ash is non-committal regarding the result 
of his investigations at Savannah, and it will probably 
not be known until he has made his report to his 
superiors in New York what orders will be placed in 
Savannah, he is understood to be satisfied with the prices 
quoted and the facilities for shipping. 

It is thought that a number of vessels that have been 
carrying freight to Russia via the Baltic sea will be 
diverted to Savannah for this lumber order, provided 
that it is placed here, and that several vessels of the Ceil 











HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF THE ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER COMPANY IN THIRD ANNUAL BANQUET AT TACOMA HOTEL, TACOMA. 


have not been prepared to supply the amount of oil re- 
quired. The United States Bureau of Mines has arranged 
for codperation with the Forest Products Laboratory in 
this city to see what can be done in the way of interest- 
ing the entire wood distillation industry in this oppor- 
tunity for marketing their tars which, heretofore, have 
been used largely for fuel at the distillation plants. 





VOUCHES FOR PERMANENCY OF WOOD 


Boston, Mass:, Feb. 14.—‘‘Permanency of materials 
is not restricted to brick alone . . . wooden houses can 
be constructed to last 100 years.’’ 

So states the Boston Sunday Herald in an article on 
its ‘‘Home Builders’ Page’’ and then goes on to cite 
instances of famous wooden houses around this city which 
make mere century-old structures appear in comparison 
like infants. ‘‘ White pine was used extensively in these 
houses, which fact is testimony to the lasting qualities 
of that wood,’’ the Herald continues. 





TEXAS TOWN A PORT OF ENTRY 


Orange Makes Its Own Clearances—All Formalities 
Completed 


ORANGE, TEXx., Feb. 15.—Orange has been designated 
a customs’ station by the Department cf Treasury, pend- 
ing congressional action on the bill to make this city 
a sub-port of entry, and P. N. Ingraham of Port Ar- 
thur, has been appointed deputy collector of customs 
for this port, having arrived in the city on last-Satur- 
day to assume his duties. He has established temporary 
quarters with the board of trade until arrangements can 
be made for custom house facilities. 

This port will now make its own clearances, whereas 
it has been necessary for boats to put in at Port Arthur, 
both in and outbound of Orange; they will now come 
direct to Orange from the bar and go to sea from 
here, 


last two years. At the dinner Capt. H. W. Palmer, 
superintendent of the plant, acted as toastmaster, and 
one of the principal speakers was L. B. Knapp, of the 
Emerson Company, who has had charge of the effi- 
ciency service of the plant. 

_ Following the dinner, Maj. E. G. Griggs, president 
of the comp&ny, who was the last of the speakers, 
invited the men to accompany him to the Chamber of 
Commerce, where they were given an exhibition of 
pictures of the United States Forest Service and the 
Olympic Forest Reserve, and also a collection of views 
of the Columbia Highway, Oregon’s newest and most 
beautiful driveway, along the south bank of the Columbia 
River. 





LUMBERMEN FIND PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 15.—O. S. Tam, vice president and 
general manager of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, of 
Orange, a lumberman of long experience and a close 
student of market conditions, said to a correspondent of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this morning as to the pres- 
ent status of the market: 


While there has not been the quick resumption of activity 
that was expected, following the inventory season, there are, 
on the other hand, no decided symptoms of receding values. 
Our compauy is booking some orders at about the same prices 
that prevailed during December and is granting no conces- 
sions whatever. 

There is considerable special cutting on the market, indi- 
cating a marked increase in building. This inquiry is from 
practically all sections of the country; there is much building 
going on in Texas and more is planned that will be under- 
taken during the spring months. ‘Throughout the middle 
West and the West there are unmistakable evidences of an 
unusual amount of building. Operations have been seriously 
delayed by the extremely severe winter, but I believe that 
this delay is only temporary. 

There is no question as to the prosperity of the country ; 
there is an abundance of money, and those wanting to build 
can usually obtain all that is needed. I therefore believe that 
an end of the severe weather will see an unwonted resump- 
tion of activity that will mean a solid and well balanced 
market condition that will show gradual improvement 
throughout the spring and summer. In short, I believe that 
the healthy condition that we have expected has been delayed 
only temporarily, and that there can be little question as to 
the prospect being very bright. 


Transatlantique, now plying between the West Indies and 
Marseilles, will be routed via Savannah on the return 
trips to load lumber. 

All contracts the commission places for lumber will be 
short time ones, it is definitely stated, as the lumber will 
be needed in France in the spring. 





TO LOCATE LUMBER DRYING PLANT 


Confer on Advisability of Establishing Vulcanizing 
Operation in the South 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Feb. 14.—For the purpose of locating 
a lumber drying plant at Savannah, F. K, Fish, jr., rep- 
resenting the Lumber, Tie & Timber Vulcanizing Com- 
pany, of New York, is in conference with Savannah 
lumber interests. The plant proposed by the company 
will be the first of its kind to be erected in the South. 
The vulcanizing process is said to effect economy in the 
marketing of timber and to permit the use of lumber now 
considered practically worthless. 

Mr. Fish in discussing the process claimed that it 
presents in general a better and more economical method 
of seasoning lumber than the methods now in use and 
that in particular it will probably season without exten- 
sive checking or warping such difficult woods as southera 
black gum and render them commercially available and 
valuable. It is claimed also that the quality of lumber is 
improved, discolorations are equalized and that lumber 
treated with this process will take a better polish and 
the natural grain is emphasized and beautified. The 
vuleanized wood also, he says, is less liable to swell and 
shrink after being put in place, its moisture content 
being rendered less easily changeable. 

[It will be recalled that this company had an interest- 
ing exhibit at the New York Forest Products Exposition. 
J. H. Burton, the well known New York wholesale lum- 
berman, is one of those heavily interested in this com- 
pany. The practical results of the operation of a south- 
ern commercial plant using this process will be watched 
with interest—EDITOR. ] 
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Real L 


umber Salesmanship 





[ Mr. Kendall prefaced his address with the staiement 
that in using the word ‘‘salesman’’ he did not intend 
that it should be defined as a traveling representative, 
but rather to include all those engaged in selling lum- 
ber, whether their title be ‘‘ president,’’ ‘‘sales mana- 
ger,’’ or ‘*traveler,’’ and added that any seeming criti- 
cism had been taken home by the speaker and his asso- 
ciates. He believed that all were in the same predica- 
ment, but he hoped to awake all hands and secure united 
action for the good of the entire industry. ] 

Before taking up the subject assigned to me, I want 
to consider for a few moments lumber salesmanship as 
it is, discover if we can why present conditions pre- 
vail, and what can be done to bring about necessary 
changes. Lumber is sold today in exactly the same 
way it was sold fifty years ago. In the manufacturing 
end the lumberman has kept fairly abreast with the 
times, but in the selling of his product he is antedi- 
luvian. 

When the granger States were settling up and the 
per capita consumption of wood was increasing faster 
than the production the game was easy. With the turn 
of the tide the game was not so difficult, but now with 
a declining consumption and stationary production, it 
is the hardest selling proposition of any mercantile 
line today. 

The failure of the manufacturer to recognize the 
significance of the declining consumption and his failure 
to investigate promptly the causes thereof are the sources 
of a large part of our present troubles. Instead of 
doing these things he sought to hold profit in his busi- 
ness by cutting his operating costs to offset his falling 
sales average. But there is a limit beyond which a 
reduction of expenses can not go and, with this limit 
reached, the problem instead of being solved was greater 
than before. After years of profitless operation the 
other end of the business comes up for examination, 
and I am frank to say that the selling end makes a 
very poor showing. 

Now on the whole the salesman is not to blame. 
You were placed in a rut and permitted to stay there; 
in fact, encouraged to stay there. Your selling educa- 
tion consisted of a year or more at a sawmill, or in an 
office, or in a retail yard. You were taught to recog- 
nize a 2x4 from a 2x6 and, if not too close to the line, 
one grade from the other. Then you were introduced 
to a price list and without being told the why or 
wherefore of this most wonderful piece of literature, 
you were presented with an order book, a stock sheet 
and a roll of expense money. This last by the way, be- 
ing the only thing of intrinsic value given you, was 
charged to your account. 

From then on you were a salesman and your success 
or failure depended, aside from recognized fundamen- 
tal requirements, upon the number of cars you sold in 
a month. I might dwell at some length upon the choice 
of words here. You will notice I said the number 
of cars sold a month, the fact being that there were sea- 
sons and years in the calendar that did not have much 
bearing upon your case—you were judged by the month 
and your knowledge of this fact has, in many instances, 
led you to do the inevitable and, for you, the neces- 
sary. 

Now from the time you closed the door of the home 
office with the aforesaid price list, order book and 
expense money, what has been the meat of the corre- 
spondence you have-had with your house? Prices, prices, 
prices! Your daily reports all carry the largest space 
for the heading—‘‘Other prices being made in your 
territory.’’ Your sales manager wrote you volumes 
telling you to raise this price or cut that one. You 
in return wrote, wired, or telephoned about a new low 
price you were going to have to meet. You went to bed 
at night with the price list in your mind, and woke up 
to face it in your morning’s mail. It is not strange 
that this situation developed the most ruinous competi- 
tion any line of business has ever faced. The peculiar 
part of the whole affair is the fact that while this 
wonderful system of price salesmanship in the lumber 
business was being built up, the executive who would 
row for days with the mill foreman about a 5-cent in- 
crease in the oil account did not turn a hair when a 
sales manager glibly told him that prices would have 
to be cut 50 cents a thousand. 

So much for the past and present. What of the 
future? 

What of the Future 


The lumberman first must learn the lumber business, 
apply fundamentals of salesmanship to the marketing of 
his product and educate the public to the proper use 
of his product. 

The lumberman from operator to salesman must know 
more about wood, its origin, its growth, its defects, its 
limitations and its. merits. He must know its proper 
uses, and he must know something of the problems 
of the consumer and how to solve them. He must also 
know something about substitutes. This is a large 
order but it must be filled. As the second ingredient of 
my prescription can not be examined without consider- 
ing the first, I will proceed to what I consider the most 
immediate necessity of the three: namely, the application 
of the fundamentals of salesmanship to wood products. 


*Address delivered at annual meeting of Central 
Association of Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Chicago, Ill, February 16, 1916. 


[By H. T. Kendall, of Houston, Tex.] 








I have read volumes on salesmanship and have heard 
many discussions of the subject, and each speaker or 
writer has his own pet list of fundamentals. All are 
important but in a relative degree. There is no need 
for me to discuss at length such elementary considera- 
tions as honesty, industry, obedience, confidence, fear- 
lessness and grit. In passing them, however, I wish 
to call your attention to the fact that honesty is a 
broad word. Most men are honest in money matters. 
The salesman’s honesty must not only cover his expense 
account, but his house, his customer, his competitor and 
himself. Industry does not mean the working of six 
towns in one day, and the sleeping in two beds at night. 
It means carefully applied effort in the proper direction. 
Obedience does not mean blind submission, nor does 
fearlessness demand bold assertion. Grit stands for 
**Don’t give up the ship.’’ On the firing line as every 
salesman is, knock-out blows are being struck and re- 
ceived daily, and the salesman without grit soon ceases 
to worry either his house or his trade. No indictment 
can be placed against the lumber salesman of wood 
products for lack of these fundamentals, because you 
are honest and industrious, you are obedient and fear- 
less, and you have grit in unlimited quantities, or long 
ago through the lack of proper support from your house 
you would have ceased to send in daily a neatly written 
report of your expenses pinned bashfully behind a crop 
report or order. 

‘‘Educated Enthusiasm’’ and ‘‘Intelligent Appli- 
cation’’ 

Now this is late in the discussion to introduce a text, 
but to me the matters that most concern us are ‘‘edu- 
cated enthusiasm’’ and ‘‘ intelligent application.’’ 

Recall for a moment my review of the average sales- 
man’s training, and I believe you will agree with me 
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that there is little in price instruction that will generate 
enthusiasm, nor is there much in a stock sheet to per- 
mit intelligent application. 

Now of course when I say that we mpst get away 
from price salesmanship I do not mean that it is not 
up to the salesman or the sales manager, or the execu- 
tive, to consider and weigh carefully competitive condi- 
tions in the consuming territory, but except for a com- 
plete reversal of present economic tendencies the wood 
salesman is going to have to build his campaign on edu- 
cation in order to check the sagging price of his product. 

This education must be developed along three lines: 
First, a study of salesmanship as taught and prac- 


_ticed in other successful mercantile lines. Second, a 


thorough and complete knowledge of the wood you are 
selling, the proper uses of each grade, some basic in- 
formation along scientific and engineering lines, and a 
more thorough understanding of the possibilities of 
the territory if properly developed. Third, full infor- 
mation regarding the defects and limitations of the 
substitutes of wood. 

Most of you are no doubt familiar with the elaborate 
training other mercantile lines are giving their sales- 
men. The National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, is a most excellent example. In its school of sales- 
manship it has studied the problem of marketing cash 
registers from every possible angle. A graduate from 
this school aside from a little necessary technical knowl- 
edge should be able to sell toothpicks or locomotives, 
because the company first makes its representatives 
salesmen in the fullest sense of the word. I am in- 
formed that the National Cash Register Company teaches 
its salesmen answers to every possible argument and 
objection the prospective customer may put up. For 
example, the company has prepared over fifty answers 
to the question ‘‘ Your price is too high,’’ and it offers 
a prize to any salesman who can send in to the home 
office some new objection to its product. This objection 
is immediately studied and correct and convincing 
answers are found. Then both the objection and the an- 


swers are sent to all the salesmen. In addition to this, the 
salesmen are familiarized with the details of competi- 
tive goods, and they are taught to show off their product 
by calling the buyer’s attention to the meritorious fea- 
tures of their own machine. 

While I have never had the pleasure or the oppor- 
tunity of personally visiting the National Cash Register 
school for salesmen, I venture the assertion that before 
it goes into the intricacies of its product it first gives 
its men a thorough course in salesmanship as a profes- 
sion. Now the National Cash Register people are not 
the only people who have found a course of this sort 
necessary. Hundreds of mercantile establishments in 
all lines of trade are finding it necessary to abandon 
the old hit or miss methods of employing salesmen 
and accepting only trained men, or men that can pass 
an ordinary examination in the science of salesmanship. 


Scheme Tried on Own Salesmen 


About six months ago we began sending our salesmen 
weekly letters on salesmanship. The idea was wholly 
an experiment. We wanted to see whether or not the 
lumber salesman was seeking for any knowledge about 
this subject. At first we were somewhat disappointed, 
but as these letters began to ‘‘soak in’’ results were 
highly gratifying. We did not ask the salesmen even to 
acknowledge these letters, but in the original letter out- 
lining the plan we requested that if any particular 
point appealed to them they write us a letter giving 
us their ideas and suggestions. We in turn would copy 
the letter and send it to all salesmen. We have had 
some splendid letters—letters that the author of the 
course we are now using would be glad to sign his 
name to. In addition to this we have had dozens of let- 
ters from salesmen advising that this particular order 
was sold through the putting into practice of some bit ot 
information picked out of the letter he had received the 
week or weeks before. I firmly believe that the lumber 
salesman appreciating the limitations of his training 
will become a most willing and enthusiastic pupil if a 
course of this kind can be given generally. 

Let us stop to consider for a moment what the sell- 
ing talk of the present wood salesman is. After an ex- 
change of courtesies with the buyer he is invited to put 
his prices on a list of lumber, which he does almost 
mechanically. The buyer scans the list and nine times 
out of ten he is told, and generally truthfully, that the 
price is too high on such and such an item. You may 
accidentally or casually remark something about the 
quality of your product as compared with the other 
fellow’s, but when the buyer informs you that it is a 
fine mill, and a concern as big as yours, that end of the 
argument is closed. If through generalship you can out- 
talk the buyer you get the order at your quotation. If 
not you either cut your price or leave the business. 

The objections you meet with ‘‘Your price is too 
high,’’ ‘‘nothing today,’’ and the like are in many 
cases simply defenses the buyer puts up because he does 
not want to be sold. He may not want your goods or 
he may have a better known competitor’s advance card 
in his vest pocket, or one of a million reasons why he 
wishes to turn you down. Now it is up to you to 
find out where his defenses are the weakest, or by sheer 
foree of argument break through the wall. This is 
where the training in salesmanship comes to your aid. 
The ability to analyze the situation and correctly decide 
what course to pursue is the application of this train- 
ing. The psychology of salesmanship is a subject that 
I am not able to discuss, but if your foundation as a 
salesman is laid upon its precepts you need have no fear 
of your success. 

Now I am frank to say that the strictly price buyer 
is a hard nut to crack, but if you can get one good, 
live, hustling, educated, advertising lumber merchant 
in his locality interested in your proposition, and through 
his assistance reach the consumer, you will soon have 
Mr. Price Buyer looking around for someone to tell 
him where to get trade-marked, guaranteed and adver- 
tised goods. My experience has been that the way 10 
sell some men is to sell their competitors first. 


Essential Knowledge for Lumber Salesmanship 


Now a thorough and complete knowledge of the wood 
you are selling does not simply mean that you know 
you are selling yellow pine instead of fir, or hemlock 
instead of norway, nor does it simply mean that you 
can properly and accurately grade the product of your 
sawmill, It means that you should have a general idea 
of the forestry problems of the wood you are selling, 
a fairly accurate idea of operating methods and some 
information regarding operating costs, particularly from 
the log pond to the car; in addition to this an accurate 
knowledge as to the possibitities of both your timber 
and plant. You should be able to talk intelligently 
on such subjects as ‘‘fungus growths, their causes, 
effects and prevention’’; ‘‘density as a method of de- 
termining strength’’; ‘‘various treatments of wood to 
insure fireproofing and durability’’; ‘‘proper uses of 
heart wood’’; ‘‘ proper uses of sap wood’’; ‘‘ why wood 
is the best silo material’’; ‘‘why wood makes the best 
paving’’; ‘‘proper laying of shingles’’; ‘‘the paint 
problem’’; ‘‘methods of interior finishing’’; ‘‘lath and 
how to lay them,’’ and so on. 

Then, too, there is another series of subjects that you 
should have at your fingers’ ends. The stocks at the 
mills—seasonable surpluses, as all kinds of lumber does 
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vot move with equal freedom at all times of the year. 
You may have a heavy stock of a certain item, but 

you know you are one of a few concerns that’ have 
ihis stock in surplus to offer, or that the normal con- 
suming period for it has not yet arrived, you will have 
confidence either to ask a good price or pass the sale 
altogether. Another proposition to consider is, ‘‘ what 
vour territory will not use.’’ You ean not "sell the 
complete list of all the grades and sizes in one market. 
The low price you may make in order to sell ‘‘A’’ a 
few thousand feet of stock. he don’t want or can’t 
use soon reaches the ears of ‘‘B,’’ and then on until 
it reaches ‘‘C,’’? who may be a large buyer of this 
specific article in a territory where it is ‘staple, and 
then you pay dearly for a small order you succeeded 
in forcing ‘‘A’’ to sign. There are many other factors 
of this kind that need your attention, but these examples 
bring out the thought. 

Now your educational studies take another turn: The 
proper re-sale and use of the product. ‘There is through 
lack of accurate and well distributed information a 
tremendous waste because of the improper use of wood. 
On one hand low grade stock has been used resulting in 
a failure, and on the other hand a high grade, causing 
an unnecessarily high cost for wood construction. 

The manufacturer and the manufacturer’s salesman 
can not ery out ‘‘I am not my brother’s keeper.’’ We 
are a party to the indictment as much as the retailer 
or the builder who through ignorance brings trouble 
to the consumer of our product. It is up to us to see 
that our product is properly used and, to a certain ex- 
tent, properly cared for. The man who wittingly sclls 
something that he knows is not suited for the purpose 
intended commits a crime and the man who knows that 
the sale is wrong and makes no effort to correct it is 
a party to it. 

It is also up to you to see that every opportunity in 
your territory to sell your product is taken advantage 
of. With your selling ability, your knowledge of the 
possibilities of your manufacturing plant and timber, 
and your knowledge of production costs, you can become 
a valuable ally to your retail trade in the re-sale of 
your product in his territory. You and your customer 
must go to the consumer, hand in hand, as the sales- 
men of other lines do, and solve the problems together. 
You must always remember that he is entitled to a profit 
and trade protection. He performs for you and you 
for him a valuable service. Each should see that the 


other is paid. The poseibilities of this sort of develop- 
ment in the sale of wood products are limitless. Why 
not amplify this opportunity? 


As to Substitute Materials 

Without doubt one of the most alarming facts de- 
veloped by an examination of the selling end of the 
lumber business is that no one in the lumber business 
apparently has any idea of the defects and limitations 
of its competing substitute materials, nor has any effort 
been made to discover whether or not the claims for 
these substitute materials are well founded. About the 
only phase of this question that has had any considera- 
tion whatever up to the present time is a rather half- 
hearted investigation as to the truth of the substitutes’ 
attack on wood. There is absolutely no article sold that 
is suitable for all uses and the sweeping claims made 
by some of our competitors are unquestionably made 
as pure bluff. The part the road salesman can play 
in discovering the strength and weakness of our sub- 
stitute competition is a big one. If you will keep your 
eyes and ears open you can forward to your house or to 
the secretary of your association much information that 
will be valuable not only in itself, but probably will give 
trained investigators clues as to how and where to pur- 
sue their investigations. 

But no matter how highly educated you are along 
any line, if you fail in enthusiasm or intelligent appli- 
cation of the education afforded you, you are still a 
failure. Enthusiasm is born only of faith. You must 
have absolute faith in the article you are selling and 
make your customer share your faith. Not only believe 
in wood, but learn to see its beauties and the wonderful 
possibilities of it; contemplate upou its usefulness and 
of the daily necessity for it. Then use wood wherever 
you can and see that after it is used it is properly cared 
for. Talk wood. Don’t let your neighbor’s or your 
customer’s objections or complaints go unanswered. Re- 
member you must be on the job twenty-four hours a 
day. Your chance to help your business does not cease 
when you leave the customer’s office. Even though you 
have no other requisites of a salesman, have faith in 
what ‘you are selling. 

The last two words of my text do not need detailed 
consideration. Any dictionary wiil define them for you. 
The lumber salesman can not be accused of lack of in- 
telligent application because he has never had any- 
thing aside from a price list and a stock sheet requiring 


his attention. But after the talents have been given 
you, don’t bury them in the ground, but use them. 

Compared with other mercantile lines the lumber sales 
man is underpaid. Considering what service we are 
now, in the face of present needs, giving the lumber 
business we are lavishly recompensed. New demands 
are going to be made upon us. We must do our part, 
and we will do it. It is up to us to put our shoulder 
to the wheel, and see that the man next to us joins 
our efforts to get out of the rut. Only by long, con- 
sistent, insistent effort will the necessary changes be 
brought about, and though some of us fail to finish the 
fight the honor is none the less if we have honestly 
tried. 

United Effort Necessary 
+ 


And now to gather up one more loose thread and | 
am through. Your efforts to reach the consumer and 
educate him as to the proper use of wood are going to 
move in small circles. The main fight must be made 
by united effort. So we must look to the lumber asso- 
ciation to carry us through. Your interest in the work 
of these associations is no longer invited; it is demanded. 
The industry is going to be taxed to pay the increasing 
bills for public ity and investigation work of all sorts, 
and one unsympathetic salesman will cause the lumber 
business more concern than a dozen outside enemies. 
Your house is paying the bills. It believes in the work. 
Will you knowingly ruin an investment that the man 
who is supplying you with your bread and butter makes 
so that he may bring profit to his business? If so, you 
directly limit your own earning capacity, not to con- 
sider the injury you are doing others. Boost associa- 
tion work. Interest your customers so that they may 
in turn interest the consumer. Read association litera- 
ture. Study association problems, and give the asso- 
ciation the benefit of your ideas and observations. 

So, gentlemen, if we have been weighed and found 
wanting we need not feel discouraged. The way to better 
fulfillment of our task is pointed out to us; we have the 
staff of modern business methods to lean on and the light 
of association work to guide us safely. We can, how- 
ever, only honestly make the start by believing ‘in ‘our 
ultimate success, ‘educate ourselves in accordance with 
the necessities of modern business, and then enthusias- 
tically apply ourselves and so when another day of 
reckoning comes we will be commended as good and faith- 
ful servants. 











In complying with the request of your secretary for 
a brief paper to introduce the discussion of the wood 
shingle roof, I am aware that what I have to say will be 
susceptible to criticism from the extremists among fire 
preventionists, who believe that wood has no legitimate 
part in the building world, on the one hand, and from the 
extremists among the wood advocates, who believe, or 
profess to believe, that wood is just as safe a structural 
material as steel, concrete or brick, on the other. Yet I 
believe that truth and wisdom lie between these extremes, 
and there always is to be remembered the fact that while 
absolute safety is theoretically to be desired, it would 
he against publie policy to drive, or attempt to drive, a 
great industry like the lumber interests out of business, 
even if it were possible. What applies to structural ma- 
terials in general naturally applies as well to roof covering. 

It has become axiomatic that the wood shingle roof 
is a menace to our cities, owing to the spark and flying 
brand hazard and also as a contributing factor in the 
defective flue hazard. Even as I write this, I have re- 
ceived a report from Chief J. I. Reeder, of the Gadsden 
(Ala.) fire department, showing that 70 percent of the 
fires in Gadsden in 1915 were due to sparks on the roof 
and the combination of defective flue and shingle roof. 
He listed 123 fires caused by sparks on the roof. In 
his report for the first half of 1915, Fire Marshal H. W. 
Bringhurst, of Seattle, listed 123 fires due to these 
causes, of which 61 were caused by sparks on the roof. 
These instances might be multiplied indefinitely. 

The National Fire Protection Association, through its 
twenty years’ of activity, has been the dominant factor 
in the movement to eliminate the shingle roof hazard. 
Working toward the ideal, it has, of course, sought the 
absolute elimination of the shingle, but it is doubtful if 
it could have accomplished anything of value if it had 
sought to accomplish less. It has brought about the 
enactment of ordinances prohibiting the use of the wood 
shingle in some cities and restriction of their use in 
many places where it was not possible to bring about 
prohibition. It also has carried forward a very effective 
campaign of education concerning this hazard, and while 
it has oceupied what might be regarded as the extreme 
position with regard to it, it has shown, from time to 
time, commendable willingness to meet the shingle inter- 
ests half way in the effort to secure the utmost of safety 
requirements without causing hardship to legitimate effort 
and business investment. In this work it has had the 
ardent support of about thirty State fire prevention asso- 
ciations, a number of organizations of firemen and fire 
chiefs, and it should have the support of this conference 
so far as the influence of the members lies in the way of 
providing fire limit ordinances and safe and reasonable 
roofing provisions in other building laws. The enactment 
of an adequate fire limit law can always be defended 
from attack by the shingle interests on the ground that 
in the congested. value areas, sought to be included in the 
fire district, most of the roofs are flat, and therefore are 
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not eligible to the emplacement of any shingle roof 
covering. 

In view of the hazard, the question arises whether to 
eliminate the wood shingle roof or to restrict and regu- 
late it. I believe restriction, coupled with regulation 
through the requirement of some form of fireproofing 
treatment of the shingles, is apt to get us farther than 
to attempt its elimination, however desirable that might 
appear to be. 


Virtually all shingle roof manufacturers readily concur 
in the view that the wood shingle should not be permitted 
within the fire limits of cities, which should inelude all 
the congested value district in "each instance, with a safe 
margin of intermediate territory to provide a zone of 
safety between it and the residential section. Outside 
this, in turn, in my judgment, there should be another 
zone, in which modified restrictions might well be en- 
forced, such as providing that combustible roofing, if 
(and where) permitted, could be installed only when 
chemically treated to provide a moderate degree of fire 
resistance. Outside the intermediate zone it would not be 
unduly oppressive to require that if a shingle roof is 
installed within 100 feet of any other building it must 
be chemically treated so as to become fire retardant. It 
is perfectly feasible so to treat shingles as to make them 
fairly fire resistant, and the process also makes the 
shingles more durable. 

Concerning fire limit ordinances, I would lay down the 
broad proposition that any group of population that has 
progressed far enough to require an organized village 
or city government should enact a fire limit ordinance 
and enforce its provisions. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories has approved certain 
specifications for tar and gravel roof covering; for metal, 
both sheet and shingle; for various forms of prepared 
roof covering, generally known as asphalt roofing, both 
sheet and shingle; slate and tile roofing and certain makes 
of asbestos roofing. Tar and gravel, for a flat roof, are 
excellent, but must be renewed at relatively frequent 
intervals, and if there is an appreciable pitch to the 
deck the heat of summer causes the tar to run and disin- 
tegration is more rapid. Its fire resistance is moderate. 

Sheet metal roofing tends to corrode, either on the lap 
or wherever it is bent, owing to the fracture of the tin or 
galvanized coating, which permits air and water to 
reach the basic sheet and oxidization to set in. This may 
be obviated only by frequent painting. The metal shingle 
is liable to oxidize around the edges, which in turn per- 
mits water and air to reach the nail holes and tends to 
deterioration. Both roofs have good fire resistant qual- 
ities, and the sheet metal roof has been known to fall 
intact, its interior supports having been burned away, 
and to blanket a fire. 

The slate roof, if exposed to a hot fire, will crack and 
spall, permitting fire to enter from the outside, and it is 
so heavy that if the interior supports are weakened by 
fire the collapse of the roof is virtually assured. There 
was a marked instance of this kind at the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) overall factory fire about three years ago, in 
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which slate roof covering on the Federal building ad- 
joining cracked to such a degree from radiated heat that 
fire entered the upper portion of the building. This 
criticism applies also to tile. 

Asphalt roofings, properly made, are excellent within 
moderate limits, but should not be confused with cheap 
tarred paper or felt roofing, sometimes sold in thir stead, 
which is of little fire retardant value, and in its cheapest 
forms frequently constitutes a fire hazard. Asphalt is 
not combustible, but in preparing it for impregnation 
of the felt which is the basis of this roof covering it 
has to be fluxed with volatile and inflammable oils. If 
these are properly expressed under sufficient pressure, and 
particularly if the basie felt is interleaved with a layer 
of asbestos paper, this class of roofing will give excellent 
results with respect to both durability and fire resistance. 

In my judgment, the ideal roof covering, taking into 
consideration durability, fire resistance, maintenance cost 
and consequent ultimate price, weight, and convenience 
of handling, is the asbestos shingle. There are two or 
‘three makes on the market, the most generally accepted 
form made of 20 percent asbestos fiber and 80 percent 
Portland cement. It is built up in laminated form, put 
under heavy hydraulic pressure and comes out the equal 
in every respect of natural slate without any of the de- 
fects of the latter. It can be handled easily, it weighs 
only from 260 to 300 pounds to the hundred square feet, 
the longer it is exposed to the weather the better it be- 
comes, and its power of fire resistance have won the 
approval of laboratories besides having been demon- 
strated many times in actual fire service. The first cost 
is moderate and the ultimate cost is so low as to make it 
the most economical roof covering to instal. Prior to 
its introduction in this country it was in successful use 
for many years in Austria, where its definite powers of 
fire resistance were clearly established before it was 
brought to America. Up to 1910 one Austrian manufae- 
turer had sold more than 70,000,000 square feet of this 
roofing. 

Having presented this summary to the roofing question 
from the standpoint of fire prevention, I wish to call 
your attention to the necessity of establishing reasonable 
regulations in all municipalities and the desirability of 
procuring, if possible, State regulation in order that prac- 
tice may be uniform at least within each State. In this 
connection I call your attention to a resolution adopted 
by the Fire Marshals’ Association of North America at 
its Philadelphia meeting in 1913, to the effect that: 

‘‘We urge the adoption of fire limit ordinances by all 
municipalities, and the prohibition of the use of com- 
bustible roofing within such, limits, or within 100 feet of 
any other building.’’ 

This is a moderate presentation of a sound policy, but 
it might be modified without seriously impairing its effi- 
ciency by providing that if combustible roofing is in- 
stalled within certain limits, or within a certain distance 
from any other building, it must be chemically treated to 
increase its powers of fire resistance. I believe this 
would meet all essential fire prevention requirements and 
would not work hardship on the shingle interests. 
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The city of Buffalo, on the western border of New York,—the 
gateway to that State and to its neighboring States, and to New 
England, for the great commercial empire of the West, and for 
Canada, just across the border—is a hardwood lumber market of 
exceptional location and eminent position. It has all the ad- 
vantages of trunk-line communication with important hardwood 
producing districts to the southwest; it has all-water transporta- 
tion from Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, giving it a low 
freight-rate to its very door; it has at its command the hard- 
woods of Canada; it can readily secure the hardwoods of Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia; and the native woods of its own 
State are within easy access. It is true also that nothing suec- 
ceeds like success, and this especially applies to a city that is 
a market. The mere fact that Buffalo is a success as a hardwood 
market means that millions of feet of hardwoods are held in 
stock there constantly, making almost any wood or grade im- 
mediately available in quantity, or making mixed cars of any 
character, however diversified the requirements of the customer, 
easily possible. 

It means also that Buffalo is the headquarters of hardwood 
lumbermen who thoroughly understand hardwood requirements 
and sources of supply. Therefore, in addition to the millions 
of feet of hardwood that go into pile in Buffalo every year for 
distribution over a wide territory, Buffalo hardwood lumbermen 
are also the agency which moves a tremendous volume of hard- 
woods direct from mill to customer without the lumber being 
actually put on sticks in Buffalo. Buffalo is not only a great 
hardwood yard center but it is also a hardwood business center. 

On these pages appear the portraits of representatives of the 
eleven leading hardwood lumber firms of Buffalo. Every one of 
the eleven can give you at least eleven good reasons why Buf- 
falo is a logical hardwood lumber market, why its past has been 
glorious and why its future is assured. They look upon their 
city as the natural and only gateway for a large territory 
and a large number of consumers. Ask any one of these men 
why Buffalo is a hardwood market and his bosom will swell with 
pride and his words ring with confidence. 

When asked for his opinion, one Buffalo hardwood 
lumberman said: 

‘*An unique and important development of the lum- 
ber trade is represented by the growth of the very 
large hardwood business at Buffalo. As a facility, on 
the one hand, for the enormous productive territory in 
the. South and West, and on the other hand for the 
consumers of lumber in the East, the purchasing, stor- 
age and distributing ability of the Buffalo market has 
come to be a very valuable and, in a large degree, a nec- 
essary function of the business. Sawmill men, to the 
number of four or five thousand, find a ready market at 
all times of the year and without respect to the im- 
mediate consuming demand for practically any item 
they manufacture, because the Buffalo yards are always 
buying; an equal number of consumers—at least four 
or five thousand—also depend upon the Buffalo yards 
for the quick supply of their requirements of seasoned 
lumber properly graded, avoiding the disappointment 
and loss often entailed in mill shipment because of de- 
lays in transportation, uncertain grading and insufii- 
cient time for drying lumber at such mills as have 
limited facilities. The great volume of hardwoods 
handled through Buffalo in this way constitutes the 
only argument necessary as to the importance of the 
Buffalo market in the hardwood trade at large. It is 
an interesting fact, also, that the selling price of lum- 
ber from Buffalo yards is to a large extent in line with 
the prices quoted for direct mill shipment—likely ex- 
plained in large part by the fact that Buffalo lumber 
purchases are made in considerable blocks and the 
lumber is handled in such volume as to permit of economies that 
would not otherwise obtain. 

‘*The Buffalo yards secure their hardwoods in part from their 
own mills and in part by contracts favorable because of the 
large quantities purchased, and in part by the carload offerings 
of mill men who have found from their experience that Buffalo 
is a constant market where they the sure of ‘getting their pay’; 
for, fortunately, Buffalo wholesalers are, without exception, in 
good credit standing. 

‘*Some figures as to the wholesale hardwood trade at Buffalo 
will prove interesting. The number of wholesale yards is about 
fifteen and their normal stocks total about 68,000,000 feet, com- 
prising all of the twenty-five or thirty varieties of American 
hardwoods. For the storage of this quantity the aggregate 
space required is about eighty-five acres; this is more than 
twenty ordinary city blocks, each 300 feet by 600 feet; if all 
these yards were located on a single street, occupying on each 
side the depth of an ordinary city lot, they would extend for over 
two miles. This does not include the area storing white pine 
and Pacific Coast woods. 

‘*To an important extent the movement from ‘producer to 
consumer’ is facilitated by these recognized advantages for 
‘concentration, storage and distribution’; this is found to be in 
keeping with the warehouse facilities required in many other 
lines of business as a means of promoting the economies and 
profits of both producer and consumer.’’ 

‘‘Buffalo is a great hardwood market,’’ said a second man, 
‘*because it has lake, canal and railroad transportation; and 
Buffalo, by the way, has fought harder for proper treatment at 
the hands of the railroads than any other market, and got re- 
sults. It gets all that any market gets. Buffalo has a variety 
of hardwoods. It is at the foot of the chain of lakes, and it 
gets maple, beech, birch, elm, basswood and cedar from there. 
It is the gateway of Canada to the United States, and from 
Canada it gets birch, elm and maple. It has at its com- 
mand the hardwoods of the State of New York—and the United 
States Government says that there are more sawmills in New 
York than there are in Wisconsin. Some of the best birch and 
maple received here is northern stuff, from the Adirondacks and 
White Mountains. Buffalo is the rail gateway from the central 
South to the East. Here all of these hardwoods are accumulated 
and assorted in the dull season. That is when we put the labor 
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into them; and when the car shortage comes along the buyer 
can come to Buffalo and get immediate action; when ears are 
plentiful he enjoys just that much greater buying advantage 
Many millions of feet of hardwoods are carried constantly in 
stock in Buffalo and that means every variety and in sufficieni 
quantity.’? 

““That is all true,’’ said the third man, ‘‘but don’t forge: 
the cherry and ash and other hardwoods that we get from West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Kentucky. Buffalo is the most ac 
cessible market to the East, to New England and to New York 
especially. ’’ 

‘*Dry stock and mixed cars quick—that is why Buffalo leads 
as a hardwood market,’’ said the fourth man, as he ripped open 
a ‘‘Rush it, please.’’ 

The next Buffalo advocate who was interviewed called atten 
tion not merely to the water but to the rail facilities of Buffalo, 
‘“We have seventeen trunk lines,’’ he said, ‘‘ besides the fast 
freight lines. Our proximity to Canada gives us command of 
the Canadian hardwoods. We not only have the best rail trans 
portation, but look at the water transportation we have! We 
have the lakes and the Erie Canal. There is every facility for 
quick shipment or for cheap shipment. The yards are so clus 
tered that any requirement can be satisfied. You will find 
twenty kinds of lumber in one yard and it is possible also to 
get white pine in a mixed car, because Buffalo also is a white 
pine market.’’ 

Another Buffalo man spoke of this ability to get at Buffalo 
not only hardwoods, but other woods. ‘‘If a man wants to,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we ean give him hardwood, white pine, yellow pine, nor- 
way and hemlock in one shipment. The most remarkable thing 
about Buffalo to me is its versatility and variety. You can buy 
in Buffalo almost anything that comes from the saw.’’ 


‘‘Buffalo is the eastern gateway to the eastern trade,’’ said 
the next hardwood man that was seen. ‘‘It is the home of some 
great hardwood concerns and that means that it is a great hard- 
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wood market. You can get anything you want in Buffalo; if 
one concern hasn’t it somebody else has, no matter what it is.’’ 


Another Buffalo veteran hardwood man declared himself as 
follows: 

‘‘ Buffalo is the greatest market in the country for hardwoods, 
both southern and native, because we draw from certain sections 
in New York and Pennsylvania that are not available to other 
markets. In other words, we have everything that anybody 
else has and then some—ready to supply anything that is avail- 
able. to anybody else. Canada also supplies us. We are here 
at the foot of the lakes, the terminus of the lake lines and the 
water ports, with also plenty of trunk line facilities. Buffalo 
is splendidly located, especially to supply the New England 
trade.’’ 

‘<Close proximity to the East, that is our great advantage,’’ 
said another Buffalo hardwood man. ‘‘We can put mixed cars 
into the East on record time. There is no question about it; 
no place can give you the variety of woods that you can get 
in Buffalo.’’ = 

‘‘There are a good many special advantages which Buffalo 
has as a hardwood market,’’ said the next lumberman, ‘‘one 
being its location at the end of the Great Lakes where lumber 
‘an come in on these lakes at low rates of freight and be re- 
shipped from here to eastern points to good advantage. It is 
a great distributing center. It also has a very large local con- 
sumption of all kinds of lumber. Buffalo itself is a city of a 
half million people, containing a great many manufacturing in- 
dustries, and these are constantly Zrowing and being added to.” 

‘*Buffalo has existed as a general distributing hardwood mar- 
ket for a period of more than fifty years,’’ was the statement 
of another. ‘‘ Buffalo is an intermediate point between all west- 
ern and southern points and New York, New England, eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and eastern Maryland mar- 
kets, and enjoys a freight transit privilege, which advantag« 
permits the application of through rates from western an 
southern points via Buffalo to all points east of Buffalo. A 
larger and more complete assortment of seasoned hardwood 
lumber can be found in Buffalo than in any other market 11 
the world. On account of this fact and the fact that Buffalo 
enjoys better railroad facilities than any other market and _ is 
in close proximity to the entire East with its large and varied 
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Great Hardwood Lumber Center 


assortments of all kinds of hardwoods, this market possesses 
.dvantages not to be found in any other market.’’ 

These are the opinions of some of the men who help distribute 
the miles and millions of hardwoods in stock in Buffalo. They 
rave commendable and excusable pride in their town, in their 
trade, in their territory, and in their special advantages. All 
of the members of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Exchange are 
members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. These men all wish 
to be well known not only to the trade to whom they sell but 
to the men from whom they buy. They indicated with pride 
the commercial eminence and financial resources of Buffalo, in 
the attainment of which the hardwood lumber business has 
played an important part. The hardwood lumber trade of Buf- 
falo has furnished men for public office and publie service. It 
has furnished directors for Buffalo’s banks, and stockholders for 
its industrial enterprises. The hardwood lumber trade of Buf- 
falo is a substantial part of the commercial life of that great 
city. 1ts members are lumbermen first but enter also into many 
of the commercial enterprises of Buffalo as business men of 
solidity and sense. As one man stated, Buffalo has sold hard- 
woods on a large scale for fifty years. It has an established 
reputation that it enjoys and sustains. Readers of the AMERrI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN will be interested in a little of the history of 
the concerns that have made and are making Buffalo famous 
as a hardwood lumber market. 

Anthony Miller, whose office is at 893 Eagle Street, has been 
an individual hardwood lumberman in Buffalo since 1904, sell- 
ing all kinds of hardwoods—southern, western and native. 
His yard is very near to town, in the central part of the city 
and has abundant railroad facilities. The yard room covers 
between four and five acres. The business for all these years 
has had Mr. Miller’s intimate personal attention and to this is 
to be attributed its success. 

Four young men, all of them experienced in the lumber busi- 
ness, organized Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling in May, 1909. They 
were William A. Perrin, president of the company, B. Elmer 
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Darling, vice president, Charles N. Perrin, secretary, and William 
LL. Blakeslee, treasurer. One had been a salesman, another an 
office executive, another a buyer, and one a mill man, so their 
experience embraced every phase of lumbering. The concern has 
its yard at 1100 Seneca Street and all the hardwoods and cypress 
are carried. The concern specializes in the mixed car business 
and in making rush deliveries of old, dry lumber to meet the 
requirements of the retail yard trade. Its main business is in 
high grade lumber. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company was originally estab- 
lished under that name in 1885, and in 1889 was purchased by 
J. B, Wall, M. M. Wall and T. H. Wall and incorporated under 
the same name. Though it is twenty-seven years since the Walls 
purchased this business, it has always had the same officers— 
J. B. Wall, president, T. H. Wall, vice president, and M. M. 
Wall, secretary and treasurer. The office and yard of the com- 
pany is at 940 Seneca Street, corner of Fillmore Avenue. The 
concern handles hardwoods and cedar; oak, both plain and quar- 
tered, has been its hobby for many years. All three brothers 
are very widely known in the hardwood trade. 

G. Elias & Bro., Inc., was organized by G. and A. J. Elias in 1881 
and incorporated in 1914. G. Elias is president, A. J. Elias vice 
president and treasurer and J. A. Kreuzer, who has been with 
he concern for thirty years, secretary. The other stockholders in 
the company are A. A. Nessler, purchasing agent, and Philip 
Rohrbach, sales agent. The concern operates saw and planing 
mills, box factory and kilns. It sells all kinds of lumber, including 
hardwood, white pine, yellow pine, norway, hemlock ete. It manu- 
faetures interior woodwork, boxes and silos and makes special 
millwork of all kinds. It is not only the oldest but one of the 
most active concerns in the Buffalo market. Its plant is at 955- 
‘015 Elk Street. 

Ten years ago H. L. Abbott was placed in charge of the busi- 

ess of the Atlantic Lumber Company at Buffalo, and he is 
till on the job, being not only the Buffalo manager but vice 
president of the company. The main office of the Atlantic 
umber Company is in Boston but it has, besides the yard at 
Suffalo, branches in New York and Toronto. Its hardwood mills 
are at Knoxville, Tenn., and Marysville, Tenn., and it is also 
engaged in the manufacture of North Carolina pine near Raleigh, 
\. C. It does an extensive jobbing business in West Virginia 


Hugh McLean Lumber Company 


and Pennsylvania hardwoods, especially cherry. Its Buffalo 
yard covers twelve acres, with 6,000,000 feet of hardwoods. The 
office of the company is at 1055 Seneca Street. 

The firm of Miller, Sturm & Miller was established in Decem- 
ber, 1912, but its yard is one of Buffalo’s oldest. W. P. Miller 
is its president and E. J. Sturm is secretary-treasurer, W. P. 
Miller succeeding a brother, George B. Miller, who died soon 
after the organization of the concern. While Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Sturm are young men, they are old at the business, and at 
the head of an old business. ‘The old Empire Luinber Company 
dates back to 1888 and subsequently passed into the hands of 
I’, W. Vetter, who had been its manager. Mr. Sturm became 
associated with Mr. Vetter in 1897 and My. Miller in 1899. When 
Mr. Vetter died in 1912 these two well trained hardwood lumber- 
men were ready to continue the business. The office and yard 
is located at 1142 Seneca Street. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company was _ established 
about twenty years ago as H. W. Kreinheder Sons. H. W. Krein- 
heder had for many years conducted a large planing mill and 
contracting business in Buffalo, but upon his death this was 
disposed of and R. IF’. and A. W. entered the hardwood lumber 
business. ‘T'wo years later the name was changed to the Standard 
Hardwood Lumber Company. The partners were an uncle, Her- 
man J., Robert F. and Arthur W. Kreinheder. The uncle died 
in 1903 and in 1904 the business was incorporated as the Stand- 
ard Hardwood Lumber Company. Originally it had a small yard 
at Smith Street and the Pennsylvania Railway and for ten 
years was in much larger quarters at 1075 Clinton Street. Four 
years ago, because of increasing business, it bought its present 
property at the foot of Baitz Avenue, near Clinton, on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, occupying 5% acres of ground. It carries 3,500,- 
000 to 5,000,000 feet of assorted dry hardwoods and has a kiln ¢a- 
pacity of 200,600 feet every ten days. The present officers are 
William F. Wendt, president, Rokert F. Kreinheder, vice president 
and manager, and Arthur W. Kreinheder, secretary and treasurer. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Company, located at 940 Elk Street, 
was established twenty-five years ago. It has yards at 
Buffalo and Cincinnati and miils at Memphis, Chattanooga 
and Birmingham and specializes in quartered oak. The 
yards are operated under the name of the Hugh Mclean 
Lumber Company, the mill at Memphis as the McLean 
Hardwood Lumber Company and the mills at Chatta- 
nooga and Birmingham as the McLean Lumber Company, 
the difference in nomenclature being due to the fact 
that various employees were taken into partnership with 
the various concerns. Considerable of the McLean prod- 
uct goes through the company’s yard and the rest, of 
course, is shipped direct. The Buffalo yard makes mixed 
shipments of all kinds and is one of the Buffalo yards 
carrying mahogany in stock. The concern was organized 
May 1, 1892, by Angus and Hugh McLean, brothers, as 
Hugh McLean & Co. When it was incorporated later 
the late Joel H. Gates, of Burlington, Vt., became inter- 
ested financially, making it possible for the MeLean 
interests to invest heavily in large hardwood timber 
tracts that gave them an exceptional source of supply for 
their mills. Of the Hugh McLean Lumber Company 
Angus McLean is president, Hugh McLean vice president 
and manager, H. A. Plumley secretary and J. D. MeCal- 
lum treasurer. The McLean concern is allied with the 
Bathhurst Lumber Company of Bathhurst, N. B. 

Orson E. Yeager, president of the Yeager Lumber 
Company, began business as the junior member of the 
firm of Vetter & Yeager, January 1, 1891. During the 
following year the Empire Lumber Company (Inc.), was 
formed and absorbed the business of Vetter & Yeager. 
Mr. Yeager became its secretary and treasurer and so 
continued until 1909, when he disposed of his interest ir 
the company and engaged in the hardwood lumber business indi- 
vidually at 932 Elk Street, continuing until 1914, when the present 
Yeager Lumber Company (Ine.), was organized with a capital 
stock of $200,000. The concern carries a large and complete 
assortment of hardwoods and specializes in oak, poplar and maple. 

T. Sullivan & Co., have their office and yard at Niagara 
Street, corner of Arthur, farthest north of any yard in Buffalo 
and in the neighborhood of a good many factories. Timothy 
Sullivan located in Buffalo in 1889 and in 1898 admitted his 
son, I’, M. Sullivan, into partnership. He died in March, 1905, 
and was succeeded in the management by the son. The Sulli- 
van yard has a capacity for 4,000,000 feet of lumber and has 
exceptional handling facilities and an abundance of siding. 
There are also excellent dock facilities at the foot of Austin 
Street. The business has always been largely the wholesaling 
of hardwoods, specializing in ash and elm, but since July, 1915, 
a retail yard also has been operated by EF. Fleming Sullivan. 

Taylor & Crate is a West Virginia corporation, having mills 
and timber interests in several of the southern States in addi- 
tion to its storage yards at Buffalo. The officers of the com- 
pany, all of whose time is given actively to the business,’ are: 
Horace F. Taylor, president, Shirley G. Taylor, vice president, 
Nelson 8. Taylor, secretary, and Horace C. Mills, treasurer. 
The company ias large timber interests in the South, principally 
in Mississippi, Kentucky and Arkansas, a considerable part of 
its lumber being produced at Taylor & Crate’s own mills and 
much of it secured on long time contracts with other reputable 
producers. The company operates two yards at Buffalo, one 
occupying a site on the Niagara River with concrete docks and 
the best of handling facilities, where lumber received by water 
from Michigan, Wisconsin and Canada is handled, and the other 
an all-rail yard located on the Buffalo Creek Railroad, a belt 
line connecting with the ten or more trunk lines entering the 
city. The company also handles a large production of Adiron- 
dack hardwoods which do not pass through Buffalo. Taylor & 
Crate’s normal stock of hardwoods at Buffalo is 18,000,000 to 
20,000,000 feet in addition to large stocks at its mills. This 
company last year celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. It enjoys 
the trade of a host of new customers each year and takes special 
pride in the fact that it is still supplying lumber to customers of 
forty years’ standing. 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” & 







WISCO 


The extent to which the modern doctrine of community develop- 
ment has won its way throughout the United States is indicated by the 
existence of thousands of organizations that are carrying on work in 
behalf of the community welfare. Organizations originally designed 
to promote selfish interests also have seen the light and have reorgan- 
ized on more liberal lines in order that the field for the exercise of a 
more enlightened and broader policy may be opened up for their 
activities. Every educational organization now finds a place on its 
programs for numbers devoted to the public welfare, and business 
organizations of every character have shown in many ways their con- 
viction that the “broader view” is the wiser view. That great educa- 
tional institution—the Chautauqua—also has entered the field of com- 
munity development, so that now no community need have a chautau- 
qua without devoting a considerable part of its program to a discus- 
sion of community needs and possibilities. 





Women everywhere have shown the greatest interest in movements 
in behalf of community betterment, and some of the wisest and most 
effective work done in behalf of the public welfare has been performed 
by women. A splendid illustration of the work that women can do 
and are doing is afforded by the “Community Institute’ recently held 
at Merrill, Wis. This institute was arranged by the Women’s Alli- 
ance, of Merrill, and its program is in every respect a credit to those 
who framed it; the institute should prove to be of inestimable benefit 
to the community as a whole. 

One vast benefit of movements of this sort is often of an intangible 
sort—that of arousing the community conscience, that of developing 
in each citizen a keener appreciation of the need and justice of his de- 
voting at least a part of his time and a share of his money to the up- 
building of his community. And this sort of benefit is observable in 
many ways when community building is once under way. 

A striking example of this enlightened policy is manifested in the 
case of the Merrill Community Institute by a local bank—the Citizens’ 
National—which on the day of the opening of the Institute devoted 
its entire advertising space to the Institute, the heading being “Com- 
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munity Institute.” Then follows the body of the advertisement : 

“As an act of good citizenship and enlightened selfishness, it is our 
duty to uphold the Community Institute to be held in Merrill, Wis., 
Thursday and Friday, January 20 and 21. 

“This great movement will influence men, women and children in 
their lines of thought activity and no greater opportunity is offered 
for profitable thinking than the study of the primary principle of agri- 
culture. Manufacturing and transportation have received great con- 
sideration but the matter of profitable soil production is yet in its 
infancy. To take the soil, moisture and sunshine and handle them so 
as to produce the greatest possible profit and still maintain soil fer- 
tility is the big business and the kind of big business to which we 
must look for the greatest degree of prosperity. 

“Let everybody boost the Community Institute. It means much 
for the future of our city.” 

The institute program covered two days and included the following 
addresses: “Store Management and Retail Selling; “Home Care of 
the Sick;” “Community Singing ;’ “The Price We Pay for Insanity 





and Feeblemindedness;” “Municipal Improvement; “Community 


Loyalty ;” and “Salesmanship and Advertising.” Addresses also were 
delivered to the mothers of the community on the care of children and 
health in the home. 

Other features of the program were community singing by pupils 
of the high school; songs and stories for the children, as well as music 
by the local Liederkranz and by the Tuesday Musical Club and an 
orchestra. 

The numbers on the program were so classified and arranged that 
several parts could be carried on at one time, affording opportunities 
for those specially interested in each part to attend that. The business 
men had a banquet at which the address on advertising was delivered, 
and the address on the care of children was presented at the ladies’ 
noon luncheon. A free lunch was served at the City Hall at noon. 
Lunch was served the pupils of the schools at the school buildings, and 


games and ‘sports on the school grounds provided part of the enter- 
tainment of the institute. 





‘*THE RECENT Extension of Municipal Functions’’ 





was the subject of an’ address delivered before the Fel- 
lowship Club at Marshfield, Ore. Among the features 
of the address was a reference to public markets, which 
the speaker said are ‘‘one of the most characteristic 
features of the new era.’’ ‘‘Their success,’’ he said, 


THE COMMUNITY INSTITUTE 


One of the many ill effects of the concentra- 


tion of population and wealth in the industrial 


tween Town and Country,’’ ‘‘Reducing the Cost of 
Merchandising,’’ ‘‘The Merchant vs. the Storekeeper,’’ 
‘*How to Get the Money on Your Books,’’ ‘‘ Credits and 
Collections,’’ ‘‘ Getting After Business,’’ ‘‘ The Woman’s 
Point of View on Retail Salesmanship,’’ ‘‘Woman the 
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‘*is still a subject of dispute and the objections to them 
are many.’’ 
* * * 

PARENT-Teachers’ associations, though a comparatively 
recent development, have proved to be very effective aids 
in promoting interest in the schools as well as in arous- 
ing teachers to greater appreciation of the responsibil- 
ities placed upon them and stimulating them to greater 
efforts in improving their methods and work. Such 
organizations afford means of interchanging views and 
often forestall thoughtless criticism due to ignorance or 
misunderstanding and thus promote harmony and effi- 
ciency. 

% * * 

AS A PHASE of community building improved methods 
of merchandising must always occupy a prominent place. 
Not all merchants are by any means efficient in the con- 
duct of their business, and much of the trade lost by the 
local retailer each year is so lost because he lacks some of 
the qualities and abilities of the suecessful merchant. 
Many attempts have been made of one kind and another 
to educate merchants and to induce them to adopt better 
methods of merchandising. The trade papers are doing 
splendid work along this line and their work is supple- 
mented by periodical conventions of associations as well 
as through the every day work of these organizations. 
But a step in advance has been taken by the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Commercial Club in giving an annual winter 
‘*short course’’ in merchandising for retail dealers. 
The first course given by the club last year brought more 
than 800 merchants, from Iowa and adjoining States. 
The course this year, anneuncement of which was 
made early in January, promised attractions superior 
to those of last vear and a correspondingly larger at- 
tendance. The meetings were held from January 31 
to February 5, inelusive, and included sixteen num- 
bers, one of which was a round table discussion by the 
merchants themselves. The course is divided and spe- 
cialized to some extent to meet the needs of different 
classes of retailers. Of special interest to lumbermen 
were the addresses on ‘‘The Merchandising of Lumber 
—Past, Present and Future,’’ by H. H. Hobart, of 
Clinton, lowa; and the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Round Table 


Disenss'on: K. D. Houses and Other Competition,’’ led 
by John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Other sub- 
jects scheduled to be handled by specialists were: 
‘*The Retailer and His Trade,’’ ‘‘Wasted Opportuni- 
ties in Advertising,’’ ‘‘Qualities That Make Adver- 
tising Pull,’’ ‘‘Some Interesting Aspects of the Food 
Stuffs  Market,’’?’ ‘*‘Changing Merchandise Into 
Money,’’ ‘Meeting Mail Order Competition,’’ ‘*‘Sell- 
ing Forces,’’ ‘‘Why the Middleman,’’ ‘‘Getting In- 
terested in Your Own Business,’’ ‘‘Codperation Be- 





centers has been a Corresponding concentration 
of the great educational institutions—universities, 
art galleries, museums and libraries. While much 
of the best in an educational way has its origin 
in the rural community, while many of the great- 
est educators, artists and inventors have been 
born and reared in the country and on the farm, 
they have found removal to the large centers con- 
venient if not necessary to their higher develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps this. situation is unavoidable, but 
whether it is or not the rural communities are 
bound to do something to bring back to them- 
selves the results and benefits to be derived from 
the progress that has been made in the arts and 
sciences in the great educational centers. They 
must open channels that shall connect them with 
the fountains of learning in order that all may 
be benefited and be enabled to keep step in the 
march of intellectual progress. 

Much has been done to take back to the farm 
and make practical the knowledge that has been 
developed at the agricultural experiment stations. 
The country schools have been improved through 
the medium of normal schools, and the law and 
medical schools have raised the practice of two 
great professions to higher planes. .But there 
is much in the way of general progress that has 
not made its way into the rural communities as 
it should. Wence there are opportunities for the 
local organizations—community clubs—to bring 
to their people knowledge and mental stimulus 
of this sort through Community Institutes, such 
as that held at Merrill, Wis. 

The great subject of sanitation in all of its 
ramifications needs much emphasis in rural com- 
munities: the care of the sick in the home, the 
prevention of the spread of contag‘ous diseases, 
the adoption of sanitary conveniences, methods 
and equipment in the household and about the 
barns and outbuildings are subjects that may and 
should find places on institute programs along- 
side of discussions of farming methods. Home 
nursing is quite as important as domestic sc’ence 
proper. The protecting of the health and the 
preserving of the life of the farmer are not of less 
importance than the preservation of the soil; the 
bringing up of strong and vigorous youth is of 
greater importance than the improvement of live 
stock; though too often more attention is paid 
to the one than to the other. The community 
institute affords an opportunity to place these sub- 
jects in their proper relation. 








Greatest Buyer’’ and ‘‘The Cost of Doing Business.’’ 
* * = 


SoiLs, crops, dairying, fertilizers and home manage- 
ment were subjects taught and discussed at a farmers’ 
school held three days at Paoli, Ind., and attended by 
farmers from many miles around. 

* * * 


‘*CONSERVATION of Our Natural Scenery’’ was a sub- 
ject of community interest discussed at a meeting of 
the Women’s Athenaeum at Park City, Utah. This is a 
subject that should have as much interest to the rural 
resident—the farmer—as to the urbanite, and it is receiv- 
ing attention in enterprising communities in many States. 
Neighborhood clubs are being formed with the object 
of preserving and perpetuating local beauty spots as well 
as to beautify roadsides and other scenic features. 

* * * 


A ‘*WInTER Pienic’’ was the name given to a unique 
entertainment given by the King’s Daughters, of Lititz, 
Pa. The fun took place in the local Moravian Chapel, 
each person bringing one or more articles of diet, as 
well as a knife, a fork and a spoon. The result, as the 
Express reports it, was ‘‘ fifty-seven varieties of ‘eats.’ ’’ 

* * * 

RECENTLY 800 farmers with their county demonstration 
agent and a number of business men from Lee County, 
Miss., visited the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. According to the Macomb City (Miss.) Hnter- 
prise, the farmers were so impressed with. what they 
saw at the college that they declared their intention of 
making a visit next year. Trips like this in all States 
would not only win support for the agricultural schools 
but would operate in a measure as ‘‘extension’’ courses 
in agriculture. 

* * * 

AMONG the modern community economies are the can- 
ning factories that are springing up in all sections, espe- 
cially in the fruit and truck raising communities. These 
factories are commonly operated by concerns that con- 
tract with producers for their crops in advance, so that 
they know before their peas, pickles, corn and other 
produce are ‘raised what they are to get for them per 
bushel. In fruit sections canning factories take the sur- 
plus of fruit when the market is glutted and they take 
also the fruit that is too ripe to survive transportation 
in marketable condition. This is true of certain vege- 
tables, tomatoes especially; and in many sections the 
canning factory may be a blessing to truck raisers. 
Usually some codperation is necessary to get these fac- 
tories, and it is well within the province of the local com- 
munity club in each locality to initiate a movement to 
secure this money saving and money making institution. 
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IOWA PRESENTS A MODEL LUMBER YARD 


The Central Lumber & Coal Company, of Dubuque, 
Ia., has installed a branch yard under the name the La- 
mont Lumber Company, at Lamont, Ia., and has placed it 
under the management of L. E. Whitney. Lamont is 
located in a rich agricultural section and has long 
needed a modern lumber yard. The new retailing 
plant is new in every sense, for it was opened the 
middle of November, 1915; so the stock is all fresh, 
and the sheds are of approved modern type and newly 
built. 

The office building is 16x22 feet in size and is di- 
vided into two rooms that are well lighted and of 
inviting appearance. The private office is equipped 


with built-in stationery cabinet and wardrobe. The 
lumber shed rests on concrete piers set 18 inches be- 
low the grade line and extending the same distance 
above. These piers are 24 inches square at the bottom 
and taper to 8x24 inches at the top. The shed is 20x 
120 feet in size. Lengthwise the piers are set on 8-foot 
centers, and crosswise they are set six feet from each 
side, with an extra row in the center. There are no 
timbers in the building. The sills are made of four 
2x8’s and the uprights, reaching to the second deck, 
of four 2x6’s. Above the floor of the second deck 
the uprights are made of two 2x6’s. The front end 
of the shed has two bents closed in front with sliding 





doors making two rooms, each 10 by 20 feet. One is 
used for the storage of sash, doors and trim and the 
other for paper, roofing, nails and the like. 

In the spring another shed identical with this one 
will be built on the other side of the office, and a 
cement, lime and plaster shed will be built along the 
railroad tracks a short distance away. It is planned 
to inclose the yard with a 6-foot slat fence. When 
the plant is completed it will be one of the best and 
most complete yards in that part of the country. The 
stock handled by the Lamont Lumber Company is largely 
white pine, though all kinds of lumber and building 
material will be carried. 











VIEWS OF THE MODERN SHEDS AND OFFICE OF THE LAMONT LUMBER COMPANY, LAMONT, IOWA 








A NEW ANGLE OF THE OLD FARM HOME 


By a Woman Farmer 








My dear JoHN: 


I’m warning you in plenty of time so that you can 
make arrangements to come to my wedding. It is to be 
the twenty-eighth of October and I do want you to be 
here. Possibly it will be a busy time but just tell them 
husiness or no business it’s your only chance to see your 
sister married and you’re going. Don’t say: ‘‘Isn’t 
that just like a woman to think a man can drop every- 
thing just to go off a thousand miles or more for a 
wedding? You’d think no one ever did get married 
hefore.’? But, John, I do understand, and haven’t I 
been a.business woman for six years myself and don’t 
I know that the world demands that you give up your 
pleasures and your interests and your ideals, yes, and too 
often even your soul, just to hold your job? The busi- 
ness world believes you owe it all these and it just saps 
your life blood slowly and surely, then exhausted and 
old and worn you’re thrown on the dump with all the 
other discarded lives and newer and fresher blood is 
sought. So if they tell you that you are dismissed say 
to them that you don’t care because you are going back 
home where you can work and love and live with the 
things God meant us to enjoy. 

John, I know you are a success and we are everyone 
of us proud of you and we admire you and believe in 
you; but do you know that it will be two years at 
Thanksgiving since you were. home and that you could 
not possibly get away to go to Robert and Matilda’s 
wedding? Do you know that Dad and Mother are get- 
iing older every year and that they just dote on your 
home comings? Don’t let the business world get such a 
firm hold on you that you can’t come home once in a 
while and let ‘‘proud parents’’ show you off at church 
or the Ladies’ Aid social or the Farmers’ Club picnic. 

You haven’t even had time to get interested in some 
girl and marry and have a home of your own. You told 
me yourself not long ago that you had no time for 
‘‘fussing.’? But, John, I’ve seen too many men like 
you, efficient and successful in business, clean-cut and 
manly in character, who ought to have a home and a 
family, wait until they get so much money they can’t 
spend it on themselves then some frivolous society. butter- 
fly flatters them and they mistake her superficiality for 
the good old-fashioned woman who loves a man for what 
he is and not for what he has. But I don’t know as 
that would be as bad as to marry someone who would 
make gruels and broths and cook your steak just so be- 
cause you had lived in boarding houses so long you had 
contracted dyspepsia and lines in your face and you are 
. grouch and no one dares talk to you on certain topics 
because they annoyed you. 

But promise me you’ll come to my wedding. It’s to 
‘eo a real old-fashioned country one where all the neigh- 
‘ors are invited and everybody expects to take a day off 


because they’re going to the ‘‘weddin’.’’ We’re going 
to have all sorts of good things to eat—not one of those 
buffet luncheon affairs but a real meal from turkey and 
pressed chicken and potato salad to ice cream and every 
kind of cake in the White House cook book. Then 
maybe we’ll roll up the rugs and dance and everybody’s 
going to be made to feel that they’re having the time 
of their lives. Now don’t you want to come? 

This last year has been the most wonderful in my 
life. I’ve certainly learned what really living means. 
You’re not spending a lot of time and energy on useless 
artificialities. What a wonderful place this old farm 
that we once despised so is after all. It is scarcely 
possible to realize the change in it, as well as in Mother 
and Dad. Seems to me that all I can remember of 
Mother when we were youngsters was working and look- 
ing worn out and tired and needing so many things 
which she never was able to have. There always was 
money for new binders or sheep pens or a windmill but 
never any for the bread mixer or linoleum for the 
kitchen floor. But Mother was patient and worked along 
always doing her best and hoping and praying and slav- 
ing that some day she, too, might have her share of 
equipment to make her work easier and more interest- 
ing. Then you decided you didn’t want to be a farmer 
—that life was too dull and stupid, you thought, so you 
went off to the city. Robert started in to college—and 
I, too, because restless and dissatisfied with my seeming 
monotonous life with no independence and able to see 
nothing interesting in what was to me a very narrow 
existence. 

We never tried to help develop the wonderful possi- 
bilities in the things around us—father was making the 
farm more valuable by building modern barns and by 
making his work more effective and efficient by the 
necessary and best equipment. Mother was just work- 
ing away—cooking the three meals a day, washing and 
mending and hoping that some day she too might have 
some of the things to make her work easier and her home 
more comfortable. Can’t you remember when we were 
youngsters how we were always pretending that we lived 
in town and how we coaxed and teased the folks to move 
to the center? When I see those poor, forlorn retired 
farmers who either rented or sold their farms and moved 
to town expecting to be plutocrats but who are having 
an awful time to put in an existence I’m thankful Dad 
and Mother didn’t yield to our persuasion and become 
aristocrats after the fashion we prescribed. Why farm- 
ers will look forward to the time when they can move out 
of their environment and hobnob with those whose in- 
terests they have never known I now can not understand. 
What a wonderful country this would be if all of the men 
and women who settled here and helped make it what 
it is had spent all their money here on fine horses and 
barns and roads and churches and libraries and all these 


improvements they have helped some city or town 
build up. 

When I look at Dad and Mother and compare them 
with the average retired farmer I feel they deserve 
some sort of a tribute from the community—first for the 
example they have furnished of what can be done, also 
for the satisfaction which comes to themselves. Why, 
Dad just has the best kind of a time after he has had 
his breakfast out on the east porch, of going out and 
looking over his little kingdom of cornfed cattle and 
sleek horses and fat pigs, or of showing someone through 
his barns with their modern equipment, then after read- 
ing his evening paper on the electric lighted porch going 
to bed under the stars with not a real care or a worry. 

Mother is a queen in her big, airy, comfortable house 
with every convenience a modern city home boasts— 
out in her garden or helping to plan the club program 
for next winter. It doesn’t seem possible she was the 
patient, hard working mother who was willing to hope 
and wait for things which seemed so far beyond her 
realization. 

After all this is a good world for those who have ideals 
and courage and determination to reach them. Since 
I’ve been home I have warned Norman that my latest 
ideal is a home in the country. 

To return to my original purpose of writing this letter 
—you will be here for October the twenty-eighth, won’t 
you? Ever your loving sister, 

ETHEL. 


HUGE FIRE LOSS REPORTED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 15.—According to the sta- 
tistics just issued by the Department of Forestry, Penn- 
sylvania lost $850,000 in timber destroyed in 1915, 
and the indirect loss is estimated at $15,000,000. There 
were 1,101 fires reported, and they burned over 42,000 
acres of the State forests, and 295,000 acres of private 
timber lands. Thirty-two thousand dollars were expended 
in extinguishing them. The average fire burned 300 acres, 
did $775 damage, and cost $30 to put out. In numbers 
and losses, the causes given are in the following order: 
Unknown, railroads, carelessness- of sportsmen, incen- 
diary, brush fires and lightning. Sixty percent of the 
total damage was done by seventy-seven fires which 
burned an average of over 1,000 acres each. With only 
$45,000 available for two years, when the annual cost of 
extinguishing is over $30,000, there cannot be much that 
is new undertaken, but still the prospects for this year 
are better, for the new Bureau of Forest Protection has 
reorganized the fire warden system on non-political lines, 
and with the codperation of the game and fish wardens, 
rural mail carriers, employees of the State highways and 
the State police, has a total of 1,800 watchers and helpers. 
It is estimated by the department that practically all 
the fires, with the exception of a few from burning 
buildings and those caused by lightning, could have been 
prevented if sufficient funds were available, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Live Lumbermen Are the Rule in Southern Illinois—Trade in a Mining Country—What the Traveling Public Experience 
in Small Town Hotels—Yard Advertising in “ Egypt ”’ 


A WANDERER IN A MODERN EGYPT 


A few weeks ago fortune and the exigencies of the 
convention season sent me to Egypt. No, I did not see 
the pyramids or the Sphinx. Neither did I run any 
notable risk of being punctured by Turkish torpedoes. 
As you all have guessed before I explain this labored 
jest I went to southern Illinois, a part of this land 
of ours that goes by the name ‘‘Egypt.’? Whether it 
was named so because of Cairo, Ill., notable as the 
town where Uncle Pete Langan holds forth, or whether 
it was named first and Cairo second I don’t know. 
Anyway, the Egyptians think it is a good place to 
live, and they own up to the fact to the alien and 
sojourner who finds himself in their midst. After 
my experience among them I recommend the place as 
a likely hunting ground for the man who is looking 
for kindly, efficient, big hearted and progressive deal- 
ers who are glad to see a person come around and 
who have time to stop and talk an hour or so. 

I already knew some of these dealers. There were 
C. E. Davidson, of Greenville; D. C. Jones, of West 
Frankfort; R. H. White, of Marissa; Charles A. Glore, 
of Centralia, and a number of others. Then there is 
Uncle Pete. Everybody knows Uncle Pete. He tells 
me it’s been just a little hard this winter to keep the 
big mill going, but Uncle Pete is proud of that mill, 
and he’s proud of the crew that work it. So he’s 
been having them make screen doors and stock stuff 
just to have something to do and to keep them all 
together. 

A Stalwart Egyptian 


At the Carbondale meeting I got acquainted with 
E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, Ill., of the Stotlar-Herrin 
Lumber Company, one of the strong companies of 
southern Illinois. This company has yards at Herrin, 
Marion, Johnson City, Pittsburg, Benton, Christopher, 
West Frankfort and Buckner. 

‘<This fellow,’’ said Mr. Davidson as he introduced 
me to Mr. Stotlar, ‘‘is the classic lumberman of 
Egypt. He’s the Shakespeare, the standard by which 
all the rest are judged. Traveling men come into my 
office and say, ‘I sell Stotlar, I sell Stotlar,’ and they 
know that’s the last word. If they can sell Stotlar 
they’re fixed.’’ 

My first view of’ Mr. Stotlar in action came when 
the lumbermen of the Southern Illinois league went 
out to the Normal college that is located at Carbondale 
and sat on the rostrum during chapel. I sat in the 
very front row in full view of all those acres of 
students and crossed and uncrossed my legs in em- 
barrassment and became conscious of the monumental 
proportions of my feet and suffered much pain as 
hole after hole was bored throngh me by those scores 
of thousands of eyes. But just then Mr. Stotlar was 
introduced to speak. He’d had little or no warning, 
but he went to bat cheerfully and knocked a home 
run. He is a graduate of the institution and a teacher 
of extensive experience. Certainly he is an effective 
public speaker, for he held the attention and interest 
of the students from first to last. I drew a picture 
of him while he was making his speech, but D. C. 
Jones, who sat beside me, seemed undecided whether 
my sketch was a Zeppelin wreck or the ground plan 
of a cabbage patch; so I have faltered about having 
it published. 

Industries of Southern Illinois 


Well, I arranged to go to Marion for the purpose 
of garnering a sheaf or two for the Realm. Mr. 
Stotlar rode over on the train with me and told me 
if I’d be at the interurban station in the morning at 
7 he’d undertake to show me some of the kingdoms 
of the earth. So I hurried to the local hotel and 
arranged with the night clerk to have him beat up a 
wash boiler, smash a set of dishes and shoot a couple 
of volleys outside my door at 6 in the morning. Then 
I lay awake most of the night listening for this 
demonstration to go off. I got down to the station in 
the gray dawn when some wisps of clouds were red- 
dening with the rising sun, and presently Mr. Stotlar 
and the car appeared simultaneously. He told me 
we’d take a look at some of the local coal fields. Coal 
is the great product and the principal source of wealth 
of this section and, luckily for the section, the coal 
is wonderfully large in quantity and good in quality. 
A layer of possibly an average thickness of seven 
feet underlies most of the county. As we rode along 
through the morning mists Mr. Stotlar showed me a 
map of the county gotten out by his company that 
shows the coal lands and the holdings of the different 
companies. A dotted line indicates the outcroppings 
of the mineral, and there are places where it is mined 
simply by scooping the dirt off the top. In fact 
we looked at a large working of this character. This, 
if I got it rightly, is ‘‘strip’’ mining. 

The Lure of Coal Mining 

As we rode along through the dawn of a wonderful 
day Mr. Stotlar pointed out mine after mine, told me 
the names and the number of men employed. A good 
many of these men are foreigners, but he tells me 
that the foreigners are nearly all good credit risks. 
The usual requirement is that a man must have his 








lot clear and a little money ahead, and.then he agrees 
to pay so much every pay day. Almost none of them 
fails to pay out. esd 
‘*We don’t count much on farm trade,’’ Mr. Stotlar 
said. ‘‘The land on top will raise crops if it is 
rightly handled, but the fact is the mining interests 
have overshadowed farming. The mines draw off the 
young and ambitious men. This has made farming 
backward and not very scientific, so the average re- 
turns are comparatively small. The young fellows see 
this, and they also know they can make good money 
in the mines, so the farms lose out. Probably some 
time in the future when the coal is all taken out the 
farming will pick up, become more scientific and so 
yield a good profit. But now no young fellow is likely 
to be tempted by the offer of $20 or $25 a month: to 
work on a farm with its long hours when he can 
make two, three or four times as much working eight 
hours a day-in the mines. Of course the work is some- 
what dangerous, but. nqt as much so in modern mines 
as most people think. The workings are carefully 
laid out by competent engineers, are electrically 
lighted, equipped with the best. machinery invented 
and arranged in every possiblé- way for the safety 
and convenience of the men. The mules used in these 
mines to supplement the electric motors like it better 
under ground than on ‘top, and when -they are taken 
out are anxious to get, back. The temperature is al- 
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“Outside my door at 6 in the morning.” 


ways even, they are well fed and cared for in their 
underground stables, and after all a mule doesn’t 
get much out of life except feed, care and bedding. 
If he gets these underground he is likely to be happy. 
Mr. Jones will show you a big shaft mine at West 
Frankfort, so we’ll not bother with that kind down 
here. But I want to show you the New Enterprise 
strip mine.’’ 


Hazards of Mining 


So we got off and walked along a switch several 
hundred yards and presently came between banks of 
earth thirty or forty feet high to where a huge steam 
shovel was rooting up the yellow clay earth. It took 
three and a half yards at every bite. Behind it a 
few men were cleaning off the crumbs the shovel 
couldn’t stop for, and there lay exposed a flat layer of 
coal that the foreman told us was seven feet thick. 
A man with a compressed-air drill was putting down 
blast holes at strategic points. Small shots are ex- 
ploded in these holes, just enough to loosen the coal; 
and then a steam shovel holding a yard comes along, 
picks up the chunks and puts them into freight cars. 
The cost of this strip mining is about half that of 
shaft mining, and the quality of the coal is high. 
We climbed on to a car on a siding and Mr. Stotlar 
pointed out the ‘‘peacock’’ markings on the lumps, 
a sort of iridescent purple that is said to be the sign 
of good coal. 

On the way out we passed a gloomy woodland with 
small wooden shacks scattered at considerable dis- 
tances apart among the trees. A high fence sur- 
rounded it and an interurban track ran around the 
outside. Mr. Stotlar explained that this timber is 
owned by a’ powder mill that makes blasting stuff for 
use in the coal mines hereabouts. There is something 
fascinatingly fearful about a powder mill to me, some- 
thing like the sight of the girl standing outside the 
sideshow with the snakes twined about her neck. As 
a boy I used to stand in a half trance and expect 
every moment that one of the scaly brutes would 
fasten his jaws in the soft flesh of her face. This is 
something the feeling I have about a powder plant, 
that at any second it may flash into noisy splinters. 
Of course the snake charmer knew she wouldn’t get 
bitten, and the powder worker evidently doesn’t worry 


about himself especially. We're afraid of the things 
we don’t know. Whether my feeling was well 
grounded or not I was rather relieved when we got 
past this ‘‘ghoul-haunted woodland of Wier’’ with- 
out the occurrence of an unpremeditated blast. 


LUMBER TRADE IN A MINING COUNTRY 


Presently we came to the town of Herrin, a place 
that twenty years ago, I am told, was open prairie. 
It now claims about 10,000 inhabitants. Mr. Stotlar 
used to live here, and the Stotlar-Herrin Lumber Com- 
pany has a branch yard in the town under the man- 
agement of Lloyd Winchester. The plant covers a 
great amount of ground and carries a large stock. As 
we walked around the yard Mr. Stotlar mentioned the 
fact that the back gates were locked. 

“*We used to keep these gates open,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
let people drive through. But after while we began 
to find that loads were getting out without being 
checked. Some may have gone out intentionally, 
others not. But whichever way it was we lost the 
lumber, so we keep these gates closed and make 
everything go out under the eye of the bookkeeper. 

‘*We don’t sell much plastering. We handle every- 
thing that goes into a house except wall paper, but 
not many houses are plastered any more. We send 
out No. 2 yellow pine flooring, and the best of this 
is used to floor the house and then the poorer quality 
is used for ceiling. Over this is pasted deadening felt, 
which we keep for sale, and the wall paper is pasted 


“to this deadening felt.’’ 


The Handling of Side Lines 


‘*T notice you carry builders’ hardware,’’ I said as 
we walked through the warehouse where kegs of nails 
were corded up. 

“Yes, we carry hardware. If a man buys boards he 
is going to need nails, and very often it will be incon- 
venient for him to go around to a hardware store. 
Maybe he has come merely for the lumber and the 
nails and wants to go directly home. At least it has 
worked out so that we sell large amounts of this stuff.’’ 

“*How do you find the sales of manufactured roof- 
ing?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘There is a large amount of it sold. But. that 
doesn’t bother us, for we sell a good deal of it. I 
don’t consider that it is bad business, for a certain 
amount of it is going to be sold anyway. If we 
don’t handle it some other people will, and if it were 
handled by some person who did not carry shingles 
he’d of course try to sell it for jobs where shingles 
would be better. We buy this roofing in car lots and 
so can sell it at a comparatively low figure. This 
keeps the roofing trade in our hands. And when a 
man wants manufactured roofing he generally wants 
boards to lay it on, so selling it brings us some extra 
business. 

‘*We don’t carry much cypress. About all it is used 
for is interior finish, and there is too little of that to 
pay for carrying much of a stock. Most of the in- 
terior finish that we sell is yellow pine; and when 
people don’t want yellow pine they nearly always use 
oak.’’ 


HOTEL LIFE IN ILLINOIS TOWNS 


Presently we got back to Marion and I discovered 
that while we were gone some person had turned the 
town around. When we left the Goodall Hotel was 
facing east, and when we got back it was facing west. 
It is strange to what a lot of trouble some people will 
go just to fool a newspaper man. The Goodall is a 
comfortable little commercial hotel, one of hundreds 
over the country that provide sleeping and eating ac- 
commodations for the ubiquitous traveling salesman. 
These hostelries are so used to caring for salesmen 
who have to get up before day, like Artemus Ward’s 
farmer, that when a person registers the clerk auto- 
matically asks him what call he wants. Sometimes 
after I’ve argued and pled with the clerk and as- 
sured him with all possible emphasis that I don’t 
want any call at all I’ve struggled awake in the 
darkness and heard a muscular man beating my door 
and shouting ‘‘Four-fifteen,’’ over and over like an 
auctioneer trying to shock a bid out of a reluctant 
bystander. It’s no use; in some places a person sim- 
ply has to have a call. The Goodall is a generous 
place. I’ve been in hotels where to ask for catsup 
was to elicit a surprised stare from the waiter and 
the remark, ‘‘Why, Boss, catsome, dat cost yo’ 
extry!’’ But when I went into the Goodall dining 
room to amass a hurried breakfast before running 
for the 7 o’clock car the head waiter put me at a 
table with a whole battalion of condiments lined up 
in company front. There were pepper sauce, 
Worcestershire, olive oil, catsup, spiced pickles, 
mayonnaise, pickled onions, chili, chow-chow and 
vinegar. I thought I’d been put at the general sup- 
ply table, but a glance around the room showed 2 
like force mobilized on every other table. Such an 
array would seem to argue a patronage of Mexicans, 
for I could not think of any other people in need of 
so much hot stuff; but it may be that in these days 
when our country is slowly drying up there are sun- 
dry seasoned old sports whose palates have to be 
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seared by fiery spices to awaken even a feeble imita- 
tion of the thrill formetly evoked by joyful waters. 
This recalls an experience in Carbondale, IIl., at the 
Roberts Hotel, a house that is very popular among 
traveling men. Carbondale is dry, alcoholically speak- 
ing, and it is supplied with artesian water supposed 
io be wholesome but of a saline cast that makes it un- 
pleasant to some people. I was finishing breakfast 
when a young fellow came in and sat down at my 
table. There seemed to be vertigris mingled with his 
complexion, and he was wearing the sickly grin that 
distinguishes the man who has gone to the mat with 
the world, the flesh and the devil and has come off 
second best. He took one eager swallow of water and 
then put the glass down with a look of hard hate on 
his face. ‘‘Jawge,’’ he said in a terrible voice, ‘‘take 
this heah stuff away and bring me some wattah.’’ 
George hasted to comply. ‘‘Do you know, suh,’’ my 
table mate said apologetically, ‘‘I had an unfo’tunate 
experience’ last night. Just befo’ I turned in, ac- 
cawding to custom I took a little nightcap and followed 
it with a slight chasah of this heah wattah. It left 
such an awful taste in my mouth I had to take an- 
otheh drop or two of lickah, and then befo’ I thought 
| took a swallow of wattah. Well, suh, the last I can 
vemembah I was vibrating between bottle and spigot; 
and this mawning, oh what a haid, what a haid!’’ 


Well Equipped Retail Plants 


But I seem to be getting away from Marion and 
lumber. The Stotlar-Herrin yard in this city is a big 
place. The character of the sales and the business 
policy are the same as at Herrin. There is little farm 
trade, a pretty large trade in mine timbers in car 
lots, little or no plaster is sold and a large amount 
of credit is extended to foreign miners. There is a 
double-alley shed 90 by 170 feet in size. Mr. Stotlar 
would have liked it better could the building have been 
wider. But the size and shape of the lot had to de- 
termine that, and the interior of the shed was ar- 
ranged with a single row of bins down the center be- 
tween the alleys. 

The office of this yard is worthy of imitation by 
men who want a place to handle builders’ hardware, 
paints and the like. The office is in a large, well 
lighted room and is railed off from the remainder of 
the room, which is used as a storage and sales place. 
The office is well furnished and is a comfortable, not 
to say luxurious, place in which to work. The fur- 
nishings are elegant and there is a fireplace in which 
a cheerful blaze was going when I visited the place. 

A railroad siding runs along the south side of the 
shed and at some little distance away; but it is the 
practice to bridge over the intervening space and to 
push the stock from the car to the bin. The ground 
is prone to become soft during the winter, so the 
alleys in this yard are paved down the centers with 
concrete—a great help to the movement of lumber. 

Mr. Stotlar took me over to the Gallagher Lumber 
Company’s yard and there I got to meet R. Lannis. 
In going through the sheds here I noticed one feature 
that has come under my eye before but that is not so 
very common. It is a method of storing long sticks 
in a narrow shed. it is accomplished by laying the 
bins on the bias, as it were. That is, if the shed runs 
east and west the piles are laid to point southeast or 
southwest. There is much to recommend this method. 
Of course a little space is wasted at the ends, but for 
practical purposes this amounts to nothing. It not 
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“<‘Are anzious to get back.’ ” 


nly allows the storage of long sticks in narrow quar- 
‘crs but it also makes the handling easier. If the bins 
| oint southeast in a shed that lies eest and west the 
vagons drive in from the west end. If stock is being 
put into the bins it is dragged back off the wagon, 
given a slight turn and shoved into place. If it is 
being taken out the dragging direction is merely re- 
\ersed. 

In the yard of the W. G. Cochran Lumber Company 
we talked to Charles Robertson. Charles Cochran, the 
resent proprietor and the son of the founder, was 
out. Mr. Robertson took me over the place and 
showed me some good sheds and neatly kept prem- 
ses. The mill work is carried upstairs. While we 
were looking at the stock of doors I asked Mr. Robert- 


son what he did about odd work. He told me they 
had to depend upon the St. Louis sash and door 
houses, as there was no mill in the town. This, ac- 
cording to his statement, is usually very satisfactory, 
for practically any size or pattern of door or window 
can be gotten within three or four days. People who 
go outside of stock sizes must expect to wait a little. 
Jf the local yards are supplied with mills the old 
stuff can’t be made while you wait, the way you can 
get your pants pressed these days. Nearly every mill 
will wait a little before getting out odd stuff in the 
hope that more of it will be called for so that there 
will be a little run when the machines are set for 
those sizes. 2 
Letting Their Light Shine 


I noticed that yards in this section believe in ad- 
vertising. Mr. Stotlar has a sign board on top of his 
big shed extending from end to end; and on this board 
are listed the firm’s name and a good many of the 
things it sells. I spoke of this to Mr. Stotlar. 

‘““Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe in that kind of adver- 
tising. A few days ago I was in another town and 
went around to a yard kept by a friend of mine. 
There was nothing about the place to indicate who 
owned the place and nothing except the lumber 
piles themselves to indicate that lumber was for 
sale. Advertising as done by a retailer of lum- 
ber is nearly all merely calling public atten- 
tion to the fact that a certain man has forest prod- 
ucts for sale. It doesn’t name prices very much 
or advertise bargains. A drygoods or department 
store can advertise a bargain sale and gather a great 
amount of floating trade. An ad inserted in the eve- 
ning paper will bring a flood of purchasers the follow- 
ing day. But the nature of our business is such that 
we can’t do that. The advertising we do has for its 
object the getting of the firm name associated in 
the public mind with the sale of lumber so that we’ll 
be thought of when lumber is to be bought. There is 
nothing more to the point than judicious advertising 
spread on the shed itself, and it seems foolish and 
short sighted to let an opportunity like that go.’’ 

All of which is very much to the point. I’ve scen 
sheds so covered with painted signs, most of them 
badly done and many of them extravagant and vulgar, 
that the aim of getting good advertising value out of 
them had got badly disjointed in the execution. But 
this is like any other matter. There never was a thing 
so good or so valuable that it couldn’t be made bad 
and harmful by misuse. The value of advertising de- 
pends a good deal on the reputation of the company 
for service and quality of goods. It’s like money. 
E. H. Elliott, of Frankfort, Ky., gave me a one-peso 
note issued by the Mexican State of Chihuahua that 
he got hold of during a recent trip to Juarez. The 
note is crisp and new looking and is pretty well en- 
graved and printed; in fact, as an example of paper 
money it is creditable in appearance. But as things 
go in Chihuahua I wouldn’t list a bale of such things 
very highly if I were making out a list of my worldly 
goods. Hl Estado de Chihuahua, which issues the paper 
and stands back of it, doesn’t have a bright and fair 
reputation and prospect for solvency. But a good 
many reputable lumber concerns neglect this kind of 
advertising, and this is a bit hard to understand. A 
short time ago the editor of this paper remarked to 
me, ‘‘The only person who doesn’t want his business 
known is the man engaged in burglary or something 
like that.’’ 


Features of a Wideawake Town 


Mr. Stotlar took me around town and showed me 
some of the things the citizens are proud of. Marion 
has some good business blocks and has the prospect of 
more. We saw the new Carnegie Library, that will 
cost completed about $25,000. I think Mr. Stotlar has 
had a notable bit to do with the construction of this 
building both as contributor and as a member of the 
committee having it in charge. We also visited the 
Elks’ Club, a roomy and elegant building built on 
the lines of residence. Mr. Stotlar is a great believer 
in utilizing every moment, so just about three minutes 
before my train was due he hailed a taxi and took me 
out to one of the residence streets. We passed his own 
new home, one of the finest in the city, and went out 
a little way on one of the new hard roads that the 
county has been building. These hard roads are con- 
sidered by the thoughtful people’ of the town and 
county as perhaps the greatest single improvement 
and the one carrying greatest promise of increased pros- 
perity ever planned and executed in those parts. Marion 
is pretty far south in Illinois. This State is commonly 
thought of as a northern State, but as a matter of 
fact the south end of it lies away down the map. 
There is not much cold weather during the winters, 
and the roads are often pretty bad. A hard road 
that is passable the year around and in any kind of 
weather is about as much of a help to the farmers 
living near it as the advent of the railroad was back 
in pioneer times. I’m not trying to make a compara- 
tive valuation; I’m merely making the point that both 
the railroad and the hard-surfaced country road are 
great boosts to prosperity and to the comforts of 
living. 

Well, we got back to the station just as the train 
pulled in, and after I’d said goodbye to Mr. Stotlar 
and had climbed aboard I was fortunate enough to 
meet Prof. W. T. Felts, head of the mathematics de- 
partment at the Southern Illinois Normal and _ busi- 
ness partner of T. E. Benton, of Johnston City, who 
is the retiring president of the Southern Illinois Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. While Professor 
Felts and I were talking a young man came up and 
introduced himself as Charles Cochran, of the yard 
JT had visited an hour or so before, 


A Junior Who Is a Wholesome Example 


Mr. Cochran is a keen looking young fellow and a 
few minutes’ talk proved him to be a friendly chap. 
We sometimes wonder what becomes of the yards when 
the founders pass on. Our country is so young and 
business concerns are born so frequently and die with 
so much enthusiasm that not much attention has been 
paid to the next generation of retailers. When a man 
puts his whole soul into getting a contract that is to 
be let in a couple of weeks or in devising ways and 
means for getting a note renewed at the bank next 
month anything as remote as the next generation is 
entirely beyond thought. Sometimes we wish retailing 
could become so stable that every lumber yard would 











“Badly disjointed in the execution.” 


pass on to the owner’s son and so on from genera- 
tion to generation. But mostly we don’t wish any 
such thing. In these days of efficiency and competi- 
tion every kind of trade belongs to the men who can 
handle it best. The retailer’s son may be intended 
for a physician or a hawss racer, and in that case 
he wouldn’t make a good vender of boards. It savors 
too much of the ‘‘divine right of retailers’’ when it 
is made a universal practice to pass a business along 
from father to son. But the fact remains that a good 
many young fellows would make good retailers if they 
were given the training and the chance. It seems 
as though a father’s experience and knowledge if 
passed over to a son who likes retailing would train 
the young retailer who could take over a going con- 
cern with the least possible hitch. The publisher of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made a notable and suc- 
cessful effort to center attention on this thing when 
he started the ‘‘Junior Lumbermen’’ movement. 
I don’t know that anything in particular is to be done 
about it, but this thing comes to mind every time we 
run into a young fellow who has taken over his 
father’s business and is making it go. 

Professor Felts is a splendid example of a compara- 
tively rare species—the educator who does business on 
the side. As head of the department of mathematics 
of the Southern Illinois Normal he naturally has to 
give a great part of his time to teaching and to the 
directing of the other teachers who work under him. 
But he has a very live interest in lumber, both in 
the practical questions that confront the man who 
handles boards for a living and in the larger, more 
theoretical questions that concern every citizen—the 
conservation of forests, reforesting and the like. In- 
cidentally he combines with his pedagogical skill and 
his knowledge of lumber a very well developed gift 
of oratory. Lumbermen are proud to count him among 
their number. 





POSTS FOREST FIRE WARNINGS 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 12.—Forest Commissioner Frank B. 
Mace has prepared the warning, printed in black on 
white cloth, to be posted all through the forest regions 
of Maine: 

HELP WANTED! 
To protect the Forests of Maine from Fire. 
A Forest Fire 

Kills all growth and makes barren land. 

Pollutes water supply and endangers our health. 

Destroys timber that otherwise would be cut and manufac- 
tured. 

Destroys fish and game, which mean much to the guide, 
the campowner and the sportsman. 

It Pays to Be Careful. 

Look out for the small fires and we will have no big ones, 

Hunters and fishermen cause many fires through careless- 
ness. 

It is a poor woodsman who leaves a camp fire burning. 

One big forest fire will offset many years of conservation, 

Will You follow These Suggestions? 





Don’t throw away burning matches and tobacco; it takes 
only a second to make sure they are out. 

Don’t leave a camp fire burning. Build a small one in a 
safe place and use water and earth in putting it out. 

Don’t burn brush or slash when the woods are dry. 

Care and caution in the woods will add to Maine’s wealth. 

The State law in regard to forest fires is strict, and it is 
the duty of every citizen to help enforce it. 

Put out any fires you see, and if unable to do this alone, 
notify the nearest fire warden at once. ‘ 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 


The Personal Touch, Neighborliness and Cheerfulness Are Effective Means — Strict Honesty in All Dealings Is an 
Essential—Buyers’ Time Should Always Be Considered 


COURTESY AND NEIGHBORLINESS WIN 


GARFIELD, KANS. 

In looking over letters of managers in ‘‘How I Hold 
My Farm Trade’’ we feel that they have about covered 
everything along this line. Our farm trade is all we 
have in this district and we have made a study of keep- 
ing in close touch with it. 

To start with, we came in from the farm and took 
charge of this yard, and we had a fair conception of 
the feelings of Mr. Farmer. To begin, never knock 
your competitor; he hates a knocker. A boost will get 
you more business in the end. 

And make your word good; even if you have to lose 
make it good. Do not promise your trade something 
you cannot give them, but give them all you promise. 
If your customer wants a 2-foot 6-inch by 6-foot 6-inch 
door, do not slip him a 2-foot 8-inch by 6-foot 8-inch 
without telling him. It makes him angry when he gets 
home and it will not fit. 

Make it a rule to give the farmer’s boy or wife, as 
often the case, a better grade than you would give the 
farmer himself; it gets you into their confidence. 

Send all your customers a statement the first of each 
month, not as a ‘‘dun’’ but as a reminder. They will 
then meet their accounts with a greater promptness. Do 
not make this statement appear as a dun. We have a 
stamp as follows: ‘‘This is not sent as a dun, but for 
comparison only. If there should be any discrepancy 
please notify us at once so it can be corrected.’’ They 
do not object to this and it keeps their account before 
them. 

Correct all mistakes in the customer’s favor but do 
not bring up one in yours; you can not explain it and 
any explanation that is not clear always leaves a doubt. 

Do not try grading on a farmer; if he is not wise 
he has a hired man or a neighbor who is and you will 
not only lose his trade but his neighbor’s as well. 

Ask him in to spend the evening with you or to lunch- 
if need be; if he does not come he will appreciate your 
invitation. 

Run out and spend the evening with him; go by the 
postoffice and take out his papers; he likes to read. 

Attend the farmers’ gatherings at the schoolhouse and 
church. The best material bill sold last summer was 
picked up at a public sale. 

Visit buildings ufider construction; take an interest 
in all that is theirs; put on a nail apron and drive a few 
nails; it gets you up closer to your trade. 

Do not brag on his team unless they are good; he is 
no fool and knows you are trying to hand him some- 
thing. 

Look his wagon over when it comes in and call his 
attention to lost bolts. Keep axle grease in the yard; 
grease his wagon; in fact, be a neighbor to him and 
you will get his business; but you can not cater to a 
farmer and attend the horse show. Wear overalls as 
they do; they keep you clean and make the farmer 
think you are not ‘‘swell headed.’’ 

Keep a watering trough to water his team, and if it 
is a stormy day let him tie up in the sheds. It does not 
hurt sheds; in fact, extend him the courtesy you would 
expect if you were a farmer, and he will stick to you 
all the way. 





HONESTY BEST POLICY 


MICHIGAN VALLEY, KAN. 

The question ‘‘How I Hold My Farm Trade’’ is 
interesting to all lumbermen as they are anxious to 
win new farm trade and hold it. One of the first things 
that are essential is to be honest. Few people enjoy 
being tricked. The lumber business is the same as all 
other lines of business—the local manager must be 
strictly honest to win the confidence of the farmer. 
Then when he wants to send his boy or girl or hired help 
to town he knows he will get a square deal. We might 
have sold B flat grain picked over for B edge grain; 
No. 2 boards for No. 1; B cypress for A or juggled his 
accounts so that he had to pay more than was due us, 
but he will find these things out after a while and then a 
person would think ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.’’ 

Another thing that pleases the farmer is for us to be 
prompt. Most farmers’ time means money to them and 
in the busy season when they have the least time we try 
to keep this in mind. We wait on our customers at once 
and do not have them waiting until we do something 
else; viz., wait until I finish my report or go to the post- 
office. When we order for them lumber, millwork or 
anything in our line we try to get it on the time set if 
possible and call them up by ’phone when the items 
arrive. If our customer promises to pay us on a certain 
date we see that he pays it on the time set and he will 
always be ready or give his reasons if he can not pay, if 
he is worthy of credit, and it will keep him from going 
somewhere else after he has run an account. 

And still another thing is to be courteous. When we 
meet the farmer on the street or highway we speak to 
him and do not pass him by as if we did not know him, 
and at the same time we mention some new item we have 
in stock, 

In loading lumber or shingles see that they are well 
loaded—lumber well wedged and shingles so loaded that 
they will not fall off as soon as they get out of sight of 
the yard. If a farmer ’phones us during the night for 
some item he could not get during the day we get it for 











him. We do not tell him from 7 to 6 are’ the hours. 
Farmers often ’phone us to do little errands for them 
that will take very little time and may profit us 
very much. We always try to respond to these calls. If 
a farmer comes in and wants a few pieces for a hay 
rack or trough we always try to pick out for him the 
best pieces that can be found. It will please him, and 
a hay rack is something that is hauled around from 
place to place and is a good advertisement. In furnish- 
ing bills the farmers sometimes throw back pieces they 
do not want. In such cases we read them the grading 
rules and if they still insist we let it pass; they will be 
more lenient with you on something else. We do not 
put a number of crooked scantlings or boards in the pile 
and try to sell them with the pile at regular prices for 
very likely after the farmer got them home he would 
say, ‘‘That fellow does not have very good lumber.’’ 

The yard that has no disputed accounts is very fortu- 
nate. This company has a system that has almost done 
away with the like on bills. It has an estimate book on 
which the bill is figured, and when it is sold it is copied 
to a ‘‘bill-sold’’ book at actual selling prices. We hold 
the original, and the carbon copy goes to the customer 
with prices removed. They are given carbon copy slips 
of the extra sales on the bill. If you have a misunder- 
standing you can refer to your ‘‘bill-sold’’ book or your 
carbon slips and to the prices if necessary, and the mat- 
ter will be straightened out. We always give receipts to 
those who do not pay by check. The name of the party 
who hauled out the material is placed above the one for 
whom it was hauled out. 

Cheerfulness is another essential. One thing that 
makes your customer feel at home in your yard is for 
you to say, ‘‘Hello, Charles’? or ‘‘Hellow, Bill; fine 
morning.’’ Do not have a long face and look as if your 
last friend had died, but be cheerful and make them 
feel so, too. 

We have found the last few years that it is a great 
benefit to mix or mingle with your farm trade as much 
as possible. We try to take interest in things that in- 
terest the farmer and they in return take interest in us. 

We carry a good class of lumber for our customers to 
choose from and try to keep everything in stock that is 
demanded in this neighborhood. Many people send off 
to the city because they think they are getting a better 
grade, but by letting our farm trade know what we have 
to sell, in all the ways possible, and complying with the 
above suggestions we will then hold their trade. 

Orto KLIsH, 
Local Manager Foster Lumber Company. 





GET THE FARMER’S CONFIDENCE 


CovVINGTON, OKLA. 

We are located in a small town and our trade is 
practically all farm trade. In order to get our share 
of the trade, or a little more, we show to each farmer 
our appreciation of his business regardless of wealth or 
poverty. Business is what we are after, and to get it 
we must treat all on an equal basis. We do not wear 
standup collars or display painted cheeks but dress about 
the same as the farmers do. In so doing we hope to keep 
down any suspicion that the farmer may nourish. In our 
practical experience with the farmer we find him very 
suspicious, and if we should wear a high collar and a 
stiff shirt he would soon come to the conclusion that he 
is paying the bill. 

In a business way we have no certain way to meet the 





ONLY TEN DAYS MORE! 


As the Farm Trade Contest will close on 
March 1 only ten days remain in which con- 
testants may submit their ideas for consideration 
in this contest on ‘‘How I Hold My Farm 
Trade.’’ Much interest has been manifested in 
this contest and many valuable ideas and sug- 
gestions have been made that should be of great 
assistance to retail lumber dealers in helping 
them to solve the problem of securing and hold- 
ing the farm trade. The contest will close on 
March 1 and all letters received up to that date 
will have consideration, but letters coming after 
that date will not be considered by the judges 
in awarding the prizes. The prizes will be 
awarded as soon as the judges can reach a de- 
cision after all the letters have been printed, 
and will be as follows: 

First prize for best letter, $25. 

Second prize for second best letter, books to 
the value of $10. 

Third, fourth and fifth best letters each, 
books to the value of $5. 


Letters should be addressed to the Farm Trade 
Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





farmers, but in our dealings with them we study each 
one’s likes and dislikes at each opportunity, for we find 
that no farmer is the same at all times, and the only sue 
cessful way to meet them is just the way we happen to 
find them. Argument is one thing that must be avoided 
with the farmer, for in most cases it does more harm 
than good. 

When a farmer accuses me of raising prices I just 
laugh and give him an offhand answer of some kind, not 
one of sarcasm or of a kind to make him think I am 
superior in knowledge, but try to be ready with an answer 
to meet the occasion. 

I load each farmer myself, and during the time we are 
loading I talk to him about his farm, his stock, the pros- 
pects of crops or of such things as I think will interest 
him, and often on his departure I have a cordial invita- 
tion to visit his home both from himself and wife, and 
at the first opportunity I spend a part of the day with 
them and I also invite them to my home to dine with me. 
There is nothing that a farmer appreciates more than 
going into the home of a merchant and be made to feel 
welcome, and in these social intercourses I am always 
very particular never to mention my business in any 
way to him. If he wants any information he will ask 
it, and in waiting for him to do this you will find that 
what you have to say will be more effective than other- 
wise. 

I feel that in treating the farmers in this way they 
will have an interest in my welfare, and through our 
association we ofttimes get to be fast friends, and that 
brings them to a situation where if they don’t like a 
thing they will frankly tell us and not others. Then it is 
our business to see that errors, if there should be any, 
are made right. I am always very careful never to rec- 
ommend an article that will not stand the test just as I 
say it will, and in making a deal with a farmer I always 
have an understanding with him so there will be no room 
for differences when settlement is made. 

I do everything consistent with the business to keep 
every farmer’s confidence, which every business must 
have to hold its farm trade. 

C. E, RENNISON, 
Manager Antrim Lumber Company. 





GIVE ALL ATTENTION TO THE FARMER 
MAYFIELD, Ky. 

When the farmer drives up greet him cordially, call 
him by name and shake hands with him if at all con- 
venient. Insist on his driving inside and if he does 
not want to go out right away invite him to hitch his 
team in your back yard. If he wants to feed his team 
offer him the use of your stables or have an extra 
trough out in the yard and also a watering trough con- 
venient. Assure him that his wagon and team are not 
at all in the way. 

Ask him what it is you can do for him today. If he 
is not fully decided on what he wants, ask him what 
he is going to build. Suggest the best material for the 
purpose. In many cases you can make it clear to him 
that cheaper stuff will answer just as well or better, but 
be careful that you don’t insist too much on changing 
his bill or substituting. 

Go with him and show him the material. Be a good 
stock man. Keep all your lumber piled up nicely, and 
even at the front end. If the lumber becomes dusty, 
take a broom and sweep it off and keep it looking as 
bright as possible. Keep your yard in good shape. 
Never allow pieces of lumber to be lying around. Lum- 
ber scattered around carelessly depreciates the value of 
your whole stock. People don’t like to buy anything 
that seems to have been picked over and cast aside or 
in any way rejected. 

Show him the best way to load up so the lumber will 
stay on his wagon. If he buys any windows and glass 
doors, crate up the windows and place the glass doors 
between the panel doors and set them on edge so the 
glass will not break in hauling. Supply him with wire 
(the common hay-baling wire may be used) so he can 
bind his load together. If he buys molding, tie it se- 
curely in bundles. 

While you are doing all this, talk freely to him; be 
concerned in what he is doing at home. Ask him about 
the roads and be a good roads booster. We closed down 
our mill, took all our men and joined the citizens ani 
farmers in a two-day road-working stunt. If he has « 
good team, compliment them and ask him about his 
crops, but be careful not to ask him about his neighbor 
for they may not be on good terms. If he notices a 
bad piece and objects to it, lay it aside, or tell him you 
will knock off some for it or put in an additional amount 
for it. 

If you have several customers to wait on at the same 
time, have each man drive his wagon to the pile o 
stuff he wants to load and start him to loading. Then 
you can go help another man to start his loading, count- 
ing each load as he finishes. In this way one man 
can handle several customers at one time, and keep 
them from waiting and perhaps getting-impatient at th: 
delay. 

When you are making the calculation, make your 
figures plain‘and call them out as you set them down 
so that he can hear the calculation, for in many cases he 
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can not read. Be free and frank and try to assist him 
in every way. When you figure up the amount due, if 
{here are any odd cents, knock them off. Thank him 
hen he pays you and don’t forget to thank him again 
as he leaves. 

If he is buying a bill of sufficient size, give him a 
carpenter’s apron, and as he winds up, send his wife 
. biseuit board or a paper of assorted needles with 
your ad. I gave out a number of these needles once 
and several years afterward a farmer told me he had 
never taken anything to his wife which pleased her so 
much, . 

When a farmer comes in to settle up his account 


which you have been carrying for him, get him around 
to your desk where he can see your books. This may 
not be very pleasant to the bookkeeper, especially if 
she is a lady, as the atmosphere is not always like 
cologne. Open up your books wide and make it clear 
to him that you want him to see everything, and ex- 
plain how easy it is to keep everything straight. Em- 
phasize his credits and if he brought back any left- 
over material be sure to keep an itemized list of it 
and read it to him, 

If he has built a new house, tell him you are sure 
he has a beautiful home and you want to go out and 
see it as soon as you can, Ask him how many acres 





he has in his farm and express your admiration of it 
and how he has built up the land. Always recognize him 
in a friendly mauner whenever you see him. 

Advertise judiciously and call special attention to 
any bargains and low prices you are making. 

In all cases pay strict attention to what the farmer 
says and ascertain what he desires in every respect, in 
material and payments. If you can’t comply with all 
his wishes, explain to him and do the best you can, 
always trying to send every customer away thoroughly 
satisfied. 

H. C. Canabay, 
General Manager The Mayfield Planing Mills. 





HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


General Advertising Is of Strong Influence — Suggests a National Publicity Campaign and Enlisting Carpenters’ 
Co-operation—Better to Hunt New Than to Regain Lost Uses of Wood 


SHOULD CONFINE ACTIVITIES TO LUMBER 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Anent the furthering of the sale of ‘‘forest products’’ 
and the advertising campaign that is under way noth- 
ing is more convincing to the prospective builder than 
that of attractive architectural designs and reasonably 
certain cost estimates (as nearly exact as differing lo- 
calities and deliveries will admit). 

Architectural designs are effective advertising means 
and can well be used very considerably in furthering 
the saies of lumber materials. Architects may be 
interested and enlisted to supply new and attractive de- 
signs through an offer of prices that will appeal. The 
accepted plans, of those purchased aside from the 
prize contest acquisition, should be copyrighted and 
the distribution made through all interested sources. 
Working plans and exact bills of material should be 
loaned, not given or sold, through the retail lumber 
dealer who shall make the sale of material; property 
rights, reserving the use and disposition, should form 
a part of printed instructions on the working plans 
and it should be required that they be returned to the 
one from whom they were secured. 

It is a common observation that no feature of con- 
tract bidding causes so much misunderstanding or is so 
easily misinterpreted as the average bill of material 
that is offered for estimates. It is suggested that bills 
of material should be exact in specification; they should 
show the materials classed in terms that are under- 
standable and plain. Quantities, lengths, sizes and num- 
ler of pieces should be ‘shown exactly. Technical 
trade and grade terms should be plainly defined so that 
anyone may understand them. Costs should not be a 
matter of guessing but should be definitely known and 
shown. 

There remains further consideration of the disposi- 
tion of waste and odds and ends that have no regular 
demand or but partial sale. There are, without ques- 
tion, thousands of uses that wood can be adapted to 
if there is a possible profit shown and how it may 
be done worked out efficiently. In this connection 
it is suggested that a committee be named from among 
engineers, manufacturers and, perhaps, other experts, 
to whom may be submitted new ideas and inventions 
for the further use and different uses of forest products. 
This committee should have authority to accept or re- 
ject and compensate adequately the one who offers the 
suggestion. This is the plan that is in effect in other 
manufacturing lines and it has proved more than 
good. 

Recently there appeared in a. journal of very large 
and general circulation a double page advertisement 
that cost an even $10,000 for one issue. This adver- 
tisement is of the class that does not receive the ap- 
proval of the ‘‘legitimate’’ lumber dealer, but it was 
a decided effort to further the sale of forest products 
because wood is the one material that permits the 
shipment in ‘‘ready made’’ and ‘‘cut to sizes’’ houses, 
and the very act should be an example to others in 
making attractive and descriptive advertising generous 
and persistent enough to meet present competing 
methods. If ‘‘mail order’? methods are so effective 
why not make more use of it in ‘‘legitimate’’ ways? 
Retail dealers are in better position with their large 
local acquaintance to go into the ‘‘mailing’’ methods 
than are those who so prosper from it at a distance. 

A last word, and that to the retail lumberman: You 
call yourselves lumber dealers; then why not be that 
instead of making lumber a side line as so many do? 
If selling lumber is your claimed vocation, talk it and 
put it in front in your every effort, not a part of the 
time, when it proves more profitable or can not be 
substituted, but all the time, and have the amount of 
sales supply the profit. 

Since writing the above the writer has seen an office 
that falls very closely within what he has before written, 
except that there is no attempt to show a preference 
for wood. This office is that of a lumber company so 
signed and advertised, but the point is that it car- 
ries complete perspective models of some of its most 
attractive house plans; it proposes to build, furnishing 
— particle of material, and to sell on the ‘‘ payment 
plan.’’ 

This company is certainly drawing the attention of 
passersby and is, the writer was informed, doing an 
astonishing amount of business. 

In most cities there are now contractors’ club rooms 
where contractors assemble fori mutual information. 








These clubs are an avenue for exploitation and dis- 
sembling information of much advertising benefit to the 
forest wood manufacturers, and they should not be 
overlooked. 
EK. S. CRut, 
Crull Lumber Company. 





CAMPAIGN FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


SUGGESTED 
WAKEFIELD, KAN. 

The problem of promoting the sale of forest products 
is indeed one that needs the hearty codperation of every- 
one interested in the industry in any way. I believe 
that there should be unselfish codperation of manu- 
facturer and retailer, each studying the problems of 
the other and by helping each other promote their own 
interests, as their interests are of necessity closely 
affiliated. 

It seemed to me a good idea to launch an adver- 
tising campaign that would be second to none, exposing 
substitutes. I believe a broadcast advertising campaign 
explaining the technical terms used in the different 
grades of lumber and byproducts would be of great 
benefit to the industry. 

The lumbermen in general have been asleep at their 
posts, thereby enabling the manufacturers of substitutes 
to get in their work until it has reached its present 
gigantic proportions. But I believe firmly that a good 
share of this business may be recovered by a concerted 
attack not necessarily to demerit the substitutes but to 
proclaim the merits of your own products. 

Every question pertaining to the lumber industry 
should he studied alike by manufacturer and retailer, 
which would help them to be more efficient in producing 
and distributing their products. 

I believe the traveling salesmen could train them- 
selves to be even more efficient in promoting sales by 
studying both local and universal conditions, and by 
studying the different uses that lumber and byproducts 





FIFTY DOLLARS CASH FOR IDEAS 


‘‘How to Promote the Sale of Forest Prod- 
ucts’’ is a question that is agitating the mind 
of practically every lumberman in the country 
whether manufacturer or distributer, and to 
give the trade the benefit of every available idea 
along this line the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is offering $50 cash in prizes for the best sug- 
gestions and ideas on ‘‘How to Promote the 
Sale of Forest Products.’’ At every meeting of 
lumbermen during this busy convention season 
one of the topics of discussion that have been 
uppermost in the minds of all and that have 
attracted the greatest attention has been that 
of trade extension. Leaders of the industry are 
engaged in the work of trade extension, and they 
will welcome every available idea that will 
assist them in this work. As an incentive to 
bring out latent ideas on this all important 
subject of promoting the sale of forest products 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the fol- 
lowing prizes: 

First prize for the best letter, $25 in cash. 

Second prize for second best letter, $15 in 

cash. 

Third, fourth, fifth and sixth best letters, 

each, $2.50 in cash. 


The contest will close on March 31, and the 
prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as the 
judges can reach a decision. 

Letters for this contest should be addressed 
to Trade Extension Contest Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 














may be put to. I will venture to say that a great 
many of them could not tell very much about the erec 


tion of a building or could advise as to the material 
best suited for a particular purpose. 

Likewise ourselves, in whatever capacity we may be 
in the industry, can train ourselves to be more efficient 


in a great many ways if we only look for the oppor- 
tunities. 

The carpenter and contractor are worthy of much 
consideration as through them the retailer may be en- 
abled to increase his sales. The crowding out of the 
lumber business is as vital to him as to the dealer and 
he can do much to help remedy conditions if his as- 
sistance is enlisted. He knows the kind of material 
best suited for a given purpose. 

We should all realize the importance of standing on 
the solid rock of honesty and integrity. Enlist the 
cooperation of all concerned; get out of the old rut 
of just letting business come to you and meet condi- 
tions as they are today. 

Advertise (and this should be national in its scope) 
as thoroughly and judiciously as you can, bringing be- 
fore the public the superiority of wood over substitutes. 

The manufacturer should be very careful in making 
grades up to standard. There are some that do not 
realize the importance of this, as occasionally the dealer 
will get lumber that will not measure up to lengths 
specified, being from 1 inch to 4 inches short. There 
are a good many propositions that could be taken up 
between producer and seller for adjustment that they 
may reach an amicable understanding of which would 
be best for all concerned. The manufacturer may have 
some items accumulate at the mills that with a little 
work and explanation to the retailer he may find a suit- 
able market for. These and many other propositions 
that might be enumerated make it, I think, advisable 
to have lumbermen’s associations economically operated 
so that they may meet and settle their difficulties. 

It may be a hard fight to regain the lost ground or 
a good share of it, but if we all do our part it can be 
aczomplished. I do not consider it so essential to hunt 
new uses for wood as to regain lost uses. 

There is a vast difference in the lumber business of 
today and of our forefathers. We must specialize. 
Specialize in manufacture, in salesmanship and in 
knowledge of wood and its many uses and we will have 
at least built up good fortifications. 

K. R. HESKETT, 
Roop Lumber Company. 





DISCUSSSES TRADE EXTENSION PLANS 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The question of lumber 
publicity as against the lumber substitutes was about 
all that was discussed at the monthly meeting of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange last Saturday. President F. 
A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, North Tonawanda, attended and promised to get 
up a committee of the lumbermen of the two Tona- 
wandas to assist in the effort to combat the substitutes 
which are displacing lumber and shingles. The Buffalo 
exchange committee was continued, but it is probable 
that nothing very definite will be done until Mr. Hof- 
heins gets his committee together. After that some 
meetings will be held and the subject will be taken up 
to the limit. 


TO FIGHT ANTI-FORESTRY BILL 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 16.—Strong action endorsing 
the work of the State forestry department, the abolition 
of which is sought before the State legislature, was taken 
at last week’s meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club. 
When it was shown that the office of State forester, which 
has been of considerable practical benefit to the lumber 
trade, was aimed at in the bill, the club adopted resolu- 
tions opposing the enactment of the bill, and also called 
on the chairman and members of the forestry committee, 
to which it was referred, to defeat it. State Forester J. 
F. Barton does not believe that there is any chance of the 
measure becoming a law, but he was naturally gratified 
at the prompt support of the lumbermen. ; 

Another important bill, from the trade standpoint, has 
been introduced by Representative Wilson. It puts the 
fee-which may be collected for the recovery of drifting 
saw logs at 50 cents. Under present conditions the 
owner practically loses title to the logs which get away 
from him, and is often mulcted of as much as 5¢. per cent 
of their value by those who pick them up. 
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MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING RETAILERS’ OPPORTUNITY 





Ready-Cut-House Publicity Creates Desire for Wooden Homes—Local Dealers Can Meet or Beat Outside Prices— 
How Home Merchant Effectively Meets Foreign Competition 


The increasing importance of the influence on the retail 
lumber trade of the ready-cut house business has been 
clearly shown in a story in a recent issue of the National 
Sunday Magazine detailing the inception and marvelous 
growth of this industry which story was printed in the 
same issue of the Sunday Magazine that carried one full 
page advertisement and two smaller ones of ready-cut 
house concerns. 

While this sort of competition is felt keenly by local 
dealers in many communities, the persistent advertising 
of the ready-cut house concerns, their lavish use of plans, 
attractive illustrations and suggestions are some of the 
things that are creating in the minds of the people gen- 
erally a desire to own homes, and what is of most interest 
to the lumber trade, homes built of wood. ; 

The progressive retail lumber dealer is really in posi- 
tion to profit through this publicity campaign if he but 
realizes his opportunity and avails himself of it. 

The retail lumbcrman is wise who takes advantage of 
the interest in home building being aroused through this 
publicity by equipping himself to supply plans and speci- 
fications, to quote prices on the home complete, to study 
the needs of his community, and to render a service to 
the people of the community that no outside concern 
could or would even pretend to render. ‘ 

A striking example of how one local dealer is dealing 
a sledge hammer blow to this mail order competition is 
shown in the ad reproduced on this page. This ad, pub- 
lished in the local paper, can not fail to drive home to 
the people of his community that this dealer is in post- 
tion to render them real service and to save them substan- 
tial amounts on their homes. 

This ready-cut house and mail order competition simply 
accentuates the fact that the retail lumberman must 
make substantial changes in the old ways of conducting 
his business. The retail lumberman of today should make 
his yard and offices the most attractive place of business 
in his town. It should be so attractive, in fact, as to 
cause general comment among the people 
of his community. The walls of his office 





build their homes without depending on a mail order 
house in some distant city. 

These are things that deserve the earnest consideration 
of the retail lumber dealer. Why not begin today? 
Spring will be here soon and the people will be thinking 
more than éver about building. They will go out in 
the sunshine, and while enjoying the spring weather will 
be looking up home sites. Have you made an impres- 
sion so strong that when they go out to look at the 
building lot they will think of you when they prepare 
to build a home? 

The publicity campaigns of the ready-cut house con- 
cerns are without doubt proving potent factors in in- 
creasing home building generally. ‘Why should not the 
local dealer profit through this publicity? 

The opportunity is there. Will the dealer grasp it? 





MAIL ORDER HOUSES VS. LUMBERMEN 


Burrao, N. Y., Feb. 15.—A magazine section boost- 
ing ready-cut houses is a part of one of the Buffalo Sun- 
day papers this week. It contains three large advertise- 
ments and a write-up of ‘‘Homes Built in Short Order,’’ 
which presents the mail-order plan of buying a house in 
a very attractive fashion. Lumbermen say the ready-cut 
house is to be found in a good many towns in this see- 
tion and that it appears to be a growing element of com- 
petition. In regard to his experience with this business 
one lumberman, owner of a country yard, said: 





One of the residents of my town said he was planning to 
order material by mail for a ready-cut house and declined 
altogether to let me give him any prices on material, saying 
he had fully made up his mind to buy elsewhere. He got 
the car of house material in, paying a large amount of freight 
spot cash on it and about $25 for unloading and tallying the 
lumber. There was considerable trouble about fitting all the 
short pieces where they belonged, and I sold him about $100 
worth of material to complete the job. Any local deale1 


can take one of these ready-cut propositions and say to th 
customer: ‘‘We will take your contract under the same 
specifications and make money on it.” These mail-order 
companies have not the same interest in the customer that 
the local dealer has, who is hoping to do business with the 
same man again and who has a local reputation at stake. 


As to facilities for house-building in this part of the 
country, another lumberman said: 


There is no community nowadays in the East that is noj 
near enough to be within the business range of a good plan 
ing mill. If there is none in the town, there is one in an 
adjoining town or city which solicits business there, and it 
is as a rule well equipped with machinery, with skilled labor 
and good lumber. Anybody contemplating building a house 
ought at least to give the lumbermen of his own locality a 
chance to meet outside competition. The chances are he can 
save money and get a better house by buying at home. 





ASSISTS TIMBERLAND OWNERS 


BautimorE, Mp., Feb. 15——The Maryland Board of 
Forestry has issued its report for 1914-15 to the legisla- 
ture, showing that it has been the means of affording 
considerable assistance to the owners of timberlands 
throughout the State. A notable beginnig has been 
made in planting the waste lands of Maryland with 
forest trees; in growing such trees at the recently es- 
tablished State forestry nursery; in the putting into 
operation of the roadside tree law and in the develop- 
ment of several other lines of work originated within 
the last two years. The amount of woodland work e¢ar- 
ried out in codperation with the owners of forest land 
has substantially exceeded that of any previous two 
years. Altogether fifty-seven tracts embracing 27,087 
acres have been examined and reported upon, and im- 
provement work has been carried out on 2,305 acres. 
The board has been of practical assistance to timber 
men. To mention only one case, the owner of a tract 
received just 200 percent more from the 
sale of timber necessary to remove for 








should be covered with pictures and plans 





of homes, barns, cattle sheds, hog houses 
and buildings of all kinds that have to 
do with the life of the community in which 
he resides. 

In the retail lumber office of today there 
should be special attention given to pro- 
viding for the comfort of women visitors, 
so the woman who is helping her husband 
to plan and build the new home or remodel 
the old one can sit down and in comfort 
contemplate the attractive pictures shown. 
There ought to be a big table provided, 
where the plans for the home can be laid 
out and studied at leisure. There should 
be suggestive pictures and designs of 
sleeping porches, bath rooms and every- 
thing that pertains to making a comfort- 
able and cozy home. The wise retail 
dealer will see that his plans are especially 
adapted to the community in which he lives 
and for the purpose for which they are 
intended—to make the best homes in that 
community. 

Many dealers already have realized the 
advantage of being in position to supply 
plans to their customers and are availing 
themselves of the house plans provided by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its house 
plan department or plans that are pro- 
vided by other concerns and through this 
means attracting the interest and atten- 
tion of the customer who otherwise might 
depend on the mail order house not only 
for his plans but for the material for 
building his house or for the house com- 
plete. 

That the local dealer can compete with 
the mail order house and, at the same 
time, make a reasonable profit, has been 
shown time and again, and it is wiser and 
better for the retailer to cease to cry out 
against unfair mail order competition and 
devote his time and attention to meeting 
this competition in the only sensible and 
successful way—that of giving real serv- 
ice to the people of his community. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad 
to hear from its readers with suggestions 
as to how they are making their offices 
and places of business attractive. Along 
this line the dealer should secure every 
available idea, should display pictures of 
houses and the materials for building and 
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Speers wxeaten at: 


Us for $6872 


This house was advertised in the January 29th issue of the 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


for $787.00 


We agree to furnish sills, joists, studding, building paper, 
rafters; in fact, all woodwork above the foundation, in- 
cluding porch columns, finish, doors, windows, millwork, 
lath, shingles, etc 


for $687.00 at our yard 
There's no joker to this price; you don't have to add freight 
Blue Prints and Plans Free 


If this is not exactly the kind of house you have in mind, we have hun- 
dreds of other designs at our office for your inspection. Blue prints are free 


Ask to see our other designs; it’s free service 


uy it From 


the good of the rest than had been of- 
fered to him previously for the entire 


00 tract. Exhibits in forestry have been 
ou ou ay made at sixteen State expositions and 


county fairs, and twenty-nine school ex- 
hibits were loaned to educational insti- 
tutions. Instruction in tree trimming 
has been given, and the State forest 
nursery has supervised the planting of 
59,725 trees, while it has sold to Mary- 
landers 79,965 trees of planting stock at 
an average cost of $5.83 per 1,000. There 
are now 143,000 young trees at the nurs- 
ery which can be similarly disposed of. 
The board has also been active in the 
matter of fire protection, the number of 
fire wardens having been increased from 
74 to 146. 
SAPOOrryryr ww 
BRICK PAVEMENT REQUIRES NON- 
SLIP HORSESHOES 


United States Special Agent Garrard 
Harris, reports that there should be a 
ready sale in Havana, Cuba, for nonslip 
horseshoes, as most of the streets are 
paved with vitrified brick. They are as 
hard as iron, and the city’s heavy traffic 
has worn them perfectly smooth, so that 
after a shower they are very slippery. 
More than 2,000 one-horse cabs are in 
use in Havana, and it is common to see 
a horse flat on the ground after having 
slipped. The slippery pavement also pre- 
vents the thousands of draft animals in 
the city from pulling a full load, because 
their shoes soon wear smooth. 





USE OF SILO IN TEXAS INCREASES 


AusTIN, TEXx., Feb. 14.—On January 1, 
1916, there were approximately 18,200 
silos in Texas. Of this number about 80 
percent were of wood construction, and 
the remainder of concrete, brick and steel 
material. It is reliably estimated that 
not less than six thousand silos will be 
built in the State during the present year. 
The bookings of silo manufacturers in 
Texas are nearly seven times greater 
than they were a year ago at this time. 
The enormous increase in the number of 
silos is due largely to the wonderful in- 
crease in dairying and stock farming. In 





furnishing them, making these displays : 
show up to the best advantage. He should 
make these things so attractive that he 
will have the people talking about his 
plans, the houses that he suggests, and 
make his service so satisfactory that fam- 
ilies who have built and are living in 
houses provided by him will take pride 








every part of the State there is a big 
development along these lines. In west- 
ern Texas where forage is extensively 


e grown silos are being built upon nearly 


every farm. The largest battery of silos 
upon any one farm in the State is that 
which Ed Lassiter has erected to provide 
feed for his large dairy herd and range 
cattle near Falfurrias. He has 130 silos 














in tellixg their neighbors that this dealer 








upon the farm and the number is being 











is the man who made their homes so com- 





forfay‘e and made it possible for them to 


TURNING OPPOSITION INTO OPPORTUNITY. 








constantly added to. Each of these silos 
has a capacity of 200 tons of feedstuff. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








DISMISSES SHIPPER’S COMPLAINT 


Commission Holds That Rates From California and 
Oregon Points Are Not Unreasonable 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down a decision dis- 
missing a complaint filed by the Big Basin Lumber Com- 
pany et al. against the Southern Pacifie Company et al., 
holding that defendants’ rates are not shown to be un- 
reasonable for the transportation of lumber and forest 
products from points in California and southern Oregon 
to various destinations in the East, and that competitors 
operating in Oregon and Washington in the Inland Em- 
pire and in Mexico are not unduly preferred. The 
opinion says in part: 


Complainants manufacture and deal in pine lumber and 
do not assail the lumber rates in so far as applicable 
to other kinds of wood. Pine lumber is also produced 
in the competing localities mentioned above, and, while 
the varieties differ to some extent, is substantially the 
same so far as commercial requirements are concerned. 
It is used principally in the manufacture of sash, doors, 
blinds, interior finish, and box shooks, and for all kinds 
of millwork. 

By the tariff in question, as amended, defendants 
group designated points of origin in California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Utah into six groups, called the Coast. 
Truckee, Hawley, Blinzig, Virgilia, and Keddie groups, 
respectively. Most of the complainants operate in the 
Coast group, the largest of the six, comprising many 
points in California and a few in Oregon. The Truckee 
group includes points on the line of the Southern Pacific 
Company in Utah, Nevada, and central California; the 
Hawley group, points on the Western Pacific Railway 
also in Utah, Nevada and California; and the three 
remaining groups, other points on the line of the latter 
earrier in California. 

To common points of destination on and east of the 
Missouri River the carload rates on lumber from the 
Coast and Blinzig groups are substantially the same, 
from the Virgilia group generally 2 cents less, and from 
the other groups generally 3 cents less. All rates are 
stated herein in cents per 100 pounds on carload ship- 
ments. From the Truckee group rates apply ‘‘via 
Southern Pacific Company, via Ogden, Utah, only,’ and 
from the Hawley group ‘via Western Pacific Railway, 
via Salt Lake City, Utah, only.” 


Application and Effects of the Rates 

Four distinct issues are presented: 

1. Are the rates charged complainants reasonable? 

2. Are northwestern competitors unduly preferred in 
rates? 

3. Are Mexican competitors so preferred? 

4. Are competitors unduly preferred in transit facil- 
ities? 

For convenience, these issues will be considered in 
the order stated. 


1. The evidence under this head was directed almost 
entirely to the reasonableness of the rates charged com- 
plainants to points of destination on the Missouri River 
and east thereof, as compared with the corresponding 
rates from competing localities to the same points. De- 
fendants insist that this issue was abandoned by com- 
plainants, and instance the testimony of two witnesses 
for complainants who, in response to inquiries, stated 
that the issue of discrimination would cover the whole 
complaint. It is unnecessary to pass upon any technical 
objections. There is nothing in this record to show that 
the rates are unreasonable. The fact that they are rates 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic seaboard on a low-grade 
commodity is in itself significant. 


2. The lumber-producing points in the Northwest are, 
for rate-making purposes, divided into groups. We have 
here to consider only those in the north Coast group in 
western Washington and Oregon and those in the Inland 
Empire. As a general rule the latter take rates on 
lumber to common points of destination in the East 
which are a differential of 3 cents under those from the 
north Coast group. This differential conforms to our 
findings in Potlatch Lumber Company v. Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, 14 I. C. C., 41, 49, one of the north- 
west lumber cases, 14 I. C. C., 1, 28, 41, 51, and 61. To 
avoid confusion with the California-Oregon coast group 
points, those in western Washington and northern Oregon 
are commonly known as the north Coast points. 

The principal lumber product of the north Coast is fir. 
Owing to the greater strength of this wood it may be put 
to uses for which pine is not suitable. Complainants 
state, and the record is clear, that the only substantial 
competition encountered by them in ‘marketing their 
products is from the Inland Empire and northern Mexico, 
and is restricted to doors. 

The evidence under this head is, however, devoted 
principally to various rate and other comparisons as 
against shipments from the north Coast points, and not 
from the Inland Empire. ._ While, as stated above, rates 
on lumber from the Northwest bear a general relation- 
ship, there are certain differences in the weights of fir 
and pine lumber, density of traffic, minimum carload 
weights, and car-mile earnings, all in favor of fir lumber, 
which lessen the helpfulness of the comparisons of 
record. Moreover, the comparisons of distance and ton- 
mile revenue in this record are based upon average group 
distances, or distances from selected points in the re- 
spective groups, and many of the distances thus com- 
puted are objected to as not fairly representative. 


Rates Attacked 


The rates specifically attacked by complainants are 
among those shown in the following table of rates on 


lumber, and are there contrasted with those from the 
north Coast to the same destinations: 
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Complainants ask that their rates to Kansas City and 
Omaha be made 45 cents; to Chicago, 55 cents; to the 
Atlantic seaboard, the same as from the north Coast; and 
to other destinations a differential of 3 cents over those 
from the Inland Empire in all cases where the present 
California rates exceed that differential. 

The intervening Northwest producers are chiefly inter- 
ested in this feature of the case. They are neutral as to 
whether or not the California rates are unreasonable per 
se, but deny that California rates are relatively much 
higher than those from Oregon and Washington. They 
assert that if either locality has an advantage it is 
California. 

Briefly, the record shows that to many points of des- 
tination the rates from the north Coast and from Cali- 
fornia points are the same, while to others the differ- 
ences are sometimes in favor of the former and some- 
times of the latter. Certain mixtures may be shipped 
upon these rates, and certain rights of diversion are 
accorded. Those in connection with the California rates 
are more liberal than those incident to transportation 
from the north Coast. 

It appears that the carriers serving the different lum- 
ber-producing regions endeavor to maintain such rates 
as will enable the shippers on their respective lines to 
reach the eastern markets on a substantial equality with 
their competitors. The result is that these rates are 
to a great extent interrelated. The carriers serving the 
competing points of origin are not the same, and some 
of the rate-making carriers from the Northwest, notably 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, are not 
parties to this proceeding. 

In effect we are here asked to compel the California 
lines and their connections to cancel rates which are 
not shown to be unreasonable, and to establish in lieu 
thereof rates equal to, or a fixed differential over, rates 
which the California lines do not control, established 
by carriers not parties to this proceeding with a few ex- 
ceptions, 

The record discloses no sufficient basis for a finding of 
undue preference of north Coast shippers. 

3. The Mexican lumber referred to in this report is 
shipped by the Madera Company (Ltd.), from Madera, 
Mex., a point 275 miles south of El Paso, Tex. It moves 
to El Paso via the Mexico Northwestern and the El Paso 
Southern, its subsidiary. The Madera Company is con- 
trolled by the Mexico Northwestern. 

The through rates on lumber and forest products from 
Madera to the various points of destination involved are 
the combinations of a rate of 23 cents to El Paso and 
proportional rates applicable on Mexican lumber thence 
to points on the Missouri-and Mississippi rivers, among 
others; to which are added, on traffic to points east of 
the Mississippi, the rates of the eastern connecting lines. 
The rate of 23 cents to El Paso is published and filed by 
the El Paso Southern, and is based upon the local rate 
of the Mexico Northwestern to the Rio Grande River, 
equivalent to 20 cents in United States coin, plus a 
bridge charge of 3 cents by the El Paso Southern. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway affords the one 
exception to this method of publication, an exception 
in form rather than in substance, in that it participates 
in joint through rates from Madera to various points 
reached by it, the rates from Madera to common destina- 
tions, and the revenues derived by the participating 
carriers, being the same as via the other lines. 

From El Paso the short-line route to most of the 
destinations concerned is via the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern to Santa Rosa, N. M., and thence via the Rock Island 
system. The proportional rates were first established in 
1910 by the former line with the consent of the Rock 
Island, and rates from El Paso via other routes were 
later reduced to correspond with those so established. 

It is unnecessary to review in detail the evidence sub- 
mitted and the contentions of the parties upon this fea- 
ture of the complaint. The carriers attempt to minimize 
the importance of the movement of lumber from Mexico, 
but, without determining the extent of competition from 
Mexican producing points or speculating upon potential 
production in Mexico, it is clear that there is a sub- 
stantiai movement from northern Mexico through El 
Paso to markets on and east of the Missouri River; that 
this lumber is similar to that produced in California and 
in the Inland Empire; and that it is sold and used in 
competition therewith. : 

The record shows that there is an available route 
through El Paso, with joint rates applicable thereto, 
for the movement of California lumber, except from the 
Truckee and Hawley groups, to the destinations under 
consideration. It further appears that some of the de- 
fendants participate in the transportation of the lumber 
from El Paso to these common points of destination, 
whether such lumber originates in California or at Ma- 
dera. Their compensation for the haul from El Paso is, 
for the former, in the form of divisions of the joint 
rates; while for the latter it is, except for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, in the form of proportional rates. 

The commission has repeatedly held that it can not 
equalize commercial or industrial conditions. And it is, 
of course, without power to, pass upon the reasonable- 
ness of the rate from Madera to El Paso. The pro- 
tection of American manufacturers and producers from 
foreign competition is not within the powers of this 
commission, — ~ ¥xe 


DENIES PETITION REQUESTING MODIFICATION 
OF PREVIOUS ORDER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—In an order issued 
today the Interstate Commerce Commission denied a pe- 
tition filed by the Oklahoma Traffic Association and Cur- 
tis & Gartside, requesting a modification of the com- 
mission’s order of November 3, last, so as to allow rep- 
aration on four carloads of sash, doors and millwork 
shipped from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Kingsville, Tex. 

The commission also denied a petition of the D. S. 
Pate Lumber Company for a rehearing of its complaint 
against the Southern Railway No. 4835. 

In another order the commission denied a petition 
filed by the National Implement & Vehicle Association 
and other protestants for a rehearing of part No. 2, rate 
increases in Western Classification territory. 

A petition by the Union Lumber Company for a re- 
hearing of its complaint against the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe No. 7653 was granted. 

The W. G. Chaney Company (Ltd), of Spokane, has 
filed a complaint against the Great Northern and other 
roads alleging the collection of an unreasonable rate 
on a carload of cedar poles shipped from Chewelah, Wash., 
to Mohrland, Utah. The carriers collected 514% cents 
per 100 pounds and complainant insists 45 cents would 
have been a reasonable rate. 


OLD IOWA RATE FIGHT REVIVED 


Commercial Club and Railroad at Swords’ Points Over 
Lumber Tariff Charges 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has listened to oral argument in the 
complaint of the Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Com- 
mercial Club vs. the Alexandria & Western Railroad 
Company ‘et al., involving rates on lumber from the 
South, both east and west of the Mississippi River, to 
Sioux City, Iowa, compared with rates to Omaha and 
Lincoln, Neb., and Des Moines, Iowa. This is a revival 
of the old fight between Sioux City and Omaha, which 
has been presented on first one complaint and then an- 
other for several years. 

A. P. Humberg and J. M. Souby presented the carriers’ 
side of the instant case, while C. E. Childe appeared for 
the complainant. 

On behalf of the complainant, Mr. Childe contended 
that the Omaha rates, having been adjudged reasonable 
by the commission, are the proper basis for the Sioux 
City rate. However, except from the northern edge of 
the producing territory in the Southwest, he said, the 
Sioux City rates are higher per ton mile than the rates 
to Omaha, Sioux City dealers losing business by reason 
of this discrimination. Mr. Childe declared that the 
average differential is 5 cents per 100 pounds from heavy 
shipping territory and runs as high as 9 cents. It is 5 
cents on hardwood from the territory south of Memphis. 
He contended that on a showing of facts the differential 
should not exceed 2 cents both east and west of the river. 

Counsel for the carriers combatted Mr. Childe’s con- 
tentions, and among other things argued that the re- 
cently established 25-cent rate to Omaha is pending 
on rehearing and is not finally fixed by the commis- 
sion. . The carriers are insisting on a rate of 26% cents 
instead of the 25-cent rate found reasonable by the com- 
mission. Until the matter is finally disposed of on re- 
hearing, it is argued, no change should be made in the 
relationship between Omaha and Sioux City. 

The commission today issued an order authorizing the 
Cairo Association of Commerce to intervene in the com- 
plaint of the Kraetzer Cured Lumber Company et al., vs. 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Cpmpany et al., 
involving unreasonable and discriminatory ‘rates on hard- 
wood lumber from points on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley road to various interstate destinations. 





FILES INTERVENING PETITION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WasuiIneton, D. C., Feb. 16—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, through its counsel, Joseph W. Folk 
and Charles W. Needham, has filed an intervening brief 
in the proceeding instituted in the United States district 
court for the eastern district of Tennessee by the Mc- 
Lean Lumber Company et al. against the United States 
of America, for the purpose of enjoining the enforce- 
ment of an order of the commission permitting an in- 
crease in the rates on logs from producing points to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

According to the commission’s brief, the lumber com- 
pany is not entitled to maintain a suit. The commission 
issued an order granting an increase to the Alabama 
Great Southern and other railroads concerned. On mo- 
tion of complainants the case was reopened. On re- 
hearing the commission modified its former order, order- 
ing some reductions in rates. The action now pending 
in the Tennessee court is a suit to annul and set aside 
the commission’s second finding. 

The questions raised by the commission are whether 
the petitioners have such an interest in property affected 
by its order as to entitle them to maintain the suit; 
whether the commerce court act conferred upon them the 
right to bring suit; whether the commission has power 
to suspend a reasonable rate on the ground that it would 
be equitable to shippers to continue in force a lower 
rate; whether the court has jurisdiction to determine 
any of the questions of fact set forth in the petition, 
and whether the court ean ’enjoin an order of the com- 
mission which has been complied with by the carriers. 
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LUMBERMEN FILE BRIEF IN BEHALF OF INDUSTRY 


Federal Trade Commission Promises to Give Their Cause the Earliest Possible Consideration— Lumbermen Show the 
Necessities of Present Conditions and Wish to Know What They May Do 


{Bx ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—Copies of the brief of 
counsel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in the investigation of the lumber industry that 
is being conducted by the Federal Trade Commission, 
reached the commission today and will be given imme- 
diate consideration. 

Commissioner W. H. Parry, who has immediate super- 
vision of questions relating to the lumber industry be- 
cause of his personal familiarity with conditions in the 
big lumber section of the Pacific coast, said that he is 
expecting the lumbermen to file a supplemental brief em- 
bodying suggestions that developed at conferences held 
last week with lumbermen who came here for the annual 
convention of the Chamber ot Commerce of the United 
States. He said he was not free to disclose the nature 
of these suggestions, since the conferences were confi- 
dential. He expects any supplemental brief or briefs 
that may be filed to contain several suggestions of ways 
in which the commission may be helptul to the lumber 
industry in general. 

Mr. Parry said that members of the Federal Trade 
Commission fully realize the vast extent and importance 
of the lumber industry and want to close its investiga- 
tion and render any help possible at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

The brief filed today, which is signed by Joseph N. 
Teal, L. C. Boyle and’ Rogers MacVeagh, contains 251 
pages. It contains a briet general introduetory state- 
ment and then proceeds with a discussion of the develop- 
ment of the industry and prevailing conditions, which 
are discussed under numerous heads and subheads. The 
brief says in part: 

Considerable diversity of opinion exists as to what the 
commission can affirmatively do. There is, however, on the 
part of those connected with the industry but one opinion 
as to the commission’s attitude. All feel that the commis- 
sion desires to encourage in every proper way possible the 
commerce and industry of this country. Consequently the 
representatives of the lumber trade frankly laid before the 
commission the facts as they saw them, feeling sure that, even 
if no other result followed, their efforts would serve to 
give the public a better idea not only of the magnitude of 
the industry but also of the extent to which its operations 
affect business throughout the country. 

This is the situation presented: The third largest in- 
dustry in this country has for a number of years been 
slowly getting into worse condition, until now, to put it 
plainly, it is on its back—this, too, in spite of every effort 
in the practice of better methods and economies in opera- 
tion. It is plain that advances in price, while temporarily 
altering conditions, afford no solution unless they are perma- 
nent. It is but the merest truism to say that any legiti- 
mate industry should pay a fair profit. ‘That it should 
operate at a loss is not only unnatural and uneconomic but 
it does not even benefit the public. ‘The public as a whole 
can only prosper as the units making that public prosper, 
and we have no patience with any theory that counts as 
gains losses by others in the conduct of legitimate business 
enterprises. 

The effect of depression in the lumber industry on other 
business and occupations is obvious. We are thus brought 
face to face with issues which, although-in themselves they 
may seem simply to involve the conduct of an industry, are 
in reality questions of the gravest importance and of world- 
wide significance. These the Federal Trade Commission 
must meet, and in the solution of them social as well as 
economic principles must be largely dealt with. Our pur- 
pose will be fulfilled if we can in any way assist this com- 
mission in its unprecedented task of constructive work. The 
commission is in a measure entering upon unmapped coun 
try, and the business man—yes, and the entire country—is 
looking to it to blaze a way that will lead to a solution oi 
many of the difficulties under which business and industry 
have labored in the past. 

General Statement of the Lumber Industry 


The following statement, condensed from the evidence 
Submitted at the various hearings, will, we believe, be ac- 
cepted as accurate: 

First—The lumber business constitutes one of the great 
industries of this country and deals with and is founded 
on the care and disposition of a natural product of common 
use, the reproduction of which is a slow and costly proc- 
ess. 

Second—In the three northwest States of Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon it is the dominant industry and the 
same is true of northern California. 

Third—A large number of people are directly dependent 
on the industry for their livelihood. 

Fourth—The conservation of a great natural resource of 
common use is intimately connected with the business. 

Fifth—Now and for some time past the industry is and 
has been in a depressed condition. 

Sixth—During this depression the manufactured product 
has been sold to the trade by the manufacturers at or about 
the cost line and in many cases at an actual loss. 

Seventh—Consumption of the product is and for the last 
three years has been decreasing. 


Questions Involved 


It would seem that the issues, if they may be so termed, 
can be reduced to three main points and the ultimate ques- 
tion to one, although necessarily collateral questions, are 
involved. 

1. Is there a lumber “trust,” in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, among or composed of the lumber manu- 
facturers of the United States? And in connection with 
this question is the lumber industry being conducted in a 
manner which is harmful to the consumer of the product 
or to the public generally? 

2. Is the lumber industry now, and has it been for a 
considerable time in the past, from a business standpoint, in 
a sound and healthy state? Or, to put it another way, is 
the business in the condition in which an important in- 
dustrial factor in this country should be? 








38. If it is not, what is the cause, or what are the causes 
of the state or condition found to exist? 

4. What may be done through individual effort or govern- 
mental agencies to remedy the situation found to exist? 

The brief, under the head of ‘‘General Survey,’’ goes 
extensively into the history of the lumber industry, giv- 
ing statistics showing the relative importance of the 
lumber and other industries. Particular attention is 
given to the lumber industry in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, because it is the dominant industry in those 
three States. The numerous trials and _ vicissitudes 
through which the industry has passed in the Pacific 
northwest and elsewhere are also extensively dwelt 
upon. 

Much space is devoted to a discussion of the desira- 
bility and legality of combinations for the export trade. 
Counsel take the position that export combinations are 
necessary in order that American exporters may go into 
foreign markets on an equal footing with the exporters 
of competing countries. I oreign trade experts, bankers 
of high repute and others are quoted in support of ex- 
port combinations. It is contended that passage of the 
‘ederal Trade Commission law was preceded by an in- 
sistent demand for some form of legislation ‘‘ which 
should free the foreign trade from the uncertainty of 
the application of the Sherman Act thereto.’’ 

The commission is informed that it has the oppor- 
tunity in this instance to aid and encourage export 
trade by indicating, first, whether in its judgment codp- 
eration and combination is either desirable or neces- 
sary in the export trade, and, second, the extent to which 
such codperation may be safely carried. 

The history of the enactment of the Federal Trade 
Commission law and the Clayton Act are given in some 
detail; speeches made by President Wilson are quoted 
as bearing on what he hopes to see accomplished; quota- 
tions also are given from Chairman Davies and other 
members of the commission. Discussing the powers of 
the commission the brief says: 

There can be but one conclusion as to the intent of the 
proposed law, and that is that an administrative body was 
to be created with power to prevent unfair methods of com- 
petition no matter what its form, to protect business against 
the menace of this kind of competition, to advise, before and 
not after the harm was done, and to advise upon the very 
matters and things that brought about and justified the 
enactment of the law. It is true that the law is not 
specific and does not state in exact terms what the com- 
mission may or may not do, or attempt to define just what 
acts are ‘unfair’; and it is somewhat difficult to see how 
a law of this character, with the particular object in view, 
could be framed so as to be more explicit without impair- 
ing its usefulmess and effectiveness. The yard stick by 
which the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in fixing rates or dealing with matters under its jurisdic- 
tion are measured is no more definite. 

The Lumbermen’s Purpose 


Under the head of ‘‘Action the Commission May 
Take’’ the brief says, among other things: 

The lumbermen have no desire to condone or minimize 
their own faults or the weaknesses within the industry 
measurably under their control. ‘Therefore * * * the 
commission can be of no more real service, can show its 
sympathetic interest in no more efficacious way than by 
frankly and candidly pointing out the defects and faults 
observed, and at the same time suggesting the remedies that 
in its judgment might be applied to correct- them. This 
would be constructive work; this would be affirmative and 
not negative relief. 

Asuming the facts to be as stated; assuming that the 
industry is not in a healthy condition, that it has remedicd 
or will remedy the deficiencies and weaknesses within itself, 
what will be done with respect to the causes for existing 
conditions for which the operator is not responsible? As 
to these it is believed the duty of the commission and its 
responsibility as a trade commission are as plain, direct 
and obligatory as they are in passing on the facts. 

If the commission, after a hearing of this character, had 
performed its full duty, merely by conducting the hearing, 
but is powerless to act, one might well say cui bono? 


What the Facts Lead To 


It is not believed, however, that such will be the case. 
Therefore, if the facts are as stated, the commission will 
determine the conclusions to be drawn therefrom. The 
following questions indicate the line of action we believe 
the facts lead to. For the sake of clearness and brevity 
we submit them in the following form: 

1. To what extent is codperation and combination neces- 
sary or desirable in the export trade, and how far, without 
affecting the public injuriously, may such codperation or 
combination be safely carried? (In this connection, in the 
opinion of the commission, further legislation may or may 
not be necessary, which fact would, of course, be stated.) 

2. Wherein should existing laws be amended or supple- 
mented in order to increase our water transportation facili- 
ties and place our shipping on a footing equal to that avail- 
able to foreign vessels in both the domestic and export 
trade? 

8. What, if any, measures should be adopted by the Fed- 
eral Government to meet and offset the effect of competi- 
tion, both in the domestic and in the export trade, from 
countries whose policy it is to assist their nationals engaged 
in such competition by governmental means of what nature 
soever? 

4. What is needed in the way of improvement in the 
administration of the national forests so as best to serve 
both the present and the future needs of the country? 

5. What, if any, features of the lumber industry, or of 
its conduct, considering the number of people employed, the 
amount of capital invested, and the stake which the country 
at large has in it, constitute in the opinion of this commis- 
sion unfair methods of competition which are or may be 
injurious to the interests of the public? And if the com- 


mission find any such methods to exist, to what extent docs 
it believe that their elimination would tend to  stabiliz 
— prevent overproduction and help the business gener 
ally? 

6. To what extent will it benefit the public to allow co 
operation between lumbermen in the domestic trade? And 
in this connection, to what extent, in the opinion of this 
commission, is it necessary or desirable for groups of lunm- 
ber manufacturers to organize for the purpose of exchang 
ing information, economizing distribution, creating sellin. 
agencies, and generally advancing the industry’s interest: 
in any and all matters except the fixing of prices? 

7. To what extent will it be to the interest of the public 
at iarge to permit agreements among lumber manufacturer: 
having for their object the curtailment of output so a 
more scientifically to adjust the supply to the demand? 

Under the head of ‘‘Suggestions’’ the brief has 
some pointed things to say. Attention is called more 
especially to association work and codperation in do- 
mestic trade. ‘The commission is reminded that merely 
conibining is not in violation of the Sherman law. Aftei 
pointing ‘out some of the uncertainties, the briet says: 


It is this uncertainty, this constant menace hanging over 
business—a fear, if you will, of consequences from acts that 
seem entirely right and in accord with business principles- 
that must be removed (and which the vast majority of th 
people believe this commission has power to remove) if 
business is to go ahead as it should. 

Moreover, business men have been and are being urged 
to codperate, to associate, to work out common problems 
together. They realize the soundness of this advice, but 
when and where do coédperation and association cease to be 
beneficial, and when is the line reached beyond which 
associated effort may not go, except under the menace of the 
strong hand of the Department of Justice, whereby penal- 
ties instead of benefits will be the reward of those engaged 
in the industry? * * * The commission, therefore, 
should, if it is to meet the situation fully, declare within 
certain limits what may be done in codperation by the 
various units of an industry, and what can not be done. 


Action of Commission Will Be Epoch-Making 


In closing the brief states that the whole ground 
has not been covered, in any sense. Speaking generally, 
counsel say: 

The truth is that the time has come for putting this 
country in the place that it should occupy. The lumber 
industry is but one phase of the work. Our laws, so 
far as they are antiquated and unscientific, should be 
altered so as no longer to cripple American business, meth 
at home and abroad, simply because it is American. * * 
As we see it, the action of the commission in this casv 
will be epoch-making. It will mark a milestone in the 
progress and development of the industry and commerce 
of the country. It will, we believe, give inspiration to 
the business men to press forward on sound and right 
lines in the trade routes of the world. * * 

There are, here and there, encouraging signs. Opinion 
is slowly rousing, and is seeking guidance. This com- 
mission, if it will, can, by educating, molding and con- 
centrating that opinion along the soundest and broadest 
lines of statesmanship, render to this country a service 
of incalculable value. 


NATIONAL CHAMBER IS INFLUENTIAL 


Business Men Have Effective Organization for Pre- 
senting Their Problems to the Government 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—Organized business has 
found a place in the sun of governmental activities. Not 
‘‘trusts’? nor ‘‘special interests’’ but business men, lit- 
tle, big and just medium, have pooled their forces in an 
organization that epitomizes democracy for the purpose of 
guiding the President, the great departments of the Govy- 
ernment and Congress where their activities touch upon 
the commercial life of the nation. This organization is 
known as the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and in the brief period since its organization it has 
demonstrated how effective it can be in the purposes 
for which it was organized. 

On every question that is national, and has a bearing 
upon national commerce—save of course political issues 
—the chamber is able to ascertain through a referendum 
the majority and minority opinions of approximately 
three-quarters of a million business men in every line of 
commercial activity and from every section of the coun- 
try and lay before the administration and the Congress 
inside of sixty days. Thus in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States the business men of the coun- 
try have an organization as potent in dealing with the 
‘¢servants of the people’’ in both the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government as the 
American Federation of Labor is for labor or the Farm- 
ers’ Union and National Grange is for the farmers. 

When the National Chamber of Commerce came into 
being in 1914 it had a memhership of 516 commercial 
organizations both national and State and 1,716 individ- 
ual members. The deficit that year was $10, 542. The 
following year, 1915, the membership was: Organiza- 
tion 624, individual, "2, 364; deficit, $3,666. The annual 
report of the directors delivered at the convention last 
week shows membership: Organizations, 711; individ- 
ual, 2,865; cash balance, $23,608. 

The time has gone by when business men are obliged 
to appeal to administrative officers of the Government 
or to Congress for the assistance of Government agencies. 
On the contrary these agencies are now appealing to the 
national chamber for help in finding out what business 
wants. They want such assistance and information them- 
selves. Moreover, the business men no longer fight their 
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battles as between different interests before congressional 
committees or the heads of executive departments, but 
adjust their mutual interests among themselves before 
calling upon the Government. 

Here is an instance in point which happened at the 
convention of the National Chamber last week. The 
railroad companies, it is believed, are facing a strike. 
‘Their employees have taken a vote on the strike question 
if their demands for decreased hours and increased wages 
are not met, and there are other straws pointing to the 
fact that a strike is imminent. If the strike comes all the 
important railroads of the country will be tied up, com- 
meree and industry will be paralyzed and the things which 
seem vital today—preparedness, a merchant marine, the 
embargo on arms, and who will be the next President— 
will pale into insignificance. The United States Govern- 
ment and people will be interested chiefly in moving com- 
modities from one part of. the country to another in 
order that the 101,000,000 may live and obtain their ac- 
customed necessaries and comforts of life. 

The railreads of the country drafted an appeal to the 
convention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and they got thousands of persons interested 
enough to send telegrams to the convention urging the 
chamber to take action to prevent the strike. The reso- 
lutions committee did not like the way it was done; in 
fact, the committee and the board of directors resented 
that sort of ‘‘lobbying.’? They made up their minds 
they would not go on record in favor of the railroads’ 
side of the quarrel or that of the employees. Resentful 
of the campaign of telegraphing and propaganda for the 
purpose of influencing the delegates it was decided by the 
committee and the board to bring in a resolution which 
contained the little word ‘‘ must’? in alluding to the fact 
that the railroad companies and the employees should 
settle their differences by arbitration. Thus the rail- 
road companies were put in their proper place and were 
given instructions as to what they must do if they are 
to gain the assistance of those who ‘‘pay the freight.’’ 
That word ‘‘must’’ contained more real evidence of power 
than a thousand other words would have done. It is 
just such events as this which show how the national 
Chamber of Commerce has grown and what a high place 
it now occupies in American business. 


The New President 


_ Robert G. Rhett, the new president of the chamber, 
is a big, tall, smiling sort of a fighting man. The 
growth of the biggest business body in the world over 
which he has now come to preside, working his way up 
in the ranks from committee chairmanships to the direc- 
torate and finally chairman of the executive committee, 
has been one of the surprises of his business life. He is 
what is popularly known as a ‘‘shark’’ on the bylaws of 
the organization and can tell in a second just what the 
body can and can not do, and he talks amusingly of how 
he has come to be known as the ‘‘Human Why??? the 
‘‘Walking Interrogation Point?’’ as he says his fellow 
members designate him. The members of the board of 
directors have learned that when Mr. Rhett starts in to 
go to the bottom of things he always lands at the place 
he aims for and not infrequently he has saved them from 
going wrong. i 

Mr. Rhett submitted himself to the tender mercies of 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for an 
interview and this is the result: 


The growth of the chamber is marvelous. It really seems 
almost like a dream to me. I went into things in the cham- 
ber in the second year after its organization with something 
of the opinion that it was unpractical to carry out all of the 
big ideas which John F, Fahey and Harry A. Wheeler had, 
but they were so confident that I was won over and I came 
to the conclusion that if they could give so much of their 
valuable time to a thing that seemed to me like a dream I 
could do the same. But now, in fact, the chamber has 
developed beyond anything which either Mr. Wheeler or Mr. 
Vahey predicted at that time. None of us had as big a vision 
of it as it has turned out, and it seems to me that the time 
is certainly coming when the chamber will make itself felt 
in a very important way in this country. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is bigger 
than any one man’s ambition. ‘There are organizations in 
this country which are dominated by one or two men; they 
are the leaders and they stand head and shoulders above the 
others, doing all the work and directing all the policies. But 
nothing like that happens in the national chamber. All the 
men are trying to be big men and it is a strange fact that 
the work of the chamber has broadened all of us and made us 
bigger men than we were when we began to work for it and 
the things it stands for. An instance in point as to this 
came up In the convention. Some of us felt that a certain 
luan, because of a large amount of special knowledge he has, 
ought to be on the board of directors. In the last couple of 
years there has been a very general desire to be honored 
with a directorship. Business men all over the country have 
sought the honor. One man from a certain section particu- 
larly wanted that honor this year, but we told him we had 
decided that the man with the special] knowledge was the one 
to go on the board and he came around the next morning 
and said: 

“Well, I have been thinking that matter of the directorship 
over. You fellows are right. He is a better and bigger man 
than I am and can do more for the chamber, so I am going 
to withdraw my candidacy and I want you to let my friends 
know what I say.” 

Who’ the Chamber Will Benefit 


Mr. Rhett used this illustration to show the spirit of 
self-sacrifice that governs men in the chamber. He per- 
sonally is fond of the word ‘‘service’’ and he believes 
in what it means with a gripping belief that is shown in 
his eyes and forceful gestures when he talks. The new 
president of the chamber does not believe that the serv- 


ive of that body will benefit business men solely. He 


said: 

The chamber can be of service to the whole people. The 
idea is sweeping. over the country like wildfire that welfare 
work is a large part of business ideals. Take the subject of 
immigration and the study that has been made of it by the 
chamber’s committee on that subject. It can be the business 
of the chamber this coming year to see that immigrants com- 


ing to this country are properly distributed throughout the 
land and that proper steps are taken to educate them, not 
only to speak the English language, but along the line of 
their occupations also. 

My idea of the mission of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is that it is two-fold. It has much to give, 
but it has something to receive. One of the purposes should 
be to educate the business men of the country along broad 
lines and make them look up to higher ideals. he very con- 
struction of this organization is such as to make anything 
sordid, sectional or selfish- impossible. Any man who comes 
in realizes that it is a nation-wide organization. I have 
never seen a man begin to serve on the board of directors 
but what his vision has immediately broadened. He at once 
begins to give alk he has. One of the principal accomplish- 
ments of the chamber is teaching business men to think along 
broader lines and to educate them in matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the country beyond their immediate environ- 
ment. They now take a greater interest in the referenda, 
the system by which we put national questions to a vote of 
business men all over the country. At first, I believed these 
referenda were of little practical value. They did not create 
interest. Frequently they reflected the views of but a few 
officers of organizations. affiliated with the national chamber. 
They did not touch the people. But as time went on the 
rank and jfile of the organizations began to take more interest 
in the referenda, special committees who became expert took 
charge of them to study the subjects and report back, so that 
when referenda went out they were as nearly as possible the 
last word on a given subject in compiled information. Now, 
by means of these referenda the country is really being 
educated on the great questions of the day by the chamber. 

On the other hand, those who are making our laws in 
Washington and administering them are receiving the real 
thought of the country and from all parts of it. I believe, 
too, that they welcome it and this fact, 1 think, shows that 
the organization is to constitute a tremendous factor in the 
welfare of the nation. We have never felt we were organized 
to consider the questions of business in the narrow sense. 
An instance of how things are done occurred in the last 
convention. Rival manufacturing organizations brought a 
fight into the resolutions committee, one side trying to have 
the chamber go on record in a way that would favor its 
proposals, the other trying to prevent such action. ‘The re- 
sult was they were told their fight was a trade matter not 
within the province of the national Chamber. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has become 
the supreme court of business of the United States. The 
chamber must necessarily concern itself with the pressing big 
questions of the day; the biggest things lie within its 
province, but disputes between rival organizations in the 
same or rival fields can not be brought before its bar. 

The newly elected board of directors will sift out from the 
numerous questions affecting business those which are of 
the greatest importance and require prompt attention. We 
must always do the pressing thing, so it is hardly possible 
to predict what the activities will be. Wherever business 
needs our help there we will be. The question of adequate 
national defense has been ordered to referendum. We will 
help decide that. Then there is the question of the maiu- 
tenance of resale prices to be settled and the possibility of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States giving 
the President the power to veto paragraphs—sometimes 
known as riders—to appropriation bilis without requiring 
him to veto the whole bill. Tie referendum on whether or 
not the LaFollette Seamen’s Act, so called, should be repealed 
or modified is also out for a vote among the business men of 
the country and the question of what should be done about 
the newly introduced ship purchase bill has been referred to 
the board of directors with the request that its provisions 
be described and a referendum on it sent out if the board 
deems it advisable. 

The convention of the chamber has also referred to the 
new board of directors the dispute which has arisen between 
the railroads and their employees, which threatens to tie 
up all the roads with a strike. Our instructions are to 
appoint a committee to make an investigation and endeavor 
to find a solution and -gain a settlement of the fight by 
arbitration. All these matters will have to have the imme- 
diate attention of the board. To mention them gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the subjects that will be of concern to the 
business world for the coming year. 





SAYS EXPORT STATISTICS ARE ACCURATE 


WasHineTon, D. C., Feb. 16.—Complaints have been 
made that the export statistics compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce are not accurate, and that they 
are to a considerable extent misleading. Secretary 
of Commerce Redfield denies this charge, and declares 
that owing to improvements made in the last year the 
export figures of the department are entirely trust- 
worthy. It is admitted that in the past there have 
been errors in the trade statistics, resulting from in- 
adequate entries furnished by exporters and importers. 
The existing laws, made in 1820, did not serve to cor- 
rect this condition, but it is claimed that the errors 
which existed could not be charged against the Treasury 
Department or the Department of Commerce, because 
the staffs of those two departments simply compiled 
the statistics from available entries in hand. 

In this connection Secretary Redfield said that so 
far as it was possible, without a change of law, the 
conditions recently criticised had been remedied, new 
export regulations having been prescribed, designed to 
correct the worst abuse of all, namely the failure to 
obtain for all shipments export declarations prepared 
by the shipper himself or his agent. Now, no vessel 
may clear from American ports without declaration be- 
ing filed for every shipment on board. At present one 
set of clerks verify the correctness of the classification 
for duty purposes, while another set of men verify the 
accuracy of the statistical record. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS COMPUTING CLERK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—An announcement by 
the United States Civil Service Commission states that 
an open competitive examination for lumber computing 
clerk (male) will be held March 22, 1916, at the fol- 
lowing places in Wisconsin: Appleton, Ashland, Chip- 
pewa Falls, LaCrosse, Madison, Marinette, Milwaukee, 
Superior, and Wausau. From the register of eligibles 
resulting from this examination certification will be 
made to fill a vacancy in this position in the United 





States Forest Service at Madison, at a salary ranging 
from $600 to $900 a year, and vacancies as they may 
occur in positions requiring similar qualifications, un- 
less it is found to be in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer or promo- 
tion. 

Among the prerequisites of those who can be consid- 
ered for this position is at least two years’ experience 
in the lumber industry, along lines resulting in famili- 
arity with logging, manufacturing lumber, grading and 
methods of distribution. Although not essential it is 
desirable for applicants for this position to have had 
experience with the slide rule, and with the adding 
machine. They should state in full, in their applications, 
all experience they have had along either of these lines. 
Under the head ‘‘tabulation’’ the test and examination 
will consist of the preparation of statistical tables from 
data furnished the competitor in the examination room. 
Those who wish to take this examination should at once 
apply for form No. 1371, giving the title of the exami- 
nation for which the form is desired to the secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Commission, at any 
place at which the examination is to be held, or to the 
secretary of the Seventh Civil Service District, Federal 
Building, Chicago, Ill. With the exception of the 
medical certificate, applications should be properly exe- 
cuted, and filed with the district secretary of Chicago, 
in time to arrauge for the examination at the place se- 
lected by the applicant. 





SUSPENSION OF RATE SCHEDULE EXPECTED 


Houston, TEX., Feb. 14.—Beginning February 15 the 
proposed advance in freight rates from points on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad through Galveston 
and Texas City will become effective unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission orders a suspension, as ap- 
plied for by the West Lumber Company and a number 
of other lumber companies. The advance which raises 
the rates from 7 cents to 8%4 cents was filed with the 
commission last month. Owing to the fact that an agree- 
ment was reached between the shippers and the railroads 
at the recent St. Louis conference that no advance would 
be made, it is expected that the commission will grant 
a suspension. 

The State railroad commission last week granted the 
petition of William Cameron & Co. and other lumber 
manufacturers and ordered a maximum rate of 14% 
cents in common point territory on sash, doors, blinds 
and similar lumber articles. The railroads asked for a 
maximum of 17% cents, saying the present maximum 
of 10 cents had been condemned by the interstate com- 
mission. 





PRESENT MOLDING QUESTION TO COMMISSION 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 15.—A complaint was filed 
this week by Daugherty, McKey & Co., of Valdosta, Ga., 
against the Florida East Coast Railroad and the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad companies, which will put squarely 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission a problem 
which has distressed lumber shippers of the Southeast 
for a number of years. The question involves the ship- 
ment of carpenters’ moldings interstate into Florida 
East Coast territory. All railroads except the Florida 
East Coast carry carpenters’ moldings at lumber rates. 
The latter has always applied sixth class, or building 
material rate for carpenters’ moldings. 

While the complaint is aimed specifically at the 
Florida East Coast Railroad, the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad is of necessity made a party to the same, being 
involved in hauling the car in question. 





PETITIONERS FILE BRIEF IN FAMOUS CASE 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 15.—The brief of the petition- 
ers, the State of Louisiana and City of Shreveport, has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the great Shreveport-Texas freight rate case, which was 
reheard some weeks ago at Houston, Tex., after Shreve- 
port had been given a favorable decision. The petitioners 
challenge the Texas shippers and railroads to show any 
reason why present conditions, with discriminations 
against Shreveport, should exist. The petitioners request 
the following order from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 

1. That respondents be required to establish and main- 
tain just and reasonable class rates between Shreveport 
and all points in Texas common point territory, with 
reasonable differentials for the additional haul in dif- 
ferential territory, substantially in accord with the scale 
of rates established by the commission in its decision, 
34 I. C. C. 472-477. 

2. That respondents be required to establish and main- 
tain just and reasonable commodity rates on all arti- 
cles mentioned in ‘“‘Appendix A” to the petition herein, 
substantially in accord with those filed at the supple- 
mentary hearing in Shreveport, October, 1914. 

3. That respondents be required to establish the same 
classification ratings, rules, regulations, minima etc., ap- 
plicable alike on transportation to and from Shreveport 
from and to Texas points and between Texas points. 

4. That respondents be required to make the lines 
bounding common point territory on interstate shipments 
from Shreveport identical with those applied on Texas 
intrastate common point territory. 

5. That respondents be required to establish the same 
differentials for the haul in differential territory on traffic 
between Shreveport and said territory, as are contempor- 
aneously applied for the same haul on Texas. intrastate 
hauls in differential territory. 

6. That respondents be required to maintain no higher 
rates for the transportation of any article moving be- 
tween Shreveport and any point in Texas than are con- 
temporaneously charged for the movement of the same 
article for like distance between any points in the state 
of Texas. ‘ 
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LUMBER OUTPUT DETAILED 


Incomplete Reports Show Last Year’s Cut 
Equals That of 1914 





WasHineTon, D. C., Feb. 15.—According to an an- 
nouncement by the Forest Service today, following a com- 
pilation of reports from sawmills cutting 5,000,000 feet 
or more, received up to February 10, the timber cut in 
1915 was 10,935,790,000 board feet, compared with a cut 
by the same mills in 1914 aggregating 11,250,481,000 
board feet. These figures represent the cut of 607 large 
mills. The detailed figures follow: 

Production of Identical Mills in 1915 and 1914 


1914 
Production of 











1915— 
No.of Mills Production 












reporting Bd. Same Mills 

State to date Ft. Bd. Ft. 
APEBRBAS 2000 ccsicvce 44 943,101,000 952,123,000 
Oklahoma ...ccccess 4 94,551,000 76,542,000 
TORRE occwccasiccciese 45 1,059,610,000 1,078,744,000 
ee OT Te 107 2,618,623,000 2,601,521,000 
Mississippi ......... 48 1,084,885,000 1,104,034,000 
AlADAMA ...cccccees 30 505,267,000 533,718,000 
GOOTEBIA wcccccccsers 21 192,448,000 234,172,000 
BIOFIGR .cccccccscces 35 524,993,000 502,927,000 
South Carolina...... 23 316,193,000 274,233,000 
North Carolina...... =4 § 324,497,000 268,380,000 
Virginia ......cceee- 12 159,766,000 130,072,000 
West Virginia....... 25 341,643,000 354,409,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 11 222,482,000 189,299,000 
Kentucky 9 86,996,000 73,499,000 
Tennessee 2 107,363,000 117,153,000 
Missouri 6 76,359,000 78,459,000 
Michigan 41 532,623,000 627,105,000 
Wisconsin o> 53 769,089,000 870,836,000 
Minnesota .....- cae 30 747,355,000 955,424,000 
BEBIMO wcccsvccveseces 24 227,946,000 227,831,000 

WORMS: icv ccc sewens 607 10,935,790,000 11,250,481,000 


Of the preceding table the Forest Service says: 

The above figures indicate the production of about as much 
lumber in 1915 as in 1914. However, only a part of the 
mills cutting 5,000,000 feet and over in the States listed 
have replied as yet, and not until their reports are received 
can figures be compiled that will show accurately 1915 and 
1914 conditions as based on the operations of this class of 
mills. The Forest Service has sent blanks to all mills fer 
the purpose of obtaining information as to the quantity of 
lumber sawed in 1915. The more promptly the blanks are 
filled in and returned the quicker will the complete data be 
available. The importance to the lum- 
ber trade of accurate annual lumber pro- 
duction data is shown by the cooperation 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association with the Forest Service in 
making the 1915 lumber census. : 

In another statement the Forest 
Service gives the total production of 
lumber in 1914 compared with the 
produetion in 1913 and 1912. This 
statement follows: 

The total reported production of lum- 
ber in the South during 1914 was about 
739,000,000 feet less than that reported 
in 1913, according to preliminary figures 
issued by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agricuiture. 

These figures are for the eleven States 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas. The total lumber cut of all 
species in these States was approxi- 
mately 17,171,000,000 board feet in 1914, 
as compared with 17,910,000,000 feet re- 
ported in 1913, or a loss of approxi- 
mInately 4 percent. Considering the un- 
favorable market conditions during the 
major portion of 1914, the decrease 
shown the same as in 19153. 

Louisiana again leads the southern 
States, with an output of 3,929.993,000 
feet, followed by Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina and Arkansas in the order named. 
North Carolina and Arkansas displaced 
a. Ros latter dropping — third to 

place in importance. The decrease - 1 7 
in the Texas production accounts for KREOLITE LUG 
over two-thirds of the total decline for BET 
the eleven States. Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and Oklahoma are the only States that made substantial 
gains in 1914, the increase in Oklahoma amounting to over 
40 percent. 

The total number of active mills reporting in 1914 was 
11,825 as against 7,243 in 1913. The large number of mills 
reporting in 1914 is accounted for by the fact that in this 
year returns obtained by the United States Census Bureau 
were available for all kinds of manufacturing establishments, 
no matter how small. Such figures are gathered regularly 
by the Census Bureau once in five years. In 1912 also the 
figures were obtained by the Census Bureau, as a result of 
a special inquiry. In 1913 the figures were obtained mainly 
by correspondence, and reports from mills having an annual 
production of less than 50,000 feet were not considered. 
While the additional small mills included in 1914 produced 
relatively little lumber, they serve to emphasize the fact 
that the larger mills decreased their production substantially 
as compared with 1913. 

The 1914 figures follow very closely the figures for 1912, 
as will be seen by the following comparisons: 


Lumber Production: All Kinds 




















——19i4 1913 1912. 
No. Lumber No. Lumber No. Lumber 
Active Sawed Active Sawed Active Sawe 


. . d 
Mills’ M. Ft. Mills M.Ft. Mills M. Ft. 
State Reporting B.M. Reporting B. M. Reporting B. M. 
Alabama ..-1,327 1,494,732 816 1,523,936 1, 1,378,151 
Arkansas .. 1,110 1,796,779 808 1,911,647 1,145 1,821,811 
Florida ... 381 1,073,821 203 1,055,047 § 


Georgia ... 1,394 1,026,191 688 844,284 1,117 941,291 
Louisiana . 426 3,929,993 408 4,161,560 460 3,876,211 
2,610,5 


Mississippi. 1,212 2,280,966 679 J 
N. Carolina 2,824 2,227,854 1,531 1,957,258 2,418 2,193,308 
Oklahoma . 28 200,594 113 0 






S. Carolina. 728 701,540 497 816,930 
Tennessee . 1,830 885,035 1,159 ,311 1,567 932,572 
TCXAS ..... 365 1,554,005 341 471 450 1,902,201 

















Totals for 
eleven 
States .11,825 17,171,510 7,243 17,910,563 10,705 17,480,704 
Production of Yellow Pine 


The production of yellow pine alone in the eleven States 
in 1914 amounted to approximately 13,322,000.000 feet 


as compared with 13,828,000,000 feet in 1913. These 
figures show that the greater part of the decrease 
in production in 1914 took place in the yellow 


pine mills, the yellow ine loss amounting to more 
than 500,000,000 feet. souisiana also ranks first in 


yellow pine production, with Mississippi second, North Caro- 
Several States show a gain 


line third, and Texas fourth. 


OS ls 





in the total amount of yellow pine produced. Arkansas, 
Florida and Oklahoma made very slight gains, while Georgia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee increased their production very 
substantially. The production of the Alabama, Florida and 
South Carolina yellow pine mills amounted to substantially 
thé same as in 1913. ‘The figures do not include the yellow 
pine produced in Maryland, Missouri and Virginia, for the 
reason that the returns from those States have not yet been 
made up. B 

The following table shows the yellow pine production for 
the eleven States for 1912, 1913 and 1914: 


Yellow Pine Lumber Production 




















1914 1913 1912 
No. Lumber No. Lumber No. Lumber 
Active Sawed Active Sawed Active Sawed 


Mills M. Ft. Mills M. Ft. Mills M. Ft. 
State Reporting B. M. Reporting B. M. Reporting B. M. 
22) 37,7 744 1,395,059 1,119 





Alabama .. 1,228 1,337,710 1,214,994 
Arkansas .. 615 1,189,033 467 1,174,498 604 1,133,459 
Florida ... 363 942,231 193 923,873 270 960,735 
Georgia 1,378 893,316 671 662,043 1,066 799,370 
Louisiana . 302 2,970,855 299 3,092,375 322 2,928,632 
Mississippi. 966 1,865,740 540 2,224,711 754 2,029,276 
N. Carolina 2,488 1,715,158 1,522 1,515,102 2,026 1,658,744 
Oklahoma . 88 161,020 55 120,860 78 122,685 
8S. Carolina. 720 606,891 492 635,426 719 751,198 
Tennessee . 617 130,181 343 60,137 454 94,159 
a er 333 1,509,577 317 2,024,231 380 1,833,902 





Totals for 
eleven 


states . 9,098 13,321,712 5,643 13,828,315 7,792 13,527,154 


WOOD BLOCK FINDS NOVEL USE 


Makes Ferry Boat Flooring—Will Meet All 


Requirements 








ToLEDo, OHI0, Feb. 14.—Love of wood and wood prod- 
ucts is the natural birthright of Toledoans, handed down 
from the days when Lucas County was in the heart of 
the hardwood forest. It is also the home of wood blocks, 
the use of which is weekly extending over a gradually 
widening field. One of the latest and most unusual con- 
tracts for wood block came to a large Toledo firm, from 
the builders of the ferry boat Essex, plying between De- 
troit and Walkerville, Ont. The flooring was designed 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING ON FLOOR OF ESSEX PLYING 
WEEN DETROIT AND WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


for the deck of the boat where a floor was desired which 
would combine strength with lightness, would prove per- 
manent, could be depended upon for a non-slippery con- 
dition regardless of weather and be able to hold up under 
heavy traffic. The floor of this boat is subjected to 
extremely hard usage and must submit to much heavy 
trucking, owing to the character of cargoes which are 
ferried across, including heavy automobiles and other ma- 
chinery. The creosoted wood block was selected as be- 
ing most suitable from among the various flooring mate- 
rials and has given splendid satisfaction during the time 
it has been used. This is a new field for the wood block, 
but it will undoubtedly open the eyes of boat builders to 
the value of creosoted block for this purpose. 





NEW USES FOR HEMLOCK GROWING 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 15.—The office of the secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, says Secretary O. T. Swan, is receiving 
numerous inquiries from companies manufacturing creo- 
soting material as to the cost and availability of hem- 
lock. The inquiries are the result largely of publicity 
given to the test block of creosoted hemlock paving at 
Minneapolis which is described by Mr. Swan as giving 
highly satisfactory results. The assurance has been 
given by these companies that after a preliminary inves- 
tigation and on the supposition that prices of hemlock 
are right they are led to the conclusion that they can 
recommend. satisfactory service from hemlock treated 
with creosote for exacting use as paving. Comment- 
ing on the Minneapolis experiment Mr. Swan ex- 
plained that hemlock was used with various other woods 
in test pavement of creosoted blocks and that the hem- 
lock portion compares very favorably with those woods. 
The inquiries of the creosote manufacturers are re- 
garded by Mr. Swan as a sure indication that hemlock is 
gaining a firm foothold for various new uses in the 
lumber market. 





JANUARY BUILDING SHOWS GAINS 


Permits and Investment Indicate Compara- 
tive Increase 


Building operations during January indicate fully a 
normal volume of business in construction work. A gain 
of 10 percent over January, 1914, is reported by the 
American Contractor, Chieago. 

The building permits issued in 110 cities during Jan- 
uary totaled $51,697,497, compared with $38,224,968 for 
January, 1915. The larger cities make a good showing. 
The most notable gains are those of Philadelphia, 104 
percent; Chicago, 88 percent; Boston, 79 percent ete. 

In all a total of 14,184 permits was issued in the 110 
cities, as compared with 12,672 for January, 1915. The 
value of these permits for 1916 amounted to $51,697,497, 
compared with $38,224,968 for 1915. In detail the fig- 
ures are as follows: 





























Jan., Jan., Percent, 
1916. 1915. Gain. Loss, 
BERTON cacstacesasccacs® BRS $ 52,635 448 oe 
BIVANY sanesexicy ss oa 114,595 340,290 oe 66 
ATIGHIOWM casscciccscs 120,445 5,835 1964 a 
Altoona 4,982 22,255 oe re § 
Atlanta 130,480 273,796 ee 52 
Baltimore 948,210 480,095 98 - 
Bayonne 125,683 38,000 231 ste 
Berkeley 64,500 $3,750 ae 23 
MINGHAMEON .ccccsseee 75,700 39,219 93 AP 
BWMINEHAM 2.02 c0s00 273,611 72,178 279 ye 
POONER wacesssccsepes 4,300,000 2,408,000 79 ve 
ee. So ee 292,276 98,110 300 oe 
SEOOCETOR aes ss 00 vse 50,950 48,275 5 oe 
BEUMSIO seccrsceseseses 510,000 381,000 34 ia 
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United States Consul General Carl Bailey Hurst, re- - 


porting from Barcelona, Spain, says that according to 2 


royal decree of January 7, 1916, the sale of Spanish 


merchant steam or sailing vessels of over 500 tons, col: 
structed during the last fifteen years, for vessels wit! 
steel or iron hulls, and during the last ten years, for ves- 
sels with wooden hulls, is prohibited. 
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RETAILERS OF ILLINOIS IN ANNUAL MEETING 





Membership Increased a Hundred Last Year—Representatives of Manufacturers Are Heard 


__Architect Pleads for Closer Co-operation Between His Profession and Lumbermen 


With an increased membership due to the county 
chairman plan, the best financial condition in seven 
years and a large attendance, the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association opened Tuesday afternoon at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. After a magician had 
mystified the assembled retailers it was announced that 
President L. M. Bayne, of Ottawa, was in Cuba and 
was unable to be present and that Secretary-Emeritus 
George W. Hotchkiss, of Evanston, was confined to 
lis home by illness. Vice President P. T. Langan, of 
Cairo, presided. Secretary George W. Jones, of Chi- 
cago, read the report of Treasurer J. W. Paddock, of 
Pana, which showed receipts during the year of 
$8,873.44 and disbursements of $8,270.06. The present 
cash balance is $608.38 as against a balance a year 
ago of $110.42, the present balance being the largest 
in years. 

Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Jones presented his report for the year 
just ended. He declared the association had made a 
splendid record and that much of the work had been 
accomplished by the members themselves. ‘‘Our asso- 
ciation is not a one-man affair,’’ he said, ‘‘but on the 
contrary a true association with the members them- 
selves taking an active part.’’? The secretary strongly 
endorsed the county chairman plan. On this subject 
he said: 


This plan should be continued, for it is the logical and 
proper way of building up the association. ‘The success of 
the plan is seen when it is considered that during the years 
1911-12-13-14 we received about 150 new members, while 
during 1915, under the county chairman plan, an even 100 
new members were added. The further importance of this 
fact is shown when it is considered that only a small num- 
her of the chairmen were able to codperate in the monthiy 
drives. Unfortunately the days set for the drives were 
usually accompanied by severe storms making the roads 
extremely bad for traveling. Fortunately, however, the 
remarkable success of those chairmen who were able to get 
out proves conclusively that the plan will bring into the 
association a sufficient number of new members to take care 
of the natural resignations, retirements from business, and 
failures that tend to keep our membership down. We need 
750 paying members to finance the association. The year 
just closed found that we have Jess than 600. There is every 
reason to continue the plan and repeat last year’s work, 
making such changes in method as experience has suggested. 
There should be an increase in the scope of the chairman's 
duties. He should not only be responsible for the non- 
members in his territory but also for the payment of dues 
on the part of the old members. The member who never 
attends the convention and who is not called upon by the 
secretary naturally loses interest, and when he gets his bill 
for dues he feels that a good way to save $10 is to ignore it. 
If such members had been visited by the chairmen and told 
what was being done, they would not hesitate to remit 
promptly. 


The secretary paid the following tribute to the legal 
and traffic departments: 


The traffic department has done more and better work than 
ever. Each year shows an accumulation of data that make 
its work more efficient. The General Traffic Service Company 
is composed of seven high grade traffic experts, each a special- 
ist in his department, and this is the service the members get. 
It costs no more to receive the combined service of these 
seven men than it would cost the association to hire one 
man who, no matter how expert, could not be as versatile 
in his accomplishments as this entire force. 

The legal work of the association has been continued under 
the supervision of Messrs. Adams, Crews, Bobb and Westcott. 
The department is being used by more members every year. 
Here as with the traffic department, we have a corps of 
experts at our command at less than the cost of one attor- 
ney. This department means that each member has as his 
personal consulting attorney four of the leading lawyers of 
Chicago, 

Referring to the association’s influence in legisla- 
tive matters, Secretary Jones reported: 


In legislative matters the association has not been slack. 
The defeat of the bill to license lumber yards and impose 
State inspection on the lumber dealer was due directly to 
the efforts of the individual members. Too much stress can 
not be laid on the importance of watching legislation. This 
does not reflect upon the members of the legislature, but bills 
are presented in such numbers that it is physically impos- 
sible for the representative or senator to investigate each 
one personally, therefore he depends upon those affected by 
the bill to instruct him. We could accomplish still more if 
each member would make it a point to consult with his 
senator and representative about business legislation. Our 
public servants are practically ostracised by their con- 
stituents immediately after election, and in that fact lies 
the defect of our system of government. If the government 
is by the people, the people must do more than cast a vote 
ou election day. 

Recommendations for 1916 


The secretary made the following recommendations 
for 1916: 


In the first place the association Bulletin should be re- 
Simed. The members are entitled to information throughout 
the year as to what is going on. Of course this adds to the 
expense, but like office, salary, stationery and postage, it is 
a legitimate expense and should be adopted. The idea or 
Association contains certain lines of work, and work means 
expense. The fault after all lies with the members. The 
Oflieers are not going to incur debt without having in sight 
the means to meet it and when members neglect to pay their 
dues it is impossible to count such delinquent dues as assets. 
Dies can not be sued for as merchandise can, therefore the 





persistency of the work, without which very little can be 
accomplished, rests entirely with the members. Another 
recommendation is that the secretary spend at least one 
week each month calling on the members and non-members. 
The conventions of affiliated associations should be attended. 
Conventions of wholesalers andmanufacturers deserve our coép- 
eration. By ignoring the manufacturer and wholesaler, he is 
shut off from knowing what the trade requires. The expendi- 
tures for printing, postage, and traveling have been too low. 
These are our promotion departments and just as surely as 
dry rot follows your own stagnation, so it follows any let-up 
in the aggressiveness of association work. 

In closing Secretary Jones paid the following tribute 
to President Bayne: 

Too great praise can not be given the unselfish and con- 
scientious work of our retiring president, Mr. Bayne. He is 
not with us today and instructed your secretary to express 
in his behalf his heartfelt thanks to the members who have 
assisted him in the work of the last year. He has been 
unremitting in his efforts to give you a business administra 
tion characterized by the same efficiency he demands in his 
own business. He is a fitting successor to the long line or 
capable, earnest, hardworking presidents the association has 
honored with its highest office. 

Secretary Jones defined the ideal convention as fol- 
lows: 

The ideal program would be one consisting of but one talk, 
leaving the remainder of the time to be filled up by discus- 
sions by the members themselves. Your own activity in this 
convention will go far toward showing whether or not the 
association has reached that advanced stage of development. 

Appointment of Committees 
Vice President Langan announced the appointment 





P. T. LANGAN, OF CAIRO; 
Vice President Promoted to the Presidency. 


of the following committees: 


Nominations—H. H. Halliday, Cairo; N. H. Parsons, Rock- 
ford; C. B. Phelps, Pana. 

Audit—l’, F. Hunter, Chillicothe; C. A. Glore, Centralia. 

Resolutions—I. D. Benson, Ottawa; C. C. Patterson, 
Marengo; G. P. Luce, LaGrange. 


William B. Fraser entertained the convention with 
a baritone solo. 


Ernest H. Burgess, of Chicago, in the absence of 
H. H. Hettler, president of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion of Chicago, delivered the address of welcome as 
follows: 


This is your twenty-sixth annual convention, and last 
month the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held its 
forty-seventh. Our association was a man of 21 when your 
association was organized. As far back as I can recall, all 
of ycur annual conventions were held here in Chicago. 
There is sufficient reason for your choice: Chicago is the 
best convention city in America and Chicago is the greatest 
lumber market in the world, by virtue of its immense stocks 
and enormous local consumption of lumber. It was here 
in 1869 that the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Chicago was 
organized by pioneers of the lumber industry. The heritage 
they left us evolved the present day incomparable organiza- 
tion, the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. : 

While the first organization embraced only lumber manu- 
facturers and dealers operating yards in Chicago, the latter, 
to meet conditions which arose in the expansion and growth 
of the lumber business include pine and hardwood yards, 
pine and hardwood wholesalers, manufacturers, commission 
salesmen, millmen (manufacturers of sash, doors, blinds, 
moldings, stair builders ete.). You observe our present or- 
ganization is representative of all lines of the lumber business 
from the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the retailer, the 
commission salesman to the consumer. Consider what a 
power for good is back of such a moral force! Its possibili- 
ties in this direction are reflected in its permanent achieve- 
ments. Let me cite a few: 

An inspection bureau, which promptly, at minimum cost, 
settles all disputes of tally and inspection. 

A traffic department, handling all railroad and transporta- 
tion matters. 

A credit bureau, assisting its members to eliminate unde- 
sirable and extra hazardous accounts from profit and loss 
accounts. 


er 


See 


The Lumbermen’s Casualty Company, which gives lumbe 
men an opportunity to cover their compensation and casualty 
risks at a cost much less than stock companies charge, am 
still secure a superior degree of service and protection. 

I must not omit to mention our present home, the door 
of which are swung open for all of you to enter and enjoy ow 
hospitality. 

Problems of our association are quite frequently the 
problems of your association. Their solution is of mutual 
benefit. Unselfish coéperation is the slogan of both. 

It occurs to me what inestimable benefits we all would 
derive from the standardization of grades—names used Ww 
designate same grade of different kinds of lumber—thick- 
nesses—to insure uniformity from all manufacturing markets 
ete. We have made some progress in this direction, but 
there still remains much to be done. I believe Mr. Hettler 
would have had a message for you, because of his official con 
nection with and untiring work for the Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation of Chicago. 

I can assure you of our pleasure to have you in our midst, 
and I hope the more you come in contact with our mémbers, 
the more you are impressed that our interests are mutual. 

Talks on Cypress 

Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, read a paper on 
cypress and closed with some advice to retailers which 
he said had been requested by the secretary. ‘‘If I 
say anything you don’t like,’’ he declared, ‘‘don’t 
put the blame on me.’’ Mr. Snell said in his remarks: 

There has been a wonderful evolution in the cypress indus- 
try in more ways than one during the last ten or twelve 
years, as before that time the bulk of the cypress output 
was sold to the factories and planing mills to be worked up 
into doors, sash, interior trim, moldings, tanks and green 
house material, the retail lumber dealers using but very little 
of it. But as the supply of the old fashioned white pine 
diminished it gradually came more into favor and was being 
used quite generally by retailers in many sections of the 
country before the new, and at that time unique, cypress 
advertising campaign was inaugurated five or six years agu. 
In the meantime western pine came along at comparatively 
low prices and the larger sash and door manufacturers adopted 
that as the principal wood for making stock doors, sash and 
interior trim; also other Inland Empire and west Coast 
woods became available; likewise the birch veneered doors. 

All these things combined materially to restrict the demand 
for cypress, consequently the manufacturers had to find other 
outlets for their product or very materially increase the 
demand for ordinary uses. After careful consideration they 
decided to start a publicity compaign and many were skep- 
tical about the results that were hoped for. In fact, but 
very few really believed such a commodity as lumber could 
be effectively advertised, because it was so commonplace, and 
besides everybody already knew all about it, and up to that 
time it had never been advertised, except in the most per- 
functory way; furthermore some refused to contribute to the 
advertising fund at all. But in spite of all the discouraging 
conditions a small fund was raised anda start made. * * * 

The cypress people have never claimed that they have the 
most practical lumber for all purposes, and many have ex 
pressed the opinion that we have been successful for that 
reason, or, in other words, because we have been honest with 
both the retailers and consumers. 

Until quite recently the manufacturers of all kinds of 
lumber made it a practice to establish such grades as the 
general character of their timber would produce to give them- 
selves the most profit and then say to the dealers, planing 
mills and factories, ‘“‘These are our grades and you must take 
them.”” But I am more than pleased to say that of late 
some manufacturers have been giving more heed to the 
advice and suggestions of those in charge of their sales 
departments, and here again ‘‘we cypress fellows” took the 
lead by inviting representative and successful retailers repre- 
senting retail associations fromthe great cypress consuming 
districts, from New York State on the east to Kansas on the 
west, to attead a conference at New Orleans last November, 
called for the purpose of revising the cypress grading rules. 
Such retailers representing fourteen States participated in 
that conference and during the frank and ful] discussions 
offered many very good suggestions were made. Several of 
the old grades were eliminated entirely, as it was agreed that 
too great a multiplicity of grades is undesirable, and all 
carnestly endeavored to establish names for the new or 
revised grades that would more clearly indicate their 
character. * * * 

These are a few of the advance steps in the trade the 
cypress manufacturers have taken which, with more care in 
manufacturing, drying, grading and planing mill work, fol- 
lowed by far better marketing methods, have caused the 
public to realize that cypress is probably the best all-round 
purpose wood available today at reasonably low prices, and 
have resulted in the very gratifying fact that whereas ten 
years ago the retailers were only handling a very small 
percentage of the cypress output, now with a considerably in 
creased production they are purchasing to supply their de- 
mand probably more than 60 percent of the total output. 
* * me 

Now in regard to you retailers, your principal investment 
in your business has been and still is in lumber, but in the 
past too many of you have been content practically to sit 
around and let the business come to you, and until recent 
years that plan worked out pretty well, because lumber was 
the almost universal building material. But for several years 
now a great propaganda and exploitation of other materials 
has been going on and millions of dollars have been spent 
for publicity by the so-called substitute people until a large 
portion of the public came to believe lumber was getting to 
be scarce, high in price, and what there was left was of very 
inferior quality. The manufacturers of other kinds of wood 
are now awake and most of them are following the example 
set by the cypress people and are spending large sums of 
money for publicity and in other legitimate ways to combat 
the opponents of lumber as a building material. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has undertaken 
and is carrying on a general campaign for wood, where wood 
is best, irrespective of species or kinds, through its trade 
extension bureau, and other activities of that big organiza- 
tion, which others have told or will tell you about, and to 
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the cost of which the cypress manufacturers are cheerfully 
contributing their share, all this being done to increase the 
use of forest products throughout the country, thus helping 
your business as well as that of the manufacturer. Therefore 
we all feel that the retailers should put their shoulder to the 
wheel and help to push the good work along. It is very grati- 
‘ying to be able to state that my travels, covering, as they do, 
a large portion of the country, convince me that many are 
beginning to realize the necessity for such effort on their 
part and are getting busy in many ways. 

The retailer who is really a live wire finds it very much 
to his benefit to get really to know the better class of con. 
tractors, carpenters, and prospective home builders, and if 
running a country yard, the farmers. ‘The average farmer 
does not feel that he has much in common with the village or 
city folks, but it is remarkable how responsive he will be if 
you show him you are really interested in his affairs and are 
ever ready to help him. I know some dealers who bought 
an automobile largely for the purpose of calling on and culti- 
vating the friendly interest of the farmers, visiting them at 
their homes, in their fields, and about their work, suggesting 
how they can improve their surroundings by a wagon shed 
here, a porch on the house there, or perhaps a wood silo, 
telling them what a saving it would be as well as to improve 
the stock; expressing interest in their family, if there are 
children, inquiring how they are getting along at school; 
ask about their crops and stock; in short, show them in a 
sincere and hearty way that you are interested in their wei- 
fare and prosperity and that you did not visit them for the 
primary purpose of selling them any lumber. Never get blue 
or discouraged just because they do not come to your yard 
the next day to buy something. 

Such missionary work is usually rewarded in due time and 
several have told me that it actually increased their business 
very materially. In other words, you must get out and 
hustle for business just as we have to get your orders, if you 
want the best results, 

The day is past when one can expect good business in a 
profitable volume to come to him, and the sooner all retailers 
realize that and pursue live, wideawake, progressive methods 
the better it will be, not only for them and the cypress 
industry, but for the general good of all. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Association 

Miss Mae C. Billings, of Normal, read a paper on 
the woman’s auxiliary, in which she said: 

The subject under consideration, ‘The Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Association,” is only being talked about in this State, 
although I understand they have proved very successful ia 
other States. 

What associations in any line of business but have their 
auxiliaries? As success comes in making the good better, it 
is up to the association to boost for an Illinois auxiliary. 

The object of the auxiliary shall be to promote the ac- 
quaintance and sociability of its members, and to provide 
through organized effort for the entertainment of its members 
while attending the annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; also to provide headquarters where 
the ladies may feel perfectly free to congregate for mere pas- 
time, rest and refreshment. 

The auxiliary will of course elect its own officers, have 
its Own committees and social entertainments. The dues wili 
be small, in fact just enough to cover current expenses. 

As to membership, all women attending the lumber dealers’ 
convention as guests of tae association shall be eligible to 
membership, either as active or associate members. The 
annual meeting for the election of ofticers and the transaction 
of business shall be held during the week of the lumber 
dealers’ association convention, the place to be determined 
by the president and secretary of the auxiliary. 

Every housewife owes to herself and her family a vacation 
at least once a year. The bookkeeper and stenographer as 
well as the school children all have vacations, but mother's 
work is never done. 

This applies more especially to the small towns where one 
can go calling and make the rounds of all the friends in one 
afternoon, hearing the same gossip at each stop. For such 
a woman life goes round in a circle instead of forging ahead. 
The stay-at-home housewife is never a leader in her com- 
munity. She becomes narrow-minded and is apt to be cross 
and peevish. Even though she never expresses herself there 
is a lcnging deep down in her heart to get away from her 
daily surroundings. Getting out and meeting new peopliec, 
learning others’ ideas are as important to the housewife as 
to Mr. Business Man. If she has an annual meeting of her 
own to look forward to you will be surprised to see how sue 
will sparkle and brighten with anticipation as the time for 
the meeting approaches. 

Coéperation is the watchword of today in all lines of busi- 
ness. Wherever you find a community working together for 
the same end there you will find an organization which tends 
to promote business and better its conditions. This spirit 
of organization is national in its scope and can not do other- 
wise than increase and improve the business of the country 
and community. Probably the business woman more than the 
housewife appreciates to a greater extent the possibilities of 
coéperation, for men tell us that woman is really .the power 
behind the throne. Their advice in many instances is a 
great help in closing an important deal as a woman some- 
times has a finer insight in considering an important trans- 
action. (Right here let me say to the wife, never withhold 
advice because you imagine Friend Husband is not appreciat- 
ing your effort, for I assure you it is sinking deeper than he 
sometimes cares to admit even to himself, being a modest 
man.) 

In what better way can you codperate and train the wives 
along the lines of preparedness than by inviting them to the 
annual conventions of the association and letting them hear 
for themselves the splendid addresses that are given by these 
kings of the lumber world? Let me add another thought: 
There is a degree of preparedness that has as great an influ- 
ence upon the industries of the country as the preparation 
of the Government for the defense of the country, and that 
is training the girls to protect, if necessary, your business 
interests. 

I noticed in one of Secretary Jones’ announcements that 
he expressed an entirely different line of thought which is 
too good to lose and for fear you have not all read the article, 
with his permission I will repeat: ‘Men know that the influ- 
ence of the women determines the appearance of the home, 
and the lumber business is primarily a home building busi- 
ness. Prosperous lumber businesses mean better homes. 
Better homes mean better boys and girls, and do more to 
eliminate the boy bandit problem than anything yet devised. 
There is no sense in the man having the latest office appli- 
ances and the women plugging along with old fashioned 
household utensils. There is no sense in the stock on the 
farm being housed in modern structures, and the women of 
the household living in the same old house. These are real 
business problems, and we are leaving a vast resource unde- 
veloped if we neglect the influence of the women on bigger, 





ort business.” Now, does not that just hit the nail on the 
ead 

So, gentlemen and ladies, let's make the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention a noted one in the history of the Illinois 
lumber dealers by organizing an auxiliary that will be a 
credit not only to the association but to the State as well. 

Vice President Blanchard, of Chicago, of the General 
Traffic Service Company, urged the members to use 
the traffic department more. He related incidents 
where the bureau had been of special assistance to 
members in tracing the progress of cars and in other 
respects. Mr. Blanchard’s address closed the Tuesday 
afternoon session. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


At the opening of Wednesday afternoon’s session 
greetings were read from President L. M. Bayne, and 
Secretary Jones read a telegram sent to Charles D. 
Rourke, of Urbana, who was prevented by illness from 
being present. 

E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, who, with J. W. Paddock, 
of Pana, constituted a special committee on revision 
of the constitution, reported the new constitution and 
it was adopted with minor changes. It is a radical 
departure from the old constitution, omitting the old 
declaration of purpose, changing the name of the 
governing board to ‘‘the administrative board’? in- 
stead of ‘‘board of directors,’’ and in general simpli- 
fying the machinery of the organization. The new 
constitution as adopted is as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The name of the organization shall be the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association and its terri- 
tory shall be the State of Illinois. 

ARTICLE II 


The object of this association shall be to furnish members 
with such information, aid and assistance as is the province 
of such an association to provide. 

ARTICLD III 

Section 1. No rules, regulations or bylaws shall be 
adopted that stifle competition, limit production, restrain 
trade, regulate prices or pool profits. 

Section 2. No coercive measures of any kind shall be 
practiced toward any retailer, either to induce him to join 
the association, or to buy or refrain from buying from any 
person, firm or corporation. No discriminatory practices 
shall be used by this association against any retailer be- 
cause he is not a member. 
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Section 3. No promises or agreements whatsoever shall 
be requisite to membership, nor shall any penalties, fines or 
other retaliatory measures be taken against any member. 

ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. Any person, firm or corporation within the 
territory of this association, regularly engaged in lumbcr 


or builders’ supply business, carrying at all times a stock 


of building materials commensurate with the need of his’* 


community, maintaining a place of business, and having a 
competent person regularly in charge thereof, shall be 
eligible to membership. 

Section 2. Eligibility shall be determined finally by the 
administrative board, 

Section 8. Upon enrollment and for each calendar year 
thereafter each member shall pay $10 dues into the treas- 
ury. A member operating more than one yard shall pay 
$10 per annum for each yard he enrolls as a member of 
the association. A member may resign at any time by 
giving written notice thereof to the secretary. 


ARTICLE V 


The general business and welfare of the association shall 
be handled by an administrative board consisting of the 
president, vice president, treasurer and nine directors of 
the association. This board shall employ a secretary of the 
association, fix his salary and determine his work. They 
shall further determine the place and time of meeting of 
the association. 

ARTICLE VI 

The president shall be the chief executive officer of the 
association, elected annually by the members for a term of 
one year, and shall officiate until his successor is elected 
and qualified. 

ARTICLE VII 

The vice president shall be elected and hold office as for 
the president and in the absence, death, resignation or re- 
moval of the president shall assume his duties. 

ARTICLE VIII 

The treasurer shall be elected annually by the members 
of the association. He shall be custodian of all the funds 
and receipts of the association, and shall disburse same by 
voucher signed by the president and countersigned by the 
vice president, or the vice president pro tem. 

t the annual meeting of the association and as often 
as the administrative board may require he shall make a 
detailed report of the receipts and expenditures of the 


association. He shall be required to give approved surety 
bond for the faithful performance of duty and safety of 
funds of the association. The premium of such bond shali 
be paid by the association. Approval of such bond shall be 
yong by the president or vice president and three 
directors. 





ARTICLE IX 

At the annual meeting of the association there shall })o 
elected three directors, each to hold office for a term of 
three years or until their successors are elected and quali- 
fied. pon the death, resignation or removal of any mem- 
ber a director pro tem. may be elected by the administrative 
board to hold office until the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, at which time a member shall be elected to fill the 
unexpired term. ‘They shall demand a bond and determine 
the amount of same of the treasurer and secretary. 

ARTICLE X 

The president, vice president and treasurer shall consii- 
tute the executive committee of the association. 

In all matters arising between the sessions of the admin- 
istrative board the executive committee shall have the 
same power as invested in the administrative board. Upon 
request of the secretary the executive committee shall con- 
vene to determine such matters as are not clearly defined 
in this constitution, or any other matters he deems of 
special import to the association. This board with the 
secretary shall arrange an annual program for the general 
entertainment, instruction and edification of the members 
of the association. 

ARTICLE XI 

The secretary shall be employed by the administrative 
board to attend to the correspondence and general clerical 
work and be in full charge of the office of the association. 
He shall keep a list of all membership data, and all min- 
utes and records of the meetings of the association and of 
the administrative board and the executive committee and 
place before each body all correspondence, data and _ per- 
sonal conclusions relevant to the matter requiring atten- 
tion. He shall be required to give approved surety bond 
for the faithful performance of duty and safety of the 
funds of the association passing through his hands. The 
premium of such bond shall be paid by the association. 
The approval of such bond shall be determined by the 
president or vice president and three directors. 

ARTICLE XII 

Section 1. The annual convention of this association 
shall be held at such time and place as the administrative 
board may determine. 

Section 2. Special mectings of this association may he 
called by the administrative board when in the opinion 
of the board such meetings are necessary. A request to the 
secretary by a member of the executive committee, counter- 
signed by three directors, shall constitute his authority to 
eall the mecting. 

ARTICLE XIII 

A quorum of this association shall be twenty-five mem. 
bers; a quorum of the administrative board shall be seven 
members; a quorum of the board of directors shall be five 
members; and a quorum of the executive committee shall 
be two members. 

ARTICLE XIV 

Amendments to these articles may be made at any regu- 
lar meeting or special meeting called for that purpose by 
a vote of at least two-thirds of the members present and 
voting. In case of necessity, of which the board of di- 
rectors shall be the sole judge, the administrative board 
may amend these articles, and such amendment shall hold 
good until the next following annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE XV 

All questions of procedure or peotiomeniety practice not 
specifically covered by these bylaws shall be determined 
by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE XVI 

By virtue of the adoption of this new constitution all 
articles of procedure and legislative enactments and amend- 
ments of the old constitution are hereby repealed and of no 
further effect; and all offices, administrations and enact- 
ments unexpired shall be assumed and pledged to fulfill- 
ment under the new. Done in mass meeting by rising 
vote at the annual convention of the association this Febru- 
ary 16, A. D. 1916 


Value of the Legal Department SS 


Elmer H. Adams, of Chicago, spoke on the value od 
the legal department. He said: 


It is sometimes said, and with a great deal of truth, that 
lawyers are parasites of the human race and when you 
first consider the proposition it would appear true, for they 
neither produce nor build yp but live on the substance of 
others. And this proposition is undoubtedly true when it 
is viewed from one angle, for we see the lawyer defending 
the criminal so that he may escape the justice he richly 
deserves, and assisting the bankrupt to avoid paying his 
just obligations; and undoubtedly the criminal is paying 
his lawyer with part of his stolen gains and the bankrupt 
with assets that belongs to his creditors. Then it is no 
wonder that people as a rule avoid the legal department 
as long as possible. 

But there is another angle to the proposition, and that 
is the work of the legal department that is upbuilding 
in its nature. There is constructive and destructive legal 
work, and the constructive work of the legal department 
is the one you should be most interested in and it is the 
work that should be valuable to the association. The 
work we do now is in assisting to lock the barn door 
after the horse is stolen. The inquiry usually is, ‘‘What 
can I do to save or recover a bad debt?” In this the 
legal department has had considerable work the last year. 
It is glad to answer all your questions and to advise you 
to the best of its ability with respect to what step to 
take to protect your account as far as possible. This is 
not the constructive but the destructive part. Undoubt- 
edly it is of some value to you to be able to send an in- 
quiry to your secretary and have it answered; and we 
have a great many such inquiries each year. 

Are you taking advantage of this department of your 
organization, or are you allowing the other members to 
use this part, and are you allowing this amount to go for 
naught as far as your business is concerned? Also, why 
not take all the benefits this department can give you, 
namely, the constructive part? Do not wait until the 
obligation has been incurred, but post yourself in advance 
on what you can do and what your rights are. This is the 
constructive side of the department. Do not sell your 
material with the idea that the law and the legal depart- 
ment in some way will provide a means to collect your 
account. Rather, if you are in doubt, find out before you 
extend the credit just what your rights are and then 0 
ahead. 

To put it plainly, and to the point, the value of the legal 
department stands on exactly what use you make of it. 
Are you using it or is your neighbor getting all the bene- 
fit? Let it help you in all questions. Do not attempt to 
strangle its efficiency by using it only on rare occasiols 
such as you use your best clothes. It is the every-day 
suit that you get the most wear out of, and so with your 
legal department. Use it every day when occasion affords 
and not when it demands. Use it as a help to do business 
with and not merely as a club to bring back into the busi- 
ness assets in danger of being lost to a bad credit. : 

Do not limit the use to which you can put this depart- 
ment by simply asking about the lien law. There are surely 
other matters with respect to which you would like sonic 
information. Your fellow member is doing this; why not 
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you? We are asked questions appertaining to the duties 
aud rights and obligations of members of this organization 
woen they are selling merchandise to a city or municipality 
and they are officers of such cities; corporation questions, 
contract questions—in fact, the department if used as it 
ought to be by the members would of itself be of sufficient 
yalue to justify your membership if for no other reason. 

Therefore, please remember that you have an asset here 
(at least we of the legal department think so) that is at 
your beck and call to answer any and all questions that 
you may ask, but send them through your secretary so he 
may have a record of them. 


i. J. Cassidy, of Chicago, entertained the convention 
with a baritone solo. 


The Architect and the Retailer 


Jason F. Richardson, jr., of Ottawa, spoke on ‘‘The 
Architect and the Retailer.’’ He declared that they 
should get closer together. He said that he enjoyed 
the exhibits at the convention and that he visited 
similar exhibits whenever opportunity presented, but 
that many other architects do not acquaint themselves 
with building materials. There is a great deal of 
building material promotion going on now, especially 
a great deal of concrete promotion. 

Discussing the finances of the architect, he said that 
the architect is the arbitrator between the owner and 
the contractor and he included the dealer in the latter 
category. While the architect’s money comes from 
the owner, the architect must be fair to all parties. 

The architect must know about the materials which 
he specifies and must have the ability to write speci- 
fications so as clearly to express the requirements as 
to quality, kinds and uses of the material. The archi- 
tect must keep in touch with all regulations and ordi- 
nances; he must understand the underwriters’ rules 
and insurance rates, workmen’s compensation laws, 
lien laws, laws for fire protection and public safety and 
for the preservation of the public health and for the 
public welfare. 

The retailer and architect should get closer together 
on the material proposition. The speaker referred to 
the fact that the Illinois Society of Architects has 
taken up the question of yellow pine specifications, 
endeavoring to show that shortleaf or loblolly can 
often be used where longleaf yellow pine is now 
specified. 

Turning to shingles the speaker said that there isn’t 
any better shingle in the world than the red cedar 
shingle and the statement was greeted with applause. 

Mr. Richardson said that the lumber dealer is being 
blamed for the higher cost of building but as a fact 
there isn’t any such thing. A few years ago when a 
man wanted a house he got a $1,500 house and all he 
got was a house. Now the builder wants hardwood 
floors, oak trim, fancy fireplaces, ornamental stair- 
ways, sleeping porches, cement basement and furnace 
and that is what makes houses cost more than they 
used to, and the speaker said he would like to have 
every lumber dealer tell people so. He quoted from 
a recent statement by a speaker reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the claim that the 
cost of building an ordinary house will be 25 percent 
higher next spring than now because of the advance 
in lumber. He read from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in refutation of this statement: 

Competent authorities estimate that in a wooden build- 
ing the cost of lumber is approximately 20 percent of the 
cost of the building complete. Then, for the increased 
price of lumber to make a building to cost 25 percent more 
there will have to be an advance in the price of that lum- 
ber of 125 percent. 

Mr. Richardson urged the dealers to stick to good 
contractors and not be putting some carpenter in the 
business for the sake of building one house and then 
quitting. ‘‘I hope you get stuck every time you sell 
one like that,’’? he said. ‘‘Do business only with a 
suitable, honest, reliable contractor.’’ 

A building material is good for certain purposes for 
which it is intended to be used. It is honest material 
as long as it is used for that purpose. When it is 
used for some other purpose it is not honest material. 
Lumber is coming back not only for a number of uses 
where the substitutes have had their chance and failed, 
but for really big things. In closing he urged the 
lumbermen to engage in educational work among 
architects and get in closer touch with the local archi- 
tect, who may often be able to help the dealer sell 
stuff that he has on hand. 

W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was called 
upon and explained the civil suits still standing against 
certain retail association secretaries. He said that the 
dissolution of the associations was not asked but an 
injunction was being asked to enjoin them from doing 
certain things that constituted the policy of the old 
national association when first organized. He declared 
that there has been a distinct change in public opinion 
since those suits were started. 

J. W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, made a strong 
address in which he asked the Illinois association to 
declare itself on the matter of the advance fund. 

After his remarks, on motion the board of directors 
was instructed to issue a call of $5 per yard as the 
Illinois contribution to the fund. 5 


Activities of Southern Pine Avsociation 


An eloquent address on ‘‘The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and Its Relation to the Lumber Industry’’ was de- 
livered by H. T. Kendall, of Houston, Tex. The South- 
ern Pine: Association, he said, was an outgrowth of the 
conditions in the lumber industry during the last few 
years. The time had come when to maintain its exist- 
ence the lumber industry found it must fight the restrict- 
ing of the market for wood through the inroads of sub- 
stitutes and develop new markets, in addition to hold- 
ing the present markets. The lumber manufacturer, he 
said, realized that the retailer was handling, beside 


lumber, cement, plaster, prepared roofing ete., and was 
selling what the people in his community wanted. It 
was, therefore, up to him, with the codperation of the 
retailer, to properly place the case of wood before the 
consumer by means of advertising. 

Mr. Kendall said the Southern Pine Association, which 
represents over 50 percent of the yellow pine produc- 
tion, was organized for the following purposes: First, 
to create new markets for yellow pine; second, to state 
fairly the case of wood, as compared with its substi- 
tutes; third, to place before the consuming public the 
merits and proper uses of yellow pine; fourth; to main- 
tain standard grades and sizes; fifth, to guarantee the 
integrity of yellow pine; sixth, to carry on scientific 
investigations and prepare exact information regarding 
yellow pine for engineers, architects and builders; sev- 
enth, to insure lumber fair and reasonable freight rates 
and shipping restrictions; eighth, to in every way co- 
operate with the retail dealer in the marketing of yellow 
pine and promote along lines of common interest, an 
honest, modern, aggressive sale of wood. 

In discussing the association’s advertising campaign, 
Mr. Kendall said that since last February over $100,000 
had been spent. He said there was no question but that 
yellow pine and all other woods had been used in ways 
and in places that properly demanded some other strue- 
tural materials and that the association now proposed 
to educate the consuming public not only as to the 
proper use of wood and as to where it should be used, 
but to frankly advise where wood should not be used. 

Mr. Kendall cited the different ways the Southern 
Pine Association is helping the retailer. In the first 
place, many thousands of replies to advertisements are 
being forwarded to the retailer dealers in the towns 
from whence they come. Publications covering new and 
proper uses of lumber are being distributed not only 
among retailers but consumers. It is preparing and dis- 
tributing sets of plans for houses, barns and various 
other buildings. It has piepared a set of advertisements, 
equipping the retailer for local advertising campaigns. A 
number of moying picture films have been prepared 
which will be’ available for local use at country fairs, 
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meetings of farmers and other community gatherings. In 
this connection he said that the association would dis- 
tribute at county fairs such of its literature as is suit- 
able for general distribution. During the last year over 
100,000 copies of the book entitled, ‘‘ How to Build and 
How to Choose a Silo’’ had been placed in the hands of 
interested farmers at a score of fairs, he said. 

Mr. Kendall called attention to the fact that many 
retail yards had cement floors in their sheds. He said 
here was a chance for the retailer to give wood a chance 
by using creosoted wood blocks. 

In closing Mr. Kendall extended an invitation to the 
association to appoint a committee of three or five of its 
members who are competent lumbermen, to become guests 
of the Southern Pine Association on a tour of inspection 
among the mills of the association for the following pur- 
poses: First, to familiarize themselves with the standard 
rules for yard stock and to express themselves regard- 
ing possible changes that would be of advantage to the 
retail trade; second, to inspect the grades of lumber 
which is loaded into cars for actual shipment at the 
mills visited for the purpose of determining whether or 
not they conform to association specifications; third, 
if the grades which they observe at the mills do not 
comply as nearly as possible with the standard specifica- 
tions, to determine wherein they differ. 


Hoo-Hoo a Rejuvenated Order 

Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., Snark of the Uni- 
verse, read an excellent paper on the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo and its new ideas, management and 
purpose. 

Snark Seidel’s address began with a brief reference to 
the founding of Hoo-Hoo and to conditions in the north- 
ern and southern States with reference to possibilities 
of organization. In the North organization, he said, was 
forging ahead but the lumber business as a whole lacked 
cohesion, while in the South ‘‘it became necessary to 
fraternalize before we were able to commercialize, stan- 
dardize and unify the lumber business. Hoo-Hoo was 
able, under its flag of fraternity, to humanize a then 
disorganized and oftentime discordant industry.’’ The 
personnel and progress of the order were outlined by the 
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speaker, who referred also to some unsatisfactory condi- 
tions that had arisen in it, but, he claimed, ‘‘the spirit 
of organization is still alive in the land and lumbermen 
are not content to let die an order which has been so 
interlocked and interwoven with their business and to 
which they owe a greater allegiance because of the con- 
structive work it accomplished.’’ He deprecated com- 
mercializing a fraternal order but claimed that ‘‘we can 
fraternalize and put a human and humane touch into a 
commercial order that will carry it on to posterity.’’ 
The remainder of his address, beginning with references 
to past dissensions and other adverse conditions, was as 
follows: 


Those years of pulling down the house should have been 
devoted to building it up. Constructive, effective work for 
the lumber business is the one thought of your present 
officers. We want the order back in the hands of lumbermen 
and such allied industries as are really a part of our staff. 
We have succeeded in effectively reorganizing every city 
where we put up the “new idea,” to-wit: To bring Hoo-Hoo 
back to the lumbermen who cherished it. We seek to make 
it worthy of support. We seek the support of those men 
whose names are a guaranty of all that is good and a rebuke 
to all that is unworthy. With this nucleus to work with we 
have firmly reéstablished ourselves. 

Now, what should be our aims for the future? Fraternally, 
they are these: Practical good fellowship, first making it 
possible to meet men as men, respect them as such, and 
create that feeling of security which tempers the soul and 
adds joy to daily life, which otherwise might be marred by 
such fancied hurts as most of our business hurts are, any- 
way. 

We have just closed an agreement with the Missouri Stat 
Life Insurance Company that will give $100 to each and 
every member as part of the benefits for paying dues. We 
will not levy any assessments, as your officers feel that $3.65 
per year shouid carry our expenses. We are now working on 
the incorporation of the order. We are backed by lumbermen 
of the highest standing, and they are backing the order and 
will demonstrate that it has a purpose and object in existing. 

And now, in conclusion, I will divulge to you the purpose. 
which, to me, has been a paramount thought, easy of solution 
yet positive in results. It is true we have our national 
associations of manufacturers, our State lumber associations, 
local associations in the large cities, but it will be up to the 
order of Hoo-Hoo to build up the community development 
idea further to promote lumber. We must think of the com- 
munities which are feeders to the common cause of uplift 
in the lumber business. Trade expansion will follow fraternal 
aims. The wonderful educational literature that is being 
spread among communities should also be in the hands of the 
rank and file, and not the office staff only. It is the men 
with the grip, the boys that have spread the gospel of 
Hoo-Hoo, who can and will spread the gospel of coéperation 
among lumbermen, because it is their and your business; 
it is your life’s work; it is your bread and butter; it is the 
hope of vour family and children, and it is therefore worthy 
of your best efforts. 

Some of the most ardent supporters of Hoo-Hoo are the 
traveling men—“our boys,” who in rain or shine need a little 
sweet smile and fraternal hand, and who also reciprocate 
because of its sunshine effect on our lives. They can assist 
in creating Hoo-Hoo lumber clubs and lumber associations 
which, in turn, can assist in strengthening lumber. They 
could put the personal touch in lumber promotion. This is 
my hope for the present. It is feasible, it is practical. 

Just for comparison, let us look upon the progressive 
Order of Jovians. of the electrical trade. This order, admit 
ting that it used Hoo-Hoo to pattern after, is today a mosi 
progressive, highly honored order with a membership of 
19,000. 

Shall we lumbermen sav Hoo-Hoo ts a failure, when other 
men use our ammunition for effective work? Arise. ye lum 
bermen, and claim your own! Let us profit by the past and 
with renewed energy build up, add to, and complete the 
house which did so much to shelter and protect our best 
interests. 

The Wednesday session concluded with the presenta- 
tion of moving pictures of the yellow pine industry, 
an exhibition that was of great interest to the 
members. 

THURSDAY’S SESSION 


E. A. Sterling, of Chicago, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, opened Thursday’s 
session with a talk on trade extension. He reported that 
the Cleveland Building Show next week will be a 
splendid exhibition and that the most beautiful, instrue- 
tive and attractive exhibit will be that made by the 
lumbermen. This tendency of the lumber trade to par- 
ticipate in such an exhibition, he said, is a tendency 
of the times and means simply trade extension. These 
local movements tied together will have an important 
effect. The speaker told what the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation is trying to do but said that, when it comes 
to the actual sale to the consumer, that is up to the 
retailer. If the consumer doesn’t get satisfaction he 
will build of something else. There are just two big 
things—to create the desire and to give the service. 
Everybody in the lumber trade ought to work hand in 
hand to this end. 

Mr. Sterling told how the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is endeavoring to place technical 
information in the hands of architects and engineers 
and helpful suggestions in the hands of the farmers, It 
wants to help the dealer to help the farmer. He told 
how local dinners are being held to which architects and 
dealers are invited and are told briefly of the specific 
uses of lumber. He advocated advertising in the local 
papers until the town is made substitute-proof. 

Many things might be suggested that the dealers 
might do as individuals or by association. The speaker 
asked the dealers to read the trade papers and to ab- 
sorb what is being said regarding trade extension, ard 
to accept the codperation of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other associations. ‘‘TI be- 
lieve,’’ he said, ‘‘that lumber has a whole lot of possi- 
bilities that have never been developed.’’ He said that 
he hoped the dealers would realize that they had the 
whole industry back of them and that ‘‘together we 
could work these things out. We have stood still in 
regard to lumber. The thing to do is to show the 
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customer what is best for him to use. We may save 
him some money. We should study our product and 
know all about it; we must maintain our position. We 
must get together and help further to increase our 
sales. We can do this if we work for our ‘business, 
for our community and with the manufacturers. ’’ 

C. H. Ketridge said that the retailer is not his own 
master. He would like to sell lumber, but the man 
the manufacturer ought to interest and influence is the 
architect. He draws the plans and makes out the speci- 
fications. He should begin with the men who govern 
the choice of materials. 

F. B. White, of Chicago, spoke on the agricultural 
press and the retail lumber dealer. He said that asso- 
ciations now are endeavoring to codperate for better 
business, better living and better community life. ‘‘ There 
is little use in building up a single industry. We 
should build up business as a whole. There is no use 
in building up a lumber yard if the other trade is going 
to suffer or to have one big hardware store in the com- 
munity if nobody will buy. We ought to work so that 
every merchant will benefit. The agricultural press is 
teaching the farmer to build more intelligently.’’ The 
speaker advocated the use of the trade, agricultural and 
local papers for advertising. The agricultural papers 
are making the advertiser cut out the ‘‘eliminate the 
middle man’’ talk. ‘‘Get the farmer into the local 
organization,’’ he said; ‘‘into the community club; 
cut out the word ‘commercial’ and remove the distinction 
between town and country.’ 


Committee Reports Approved 


C. A. Glore, of Centralia, Ill., presented the report 
of the audit committee, which approved the counts of 
the treasurer and recommended that hereafter the asso- 
ciation books be audited by a certified accountant pre- 
vious to the annual meeting. 

The secretary read the following telegram: 


LAUREL, MISS., Feb. 17.—We are pleased to hear that a 
committee from the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal 
ers’ Association will make a tour of the South and that Laurel 
will be included in its itinerary. Please extend the most 
hearty welcome of the undersigned mills to the members of 
this committee and assure them that we will feel highly 
honored by a visit. We will do our utmost to make their 
stay with us most pleasant. 

MARATHON LUMBER COMPANY, 
EASTMAN-GARDINER & CO., 
GILCHRIST-FORDNEY COMPANY, 
WAUSAU-SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY. 

The report of the resolutions committee was read by 
Secretary Jones, all of the resolutions being unanimously 
adopted. They included resolutions of sympathy to 
George W. Hotchkiss, of Evanston, secretary-emeritus 
of the association, and Charles D. Rourke, of Urbana, 
who are ill. These resolutions were as follows: 


Resolved, That this association, in annual convention as- 
sembled, extend to cur honored and revered secretary emer- 
itus, George W. Hotchkiss, our sincere sympathy with him 
in his illness and trust for his speedy and complete recovery. 
The services rendered not only to this association by Mr. 
Hotchkiss but to the entire lumber fraternity have been of 
such great benefit and importance that lumbermen every- 
where honor themselves in paying honor to such a sterling 
citizen, efficient official, and competent fellow lumberman. 

Resolved, That the sympathy of his fellow association 
workers be extended to Charles D. Rourke, of Urbana, who is 
prevented from attending this convention by a severe illness. 
Ever since the foundation of this association Mr. Rourke has 
attended the conventions and by his wisdom has aided in 
building up the organization; by his ever-ready wit he has 
enlivened the sessions; and by his genial and friendly nature 
has endeared himself to every member. 

Other resolutions thanked the hotel management, the 
exhibitors, the speakers, the lumber trade press, Ad- 
vertising Director N. E. Holden, the retiring officers 
and directors, the General Roofing Company, and the 
Southern Pine Association, the latter for its moving 
pictures and for the presence and address of Harry 'T. 
Kendall. A resolution was also adopted endorsing the 
Stevens price standardization bill. Regarding the de- 
fense fund the convention adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that this 
association should no longer defer contributing at least $5 
per yard to the defense fund used in pushing the cases 
against our sister associations, realizing that the bonds 
binding the associations are as inviolable as the bonds 
binding the members themselves, and that should failure 
come through lack of funds necessary to conduct the case 
to a final and, we believe, successful termination, a stigma 
would attach to this association that we can not afford to 
have blot our record. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing the county chair- 
man plan: 

Resolved, That the convention express emphatically its 
thanks for the magnificent work done by the county chair- 
men and live wire club of the association in securing new 
members. The work is best appreciated when it is realized 
that practically as many new members were gained through 
their efforts as had been gained during all of the four 
previous years. It is recommended that the county chairman 
plan be continued during 1916 and that the members in gen- 
eral coéperate in every way possible with the chairmen of 
their respective counties that an even better record may be 
made during 1916. 

W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, reported that 
in company with former president, W. T. Boston, of 
Yorkville, he had called on Secretary Emeritus George 
W. Hotchkiss and found him improved. 

H. H. Halliday, of Cairo, presented the report of the 
committee on nominations and on its recommendation 
the following officers were unanimously elected: 


President—P. T. Langan, Cairo. 
Vice president—Dan Macnett, Decatur. 
Director for one year—bL. M. Bayne, Ottawa. 


Directors for three years—C. B. Moore, Aurora; C. L. 


Schwartz, Naperville, and J. A. Van Sickle, Tamms. 


Mr. Hollis spoke briefly on the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Association. The convention closed 
with moving pictures of the roofing industry. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY PRACTICALLY ASSURED 


What may crystallize into a women’s auxiliary of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation transpired in a meeting of twenty of the wives 
of members at the Hotel Sherman on Wednesday. At 
most of the retail conventions this year there has been 
a large attendance of wives and daughters of members 
and the feeling has been growing that women are 
playing a more important part in association affairs 
through their attendance at the different gatherings 
and are an influence of honor in the different phases 
of cooperative work. This is just as true of the Illi- 
nois convention as the others and the ladies in attend- 
ance decided to hold a little meeting of their own on 
Wednesday. This meeting was addressed by E. C. 
Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who told those 
present of the growing part that women are playing in 
the lumber association affairs and the importance of 
the role that they are enacting. He mentioned as 
examples of what women can do to help affairs in the 
lumber world the example of Mrs. 8. 8. King, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, who has so ably codperated in the work of 
her husband, who is president of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, and also the work of Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, superintendent of public in- 
struction of the Department of Education of the State 
of Washington, who is interested in community center 
development and similar lines. The paper read re- 
cently before the annual of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association at Kansas City, by Mrs. Fred H. 
Rhodes, of Humboldt, Kan., on the subject, ‘‘If I 
Should Marry Again Would I Marry a Lumberman??’’ 
is another example of what women are doing in the 
affairs of lumbermen. 

Mr. Hole told those present of the fine influence that 
the large attendance of ladies had at the Southwestern 
convention. He said: 

The man or women who makes life better in his or her 
own immediate circle soon becomes known as one who con- 
tributes to the welfare of the community and is called upon 
to make up larger tasks, and in the last few years we have 
come to appreciate more and more that the women folks 
who have been so close to the immediate details of our fam- 
ily life can teach us business men many things that are 
helpful in building up our business and in maintaining 
and promoting it. 

In America we have given her a larger place in family 
life and in business life. She is becoming, in fact, equal to 
her husband in all things. Business men are impressed with 
this fact and many business men have employed women 
to give them pointers as to how they can reach the pur- 
chasers of eertain kinds of goods and to appeal to them 
through the eyes of women, through their language, thoughts 
and intuitions. 

The speaker urged that wives of retail lumber deal- 
ers take a larger interest in their husband’s business 
affairs and codperate in every way that they can for 
the betterment of those interested. It is more than 
likely that a women’s auxiliary of the association will 
later be organized. 


_MANY EXHIBITS SHOWN 


The entire second floor of the Hotel Sherman was 
given up to the exhibits of various concerns catering 
to the retailers of limber. There was hardly an inch 
of wall space that. did not have somebody’s sign 
tacked to it advising the passerby to go to some room 
and learn something: to his advantage. If he followed 
directions he generally did. Display of actual lum- 
ber products was somewhat small but the display of 
hospitality was large. 

Lumber 

There was an abundant representation of well 
known lumber concerns and many salesmen famous 
on the road were present to meet their customers at 
the convention. The Lumber Mills Company, of Chi- 
cago, was represented by Albert Wallenstein and 
Richard Cortis. The Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, was represented by Mr. Hines, Vice Presi- 
dent L. L. Barth, Sales Manager H. S. Dewey, P. W. 
Huston, O. B. Law, John O’Brien, of Janesville, Wis., 
and E. P. Grignon, of Appleton, Wis. N. H. Huey 
looked after the interests of the Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ogden, Utah. The Sabine Lumber Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., was also represented at the con- 
vention. The Superior Lumber Company, of Chicago, 


had as its representatives A. J. Barker and S. C.° 


Lawrence. The International Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, displayed some remarkable pictures made by 
a staff artist of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as well. 
as actual samples of the lumber. It was represented 
by T. F. Toomey, J. P. Carroll, and George A. Hoene, 
of Chicago, E. W. Kettlety, of Joliet, and William 
Kelly, of Madison, Wis. The Pike-Dial Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, exhibited fir, spruce and western 
pine, factory and finish lumber. It was represented 
by J. C. Sterett. The White Star Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, had an exhibit of redwood siding, finish 
and shingles and was represented by David McLean, 
vice president, and Charles E. Conklin. The W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., had its 
room decorated with longleaf branches and showed 
panels and flooring. Its representatives were Thomas 
Hanford and W. E. Grady, of Chicago, and J. B. Allen, 
of Centralia. The Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber 
Company, of Omaha, Neb., was represented by G. H. 
Rheam, of Omaha. The Pacific Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., showed redwood shingles, siding and 
shakes. George L. Stevens was on the job, together 
with T. M. Gerhart and F. B. Stockwell, all of Chicago. 
The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, of Virginia, 
Minn., exhibited white pine and spruce lumber and 
lath. Sales Manager A. G. Flournoy, of Virginia, 
Minn., was present in person, with W. C. King, of 
Chicago, and E, A. Frederickson, of Madison, Wis. 
The Louisiana Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, 
La., had as its ‘‘exhibits’’ Sales Manager Frank N. 
Snell, of New Orleans, La., H. P. Altman, of Chicago, 





H. A. Hoover, of Ashley, J. A. McClanahan, of Peoria, 
and R. S. Walker, of Milwaukee, Wis. The H. H 
Hettler Lumber Company, of Chicago, was represente:| 


by F. J. Hussey. The Gregertsen Bros. Company, of 
Chicago, was represented hy Arthur Gregertsen, L. P 
Ryan, A. B. Taylor and C. B. Talbot, all of Chicago. 
The H. B. Wait Lumber Company, ‘of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was represented by N. A. Smith. William Hopp 
and Joseph A. Brady represented the Mears-Slayton 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. 


Sash, Doors and Millwork 

The sash and door men were conspicuous factors ii 
the exhibits. The Huttig Manufacturing Company, 
of Muscatine, Ia., showed miniature doors and was 
represented by William S. Kerr, of Chicago, and L. L. 
Richards and J. G. Cook, of Muscatine. The Roberts 
Sash & Door Company, of Chicago, was represented by 
Henry Wheeler, W. J. Whyte and Frank H. Donahue, of 
Chicago, Carl A. Sanborn, of Decatur, and F. G. Test, 
of Wilmette. The Pacific Mutual Door Company, of 
Tacoma, Wash., displayed fir doors, panels and mill- 
work and was represented by Ernest C. Leaming and 
B. C. Bradner, of Chicago, and George A. Williams, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. The Morgan. Sash & Door 
Company, Chicago, had present H. A. Jellen, J. H. 
Hannapel, C. C. Garner and L. H. Atkinson, of Chicago, 
W. C. Steele, of Rising Sun, Ind., and H. H. Steele, of 
Champaign. It showed miniature pine and hardwood 
doors, John A. Gauger & Co., of Chicago, were repre- 
sented by M. L. Strickler and A. B. Driver, of Chicago, 
who exhibited doors and sash. The Carr & Johnston 
Company, of Peoria, had three representatives present, 
H. L. Leathers, of Mattoon, C. H. Ellis, of Blooming- 
ton, and B. E. Brandt, of Peoria. The Curtis Door 
& Sash Company, of Chicago, was represented by N. J. 
Patterson, Elmer Jones and F. J. Banker, of Chicago, 
W. A. Hanson, of East Chicago, Ind., and J. E. Cesna, 
of Clinton, Ia. 

Flooring 

Hardwood flooring was a favorite exhibit, and con- 
siderable yellow pine flooring also was shown. The 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
had as its representatives W. H. Ames, of Cin- 
cinnati, and G. C. Rinehart, of Indianapolis, Ind. It 
showed photos and flooring samples. The W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., exhib- 
ited yellow pine flooring. The Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company, of Nashville, Tenn., had a most 
attractive exhibit, including a dining room table with 
a top of oak flooring and samples of parquetry; Earl 
Bartholomew and M.S. McCullam were in charge. The 
Hermann H. Hettler Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
showed oak, maple, beech and birch flooring. N. J. Clears, 
of Chicago, exhibited samples of the maple, beech and 
birch flooring of the Northwestern Cooperage Company, 
of Gladstone, Mich. The Bliss-Cook Oak Company, of 
Blissville, Ark., was also represented at the convention. 


Silos 


The Central Warehouse Lumber Company, of Minne- 
sota Transfer, Minn., was represented by Frank Night- 
ingale and H. E. MeMillan, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and had an elaborate silo exhibit. The Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., exhibited the 
Coons all-cypress silo, and O. A. Coons, of New Or- 
leans, was present in person explaining its merits. J. 
Seamans, of Des Moines, Iowa, and F. M. Hennebry, of 
Joliet, Ill., explained the merits of the silo manufac- 
tured by the Western Silo Company, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Shreveport, La. F. A. Tecktonius, whose 
initials spell ‘‘Fat’’ exhibited the silo doors of E. C. 
Tecktonius Manufacturing Company, of Racine, Wis. 

Shingles 

Shingles were well represented at the convention. 
C. A. Hofheins was present, representing the Trans- 
fer Lumber & Shingle Company and the Transfer 
Stained Shingle Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
and East Chicago, Ind. The White Star Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, exhibited shingles. The Pacific 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, Ill., was another shingle 
exhibitor. The H. B. Waite Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was also represented. 


Lumber Associations 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with E. A. Sterling and W. H. Bell, of Chicago, in 
charge, exhibited construction models and sample 
woods. The Central Association Lumber Sash Door 
Salesmen also had a room, with Secretary T. H. Nelson, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., in charge. The General Traffic 
Service Company, of Chicago, was represented by Vice 
President Blanchard. 


Wall Boards 


The exhibitors of- wall boards were the Beaver 
Board Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., the Upson Com- 
pany, of Lockport, N. Y., the H. F. "Watson Co: ipany, 
of Chicago, the Bestwall Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, and the Cornell Wood Products Company, of 
Chicago. ~The latter had a conspicuous and graphic 
exhibit of full-sized panels. 

Cedar Products 

For the MacGillis & Gibbs Company, of Chicago and 
Milwaukee, M. Sperry, of Milwaukee, and B. J. Libbe, 
of Chicago, were at their post, and they had the post 
on exhibition to prove it. C. P. Tinkham, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was among those also representing the cedar 
interests. 


Ventilators 


The King Ventilating Company, of Owatonna, Minn., 
exhibited its splendid King aerators, as well as interest- 
ing photographs and model barns. Sales ee W. B. 
Clarkson, of Owatonna, was present, and J. 
of Madison Wis. 
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Patent Roofing 


The patent roofing exhibitors were the Patent Vul- 
canite Roofing Company, of Chicago, the Beckman- 
Dawson Company, of Chicago, the Lehon Company, of 
Chieago, the Barrett Company, of Chicago, F. W. 
Bird & Son, of East Walpole, Mass., and the H.'F. 
Watson Company, of Chicago. 


Lime 


Four concerns represented the lime interests at the 
convention. They were the Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, the Ohio & 
Western Lime Company, of Huntington, Ind., J. B. 
Speed & Co., of Louisville, Ky., and the Woodville 
Lime & Cement Company, of Toledo, Ohio. 


Wood Finish 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company, of New 
Milford, Conn., exhibited its products. The H. M. 
Hooker Company, of Chicago, manufacturers of glass 
and paint, was also represented. 


Brick 


Brick was represented at the convention by the 
Western Brick Company, of Danville, and the Thomas 
Moulding Brick Company, of Chicago. 


Steel Posts and Fence 


The Chicago Steel Post Company, of Chicago, ex- 
hibited steel posts, and the American Steel & Wire 
Company, of Chicago, steel fence. 


Lumber Insurance 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, of 
Chicago, was represented by C. 8S. Someville, of 
Decatur. 

Cement 


There was but one cement exhibit at the convention 
—that of the Marquette Cement Company, of Chicago. 


Motor Trucks 


The Sandow Truck Company, of Ciicago, had an 
exhibit, including W. H. Mathias, of Chicago. 


Farm Gates 


The farm gate industry was represented by the Rowe 
Manufacturing Company, of Galesburg, IIl. 


Builders’ Hardware 


The Allith-Prouty Company, of Danville, Ill., had a 
large exhibit of builders’ hardware. 


Coal 


The Old Ben Mining Corporation, of Chicago, ex- 
hibited its coal sizing machinery. :; 


Moldings. 


D. H. Fritts & Co., of Chicago, had as its representa- 
tive W. T. Fritts. 


HOO-HOO BANQUET AND CONCATENATION 


The presence and remarks of Julius Seidel, of St. 
Louis, Mo., Snark of the Universe, injected a new spirit 
of fraternity and practical usefulness into the Hoo-Hoo 
meeting at the Hotel Sherman Wednesday evening. It 
opened with a dinner at which Minor E. Botts, of Chi- 
cago, Vicegerent Snark of northern Illinois, presided. Mr. 
Seidel was the first speaker and his address was full of 
humor and sense. He said that he is of German extrac- 
tion, and Mr. Tennant is of English: posterity, but Hoo- 
Hoo had made the experiment of having these races 
fighting side by side in the same trench. He proposed 
that September 9 should be made a Hoo-Hoo memorial 
day all over the country, on which day deceased mem- 
bers should be honored. He also told about the large 
amount of trade extension literature being sent out by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and by 
the Southern Pine Association, and said it had got to the 
point where he either had to sell his business or read the 
literature. 

E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary-treasurer 
of the Conecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, said that Hoo- 
Hoo was the only organization that unites the lumber- 
men of Canada and the United States. He said that the 
older men who had benefited by the organization should 
now set about making it of use to the younger generation. 

S. C. Bennett, of Chicago, Supreme Bojum, suggested 
monthly or bi-monthly meetings of the Chicago Hoo-Hoo. 
Il. E. Leach, of Joliet, pointed to Hoo-Hoo as the actual 
expression of codperation. R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
seeretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, endorsed the occasional meeting idea and said 
that Hoo-Hoo constitutes a list of the aggressive lum- 
bermen in all lines that will be of great service to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in its trade 
extension work. 

H. J. Miller, of Index, Wash., past Snark of the Uni- 
verse, was in Burlington, Iowa, and within fifty minutes 
of his reading that a concatenation was to be held in 
Chieago he “was on a train Chicago bound. He hugely 
entertained the audience with some stories and a poem. 
D. C. Prescott, of Chicago, told of the beginning of saw- 
mill machinery selling in the United States. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN Lum- 
SERMAN, staged an impromptu moving picture, drawing 
the characters from the tables, much to their surprise. 

The title of the picture was ‘‘The Perils of Pearline,’’ 
which was described as a drama in three reels and a 
stagger. The board of censorship was E. A. Lang, 
®. T, Langan and L. E. Fuller. R. S. Kellogg operated 
ihe machine. The east was as follows: 

Hiram Cheep, the village grocer........ George Wilson Jones 
Yearline, his more or less charming daughter.Minor E. Botts 


“harley Clothesline, a suitor who doesn’t suit her..... 
Beaty waa tate fe seitcla Grae mod Sus <6 as ale 8 APS ae H. B. Darlington 


Algernon Simpkins, the hero........... Alexander Hamilton 
{landsome Harry, the villyun.............2+s: T. A. Moore 
Slippery Slim, his accomplished accomplice. ...Harvey Welch 
Rubes, hayseeds and mossbacks........ The Entire Company 


Following the dinner there was a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion at which the following were the officers and can- 
didates : 

Candidates 


James McEwen Ransom, a William Molin, Wells, 


Nashville, Tenn. ich. 
N. ~ iaaaaiel Parsons, Rock- Adolph Pfund, Milwaukee, 
ord. is, 
Harry Matthew Lesch, Mem- Robert Reed Slayton, Chi- 
cago. 
William L. Claffey, Chicago. 


phis, Tenn. 
Elton Wainwright Kettlety, 
Charles Rohrbach, Chicago. 
Charles H. Tasket, Chicago. 


Chicago. 
Alva Oscar Ratcliff, Chicago. 
; Officers 
Scrivenoter—F. W. Roedter. 


Jabberwock—T. A. Moore. 
Arcanoper—A. J. Cross. 
Custocatian—A. H. Ruth. 
Gurdon—F, M. Baker. 


Snark—Julius Seidel. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—E. A. Lang. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—H. B. Dar- 
lington. 

Bojum—S. C. Bennett. 











CENTRAL ASSOCIATION LUMBER & SASH & 
DOOR SALESMEN 


The determination of members of the Central Asso- 
ciation Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen to place lum- 
ber salesmanship upon an equality with the salesman- 
ship of other great industries was clearly and force- 
fully indicated at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the association held in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, Lumber Exchange Building, 
Chicago, February 16. At noon about forty members 
enjoyed a lunch, after which President J. L. Lane, of 
Chicago, called the business meeting to order without 
adjourning from the table. Harry T. Kendall, sales 
manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, 
Tex., was the guest of honor, and the principal speaker 
of the occasion. Before reading his address, which is 
printed on page 30-31 of this issue, Mr. Kendall described 
the word salesman as he used it in his paper, saying 
that it included every one who had anything to do with 
selling lumber, whether on the road, in the office or in 
the retail yards. His subject was ‘‘How to Apply the 
Fundamentals of Salesmanship to the Sale of Lumber.’’ 


Welcome Salesmen to Chicago 


In behalf of Herman H. Hettler, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, E. H. Burgess, 
assistant secretary of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Company, Chicago, welcomed the salesmen to Chicago, 
and to the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. He 
said that although he was not himself a salesman, and 
had little or no experience in this line, he wished 
to say a few words as to what constituted a successful 
salesman, from the office man’s point of view. Among 
other things he urged those present not to mention 
more than one subject on the same sheet of paper, in 
sending in reports, because there are different depart- 
ments in the company, and often while the salesman’s 
letter is receiving attention in one department in con- 
nection with something mentioned in the letter, another 
equally important matter contained in the letter has to 
wait until it can be sent over to that department, and 
in this way business of importance is sometimes seri- 
ously delayed. In referring to credit matters the 
speaker said that the authority of the office should at 
all times be upheld. The customer whose credit is 
doubtful is always easy to sell to, and there is no 
excuse for quoting bottom prices to such a customer. 
Such a practice constitutes unfair competition, ena- 
bling the poor-pay man to sell his goods as cheaply, 
or very nearly as cheaply, as the man who discounts 
his bills for cash. 


President Praises Death Benefits 


President J. L. Lane, of the salesmen’s association, 
made a short speech in which he said that the mem- 
bership of the association now numbers nearly 200. He 
was enthusiastic over the charitable features of the 
association, such as the death benefits, saying that he 
had been in the association for five or six years, but 
had. never had to pay more than $5 or $6 in any one 
year. Mr. Lane concluded his talk by calling for the 
report of the secretary, which consisted very largely 
of a review of last year’s meeting. The president then 
appointed the following committees: 


Nominating Committee 


Alexander Hamilton, Indianapolis, Ind., representative of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; C. E. Richart, Bloomington, Ill., of C. E. Richart 
& Co.; Carl E. Sanborn, Decatur, Ill., of Roberts Sash & 
Door Company, Chicago. 

Auditing Committee 

A. C. Quixley, Chicago, Ill., representative of the Quixley 
& Bulgrin Lumber Company; A. J. Barker, Chicago, of 
Superior Lumber Company; Lou Du Plain, Rockford, II1., 
of William Buchanan Company, Texarkana, Ark-Tex.; H. 
C. Page, Springfield, Ill., of Page & Simonson Company; C. 
B. MeVey, Washington, Ill., of Eastman, Gardiner & Co.., 
Laurel, Miss.; Joe L. Nichols, Peoria, Ill., of Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Carloads Wrong Basis for Commission 


Members of the association then indulged in a dis- 
cussion of the remuneratiqn of salesmen, both salaried 
and commission men. It seemed to be the general 
consensus that paying commission by the carload was 
the wrong basis, inasmuch as a car may contain from 
16,000 to more than 20,000 feet of lumber. Moreover 
it was the opinion of some of the members that some 
recognition should be given in the payment of com- 
mission to the matter of grade, inasmuch as it is harder 
to sell some grades of lumber than others. It was also 
pointed out that some mills are unwilling to give any- 
where near as much commission as it costs them to sell 
lumber by their own salaried salesmen. Members 
agreed that $5 a carload was much too small a commis- 
sion and several expressed their belief that 30 cents a 
thousand feet was a much fairer basis, while one mem- 
ber said that he almost invariably received 50 cents 
a thousand feet commission. $ 


Association Elects Officers and Directors 


The report of the nominating committee was ac- 
cepted and the secretary instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the following officers and directors: 

President—George I. Dickinson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice president—Carl E. Sanborn. 

Secretary-treasurer—T. H. Nelson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Directors—Lou Du Plain, Rockford, Ill.; James Hunnel, 
of Emville, Ind., and Charles H. Ellis, of Bloomington, Ill. 

The auditing committee approved the treasurer’s re- 
port which showed the association was in good condi- 
tion. The report on membership showed that on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1916, the association had 192 members, hav- 
ing gained fourteen during the year. The committee 
on resolutions presented appropriate resolutions ex- 
pressing the grief of the members over the death of 
O. T. Haskett, formerly of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
George Bent, formerly of Chicago, and extending the 
sympathy of the association to the bereaved families, 
and letters were read from both Mrs. Haskett and Mrs. 
Bent. A resolution was passed thanking the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago for its courtesy in ex- 
tending the use of its clubrooms to the association. 

After some informal discussion the meeting ad- 
journed. 


HOW TO FINISH HIGH GRADE PINE 


Southern Association Issues Booklet Showing Attrac- 
tive Results Secured With That Wood in Building 








A clearer and more attractive interpretation of the 
word ‘‘home’’ undoubtedly is obtained after reading 
‘‘Directions for Finishing Southern Yellow Pine,’’ 
which is one of the latest of the booklets issued by 
the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., as 
a part of its campaign of codperating with retailers 
in promoting the intelligent use of yellow pine for 
purposes to which it is especially adapted. Although 
the booklet contains many unusually beautiful photo- 
graphs picturing both exterior and interior views of 
attractive homes, no pictures in this volume are more 
handsome than those showing simply panels of the 
wood depicting several figures obtainable with the 
varied grain of this wood, while the last picture in 
the book shows a door of ‘‘curly’’ yellow pine in the 
Bernardin home, Kansas City. 

The volume was prepared by Wallace J. Ferry, ad- 
vertising manager of the association, Kansas City, 
Mo. In ‘the center is an inserted colored folder giv- 
ing reproductions of ‘‘green weathered oak,’’ ‘‘silver 
grey,’’ ‘‘Flemish oak,’’ ‘‘light weathered oak,’’ 
“‘golden oak,’’ ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘mahogany’’ finishes 
of southern yellow pine, while on the other side of 
this insert is a colored photograph of the interior of a 
handsome home, which for warmth and richness of 
color can hardly be surpassed. 

In explaining its own mission the volume says: 

This booklet explains in detail the proper method of fin- 
ishing southern yellow pine for exteriors and interiors. The 
directions are based on the uniformly successful experience 
of the foremost American painters and structural experts. 
The rules given vary but little from those governing good 
workmanship in finishing others of the leading building 
woods. In their intelligent observance it will be found that 
southern yellow pine not only takes and holds paint per- 
fectly and permanently, but that no effect of richness and 
beauty in color and tone is beyond the possibilities of the 
builder with this wood, and at a cost much less than that 
entailed in the employment of any other variety of anything 
like the same intrinsic merit. 

Among these directions are instructions as to ex- 
terior painting, enameling and applying a natural 
finish to southern yellow pine, and the statement is 
made that ‘‘there is absolutely no color or tone ef- 
fect in perfect, permanent interior finish that can not 
be obtained with the use of high grade southern yel- 
low pine, properly treated.’’ The reader is also told 
how to stain and varnish southern yellow pine and 
how to finish floors made of this durable, workable, 
beautiful and moderate-priced wood. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 
TO LUMBERMEN 


Among recent reports issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are an ‘‘ Annual Report of the 
Forester for 1915,’? an ‘‘ Annual Report of the Insect- 
icide and Fungicide Board for 1915,’’ and an ‘‘ Annual 
Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads.’’ 
Anyone of these may be obtained free upon application 
to the editor and chief of the division of publications 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., as long as the department’s supply lasts. 





CABIN ILLUSTRATES LONGEVITY OF WOOD 

Burrao, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Log houses are still exist~ 
ent in this State which date back to Revolutionary days 
and one such house is in existence at Lodi, Seneca 
County. It is within a few rods of the Lehigh Valley 
station. An old local resident named ‘‘ Jake’? Smith 
says that his grandfather went to housekeeping there, 
but that the house was not built by him but by pioneers 
in the days when Indians were numerous in central New 
York. The house is of the typical log build of those 
days, the logs being flattened on two sides, and cross- 
ing with gains at the corners of the building. This 
house must have been a little better than the average, 
because the windows had substantial frames, the gables 
are clapboarded, and the roof was shingled in the ordi- 
nary way. It is hard to make out what the foundation 
is, but it must be good and the logs are probably pine. 
The roof is nearly gone, but there is evidence of con- 
siderable modern work having been done on the house. 
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CONVENTION IS SHOWN A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


Connecticut Retailers Re-elect All Officers in Appreciation — Work of Committees of Unusual Importance—Plans 
Proposed for Membership Increase and Big Celebration of the Association’s Twenty-fifth Year 


NEw HAVEN, CoNN., Feb. 15.—Zero temperature and 
deep snow failed to prevent the lumber dealers of Con- 
necticut from journeying today to this metropolis city 
of the Nutmeg State tc participate in the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut and make it one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic gatherings in the history of the organi- 
zation. 

So unexpectedly large was the attendance of lumber- 
men not only from all sections of Connecticut but also 
from New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and other important centers of the lumber industry 
that the annual banquet was delayed nearly an hour 
while waiters scurried about the Hotel Taft to obtain 
more tables to accommodate the overflow. More than 200 
members and guests were present when President L. A. 
Mansfield gave the signal for the annual dinner to be 
served. 

The business session was convened during the morn- 
ing in one of the large parlors on the mezzanine floor of 
the Hotel Taft. Trains generally were delayed by the 
effects of the recent blizzard that swept across New 
England, and it was 11:45 a. m., three-quarters of an 
hour behind the scheduled time, before a quorum had 
arrived and President Mansfield called the meeting to 
order. 

In presenting the report of the nominating committee 
Chairman William J. Riley said: 

The nominating committee begs leave to report the 
following names for officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year, and wishes to state that 
they were unanimous in the belief that the officers as 
elected last year should be re-elected to carry on the 
work of the association through the twenty-fifth year, 
which begins after our annua) 
today. Also that the four 
directors whose terms of of- 
fice expired be re-elected to 
serve on the board. 

The names submitted were. 
those of the following offi- 
cers, elected to serve during 
the association’s twenty-fifth 
year by the casting of one 
ballot by the secretary: 


President—Louis A. Mans- 
field, New Haven, Conn.; Vice 
president—Frank V. Chappell, 
New London, Conn.; Secre- 
tary—A. Schumaker, , Water- 
bury, Conn.; Treasurer—Wil- 
liam H. Judd, Stamford, 
Conn. ; directors to serve three 
years, terms expiring 1919: 
John O. Fox, Putnam; F. B 
Boardman, Waterbury; How- 
ard L. Platt, New Britain; 
Louis A. Lampson, New 
Ilaven. 

Director to fill vacancy and 
serve out A. R. Plumley’s un- 
expired term of office, which 
expires in 1917; F. S. Bid- 
well, jr., Windsor Locks. 

Delegates to the Eastern 
States Retail Lumber Deai- 


M — 


ers’ Association: Louis A. eee te MANSFIELD, 


Mansfield, New MHaven; A. 

Schumaker, Waterbury; Wil- 

liam H. Judd, Stamford. 
Insurance director: Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven. 


President 


The committee on arrangements, who gave generously 
of their time and to whose indefatigable efforts is due 
in large part the credit for the very successful meeting, 
was headed by Robart W. Chatfield, of Derby, Conn., 
as chairman, and included the following members: 
Frank W. Bogardus, Stamford; Harold W. Damon, New 
Britain; Frank H. Barnes, Southington; Jere J. Mur- 
phy, Naugatuck. 

Other committees which aided in the preliminary work 
for the twenty-fourth annual were: 

Nominations—William J. Riley, Chairman, Hartford; 
Frank H. Saxton, Bristol; F. A. Lines, Ansonia; H. F. 
Jourdan, Branford; A. Siebold, New Haven. 

Auditing—William J. Riley, Chairman; James W. Gala- 
vin, Waterbury. 

Officers and members of the association generally 
joined in eulogizing the work of Miss B. A. Lammlin, the 
capable assistant secretary, to whom, it was unanimously 
agreed, is due the greatest praise for the intelligent, 
aggressive work done during the last year in promot- 
ing association activities and in increasing the interest 
in and influence of the organization. 

In calling the morning session to order President 
Mansfield spoke of the pride he felt in his long con- 
nection with this powerful body of Connecticut lumber- 
men and of his surprise and pleasure that such a good 
attendance should be in evidence despite the severe win- 
ter weather. Secretary Albert Schumaker then called 
the roll, and twenty-five member lumber firms and nine 
associate member lumber firms were found to be repre- 
sented by one or more members, in addition to many 
guests. As many more arrived during the business 
meeting which followed, and by early afternoon the 
attendance appeared to have broken all records. 


The Secretary’s Report 


After suggesting that the reading of the minutes 
of the preceding annual meeting be dispensed with, 
President Mansfield called upon the assistant secretary 
to read the annual report of the association’s activities. 
Miss Lammlin then presented a very interesting report. 








Her report for Secretary A. Schumaker referred to 
the association’s activities in connection with the 
State lien law, to national one cent postage, which had 
not been endorsed, and to a decision of the directors 
that the proposition of the Merchants’ Traffic Service 
Association to maintain a traffic, claim and legal depart- 
ment was inadvisable. The report gave particulars of 
a meeting of delegates with the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The Connecticut asso- 
ciation’s membership was reported by the secretary as 
91, composed of 52 regular and 39 associate members, 
and a contest for increase of membership was suggested. 
The gratifying fact was noted that nearly all members 
were prompt in paying dues, but vigorous tactics were 
urged in the treatment of the small minority lax in pay- 
ments and indifferent otherwise to the association’s in- 
terests. An increase during the year of nearly 500 pieces 
of mail matter was noted. Sympathy was expressed for 
the illness of Treasurer William H. Judd and regret for 
his absence and that of F. A. Lines, of the nominating 
comunittee, and of J. D. Crary, secretary of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, to whom greetings were sent. 
The report closed with a tribute to the memory of the 
late R. B. Currier, of Springfield, Mass. 

The annual report of the treasurer, read into the rec- 
ord, showed a balance of nearly $4,000 in the treasury. 
Chairman Riley of the auditing committee reported that 
the accounts as submitted were correct and both reports 
were accepted and ordered filed. 


Legislation 


Reporting for the committee on legislation, Chairman 
W. H. Goddard called attention to the association’s pro- 





MISS B. A. LAMMLIN, 
Assistant Secretary 


test to the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
‘‘spotting charge’’ proposed by railroad companies and 
the commission’s decision that the charge was not just- 
ified. The report referred to the bill introduced into 
the State legislature proposing to change that part of 
the State lien law which gives the material man sixty 
days after the last furnishing of stock in which to file 
his claim, the proposed amendment eliminating the 60- 
day clause and substituting a clause necessitating serv- 
ing a notice on the owner of property that the material 
man was furnishing the stock before the latter could file 
a claim. The association was represented in the State 
legislature on a hearing of the bill and, the report said, 
‘‘the hearing was a brief one, and as we have heard 
nothing further about the matter judge the measure died 
in the committee or was reported back unfavorably to 
the house and thus disposed of.’’ ; 


The New Officers 


The committee on nominations reported and officers 
were elected as previously described. Speaking a word 
of thanks for the honor accorded him, President Mans- 
field said in part: 

In a few words I want to say that I appreciate your 
kind selection. When I said last year in accepting the 
presidency that it was for the last time I meant it. 
Since then I have been persuaded to believe it will be 
well for the officers to continue their work along the 
same lines for another year—our twenty-fifth year. We 
want to make this the greatest year in the history of 
our organization. 


President Mansfield then sketched briefly and interest- 
ingly the history of the organization, beginning when 
a few Connecticut lumbermen gathered one day to dis- 
cuss their affairs in the old New Haven House, on the 
site of the present splendid Hotel Taft. Several of 
those who had been present on that day nearly twenty- 
five years ago were at the meeting, and the president’s 
remarks had for them a special significance. 

Just after the business meeting opened a telegram 
was_ received from the association counsel, Alfred B. 
Cruikshank, reading: 


I regret that I can not take advantage of your kind 
invitation for today’s dinner, but I wish you all success, 
especially in efforts to arouse Connecticut business men 
to unite and organize for the protection of business from 
molestation by demagogs and politicians. 


Talks on Business 


One of the most interesting and instructive features 
of the annual meeting then followed—the 20-minute 
‘‘gossip fest.’? This affords an opportunity for all 
those who have kicks, complaints, information, sugges- 
tions, experiences—anything that interests them or will 
interest their associates and competitors—to talk about 
it right out in meeting and get the trouble off their 
minds. Secretary Schumaker started the ball rolling, 
and besides the members among those who had something 
worth while to say were Secretary E. F. Perry, of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; [. 
Newton Rudgers, of the New Jersey Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and M. F, Ellis, of Bernardsville, N. J. 

A letter of invitation from the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to send delegates to the 
annual meeting March 15 and 16 in Philadelphia was 
read and accepted. 

An interesting discussion of plans for an appropriate 
observance of the twenty-fifth anniversary resulted in 
a vote that President Mansfield shall appoint a com- 
mittee of five to consider arrangements and submit sug- 
gestions to the board of directors from time to time. 
It seemed to be the general sentiment that it will be 
best to hold the twenty-fifth meeting in warmer weather, 
perhaps on the real birthday, May 20, possibly having a 
two days’ session in some point outside the State. ‘‘Let’s 
make it a regular time,’’ 
was the way Secretary 
Schumaker put it. ‘Shall 
we for once go outside the 
State and let the younger 
men take their sweethearts 
and the older men take 
their old sweethearts—their 
wives—and go to the real 
‘Big City’ and have a reg- 
ular time?’? 

It was voted to print a 
most instructive paper on 
‘Association Advance- 
ment,’’ read by Robert W. 
Chatfield, of Derby, and to 
send copies to every mem- 
ber of the lumber industry 
in Connecticut whether or 
not a member of the organ- 
ization. A _ similar vote 
was taken in regard to the 
paper submitted by J. D. 
Crary on ‘‘Regularity.’’ 


Advantages of Association 


Mr. Chatfield’s address 
was a commonsense, 
straightforward, convincing 
argument for the many ad- 
vantages of association 
membership and activity. The address, practically in 
full, follows: 


A. SCHUMAKER, 
Secretary 


In the first place, let us ask is there need of advance- 
ment? It is without question that this association has 
advanced steadily since its organization and. has been 
of benefit to its members, but there is every reason 
to believe that this association, as well as organizations 
in all other byanches of industry, could make greater 
effort toward advancement. We all feel so, and also that 
the time has come when we should make an effort for 
a decided one. 

Shall we struggle on alone, each one by himself, try- 
ing our best to solve problems which confront us? Or 
shall we work shoulder to shoulder, lightening our bur- 
dens and increasing our efficiency by codperation? We 
know the need of codperation in every line of action and 
that united effort only brings results. We need this 
codperation not only among ourselves but between the 
wholesaler and consumer as well, and especially the 
latter. It seems to me it would be well to make care- 
ful note of this and devise ways and means of getting 
in closer touch with our customer, not only with the 
idea of holding his trade but in a broader, higher sense 
of holding his good will and human relationship. We 
must realize that we are all indispensable to each other 
and that the welfare of one is-the welfare of all. 


Courage and Comradeship Essentials 


The root of all our trouble is fear. We must eliminate 
that first of all. We fear our competitor—be he friend 
or foe—perhaps most keenly’of all. Let us realize tha‘ 
we all have our place in the field, and in a large measure 
it will depend upon ourselves how well we fill it. In 
our line we have the natural advantage of location 
When we meet competition we meet it on our own 
ground. If our defense is good we will win out. Lei 
each look to his own, keep his own house in order and, 
come what may, the final result will be to our satisfac- 
tion. The fields in which we operate are governed by 
laws to which all are amenable. Be they large or small, 
their application will be the same, and where there is 
room for more than one each will have his share, and 
profit thereby, if these laws are recognized and main- 
tained. Give and take is a good precept to follow, and 
would that we all had more of that feeling of good will 
and comradeship toward each other that we should have. 
“Business Is Business” is good, but “Business Is Supply- 
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ing Human Needs” is better, and in conducting our 
business we should not lose sight of that human element 
which enters so largely in it, and the misunderstanding 
of which causes so much of our trouble. Let us be an 
association with an object, not a grievance, bonded 
together for our mutual welfare, with a higher motive 
than mere material profit. Let us elevate our organi- 
zation to stand before the people in the light of honesty 
and proficiency, educating it to recognize its members 
as standing for the highest in our profession, and soon 
the name of our association will be accepted as a stand- 
ard of lumber excellency. Let us work along these 
lines and our lukewarm members will become enthusi- 
astic, our lost ones will return and those whom we have 
never had will be wanting admission to our ranks. 
New Lines of Work Needed 

The past is gone and all honor and thanks should be 
given to our officers, past and present, and all those 
loyal ones who have striven to make this body a useful 
one to its members. We have chosen what we have 
thought the greatest evil to combat; we have fought 
nobly and well, but as a change in tactics is ever a 
desirable thing let me suggest that we do change, and 
these are just offers for your consideration and criti- 
cism: First, that we establish a credit bureau; second, 





an advertising campaign; third, a bureau of informa- 
tion; and, fourth, increase our dues to enable the fore- 
going mentioned work to be accomplished. I do not 
think it advisable to go into detail as to the working out 
of these various departments—not at this time—but 
will codperate with the association in every possible way 
if these suggestions of mine were given consideration. 

And now, gentlemen, from a negative let us become a 
positive organization. Let us all belong to a trust which 
we can all be proud of and which will have ever the 
approval of the Sherman Act, and which our customers 
will recognize as their best asset. Let our motto be 
the same as that of the great corporation which we all 
admire and recognize as giving us their best—one policy, 
one system, universal service. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for bearing with me a while 
and earnestly hope that the sentiments I have expressed 
along the line of association advancement are worthy, 
for I have absolute faith in the need of our association 
and realize that there is a chance, if we all will stand 
together and do our share, to make the Connecticut 
association an association of the highest standing. 


The Banquet 
Just before 2 o’clock in the afternoon adjournment 


was taken and the lumbermen executed a strategic ad- 
vance on the large ballroom on the tenth floor, where the 
annual banquet was served. The souvenir menus, illus- 
trated with amusing sketches, quotations and with their 
handsome covers of fancy woodpulp were unusually 
attractive. Miss Lammlin was accused of selecting one 
quotation, which read ‘‘Two Ways of Putting It—Take 
the conceit out of some men and you’ve hardly got a 
grease spot left. A man entirely wrapped up in himself 
carries a small package.’’ 

President Mansfield turned the chair over to Terrence 
S. Allis, who presided as toastmaster. Speakers of the 
afternoon were Frank J. Rice, mayor of New Haven; 
Joseph EF. Hubinger, president of the New Haven Cham- 


. ber of Commerce; Edward Fitzgerald, superintendent of 


schools at Derby; Charles A. Colley, president of the 
Waterbury Chamber of Commerce, and Willard Scott, 
the humorist. 

It was after twilight when the gathering broke up, 
with all unanimously agreed that it was one of the most 
instructive and successful association meetings in which 
they had ever participated. 


SOUTHEASTERN IOWANS FINISH THEIR ANNUAL 


Retailers’ Convention One of the Most Profitable in Their History — Vicious Legislation and Excessive Insurance 
Rates Assailed—Trade Extension, Scientific Management, Reforestation and Salesmanship Exploited 


MusoaTINE, Iowa, Feb. 11.—The nineteenth annual 
convention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, held in Hotel Muscatine in this city, came 
to a close tonight with a theater party at which the re- 
tailers, wholesalers, salesmen and visiting ladies were 
entertained by the absurd situations of ‘‘A Pair of 
Sixes.’’ The faithful followers of the association say 
this has been one of the best conventions in point of 
attendance, interest, quality of the speaking, wide range 
of subjects considered and abundance of amusement that 
they can recall. Perhaps the entertainments and amuse- 
ments are the things remaining most vividly in the minds 
of the visitors, though the convention sessions were of a 
high order. The Huttig Manufacturing Company and 
the Roach & Musser Company, the Commercial Club, the 
Moonlight Club and the local lumbermen filled the time 
not devoted to the formal sessions with excursions, lunch- 
eons, music, dramatics and amateur vaudeville perfor- 
mances. The visitors were decorated like Huropean gen- 
erals with pins, ribbons and badges, and their pockets 
bulged with souvenirs. One of the most attractive of the 
latter was a graceful wooden cup shaped like a slender 
wine glass turned by a workman in the Huttig factory. 
The ladies carried away many pearl bottons, one of the 
most important of Muscatine’s products. 

The two most important features dwelt on in the formal 
sessions were the protests against amateurish and vicious 
legislation and the general subject of efficiency. All the 
speeches delivered the second day dealt directly with 
scientific management, though they approached it from 
different points of view. President Dennis Stapleton, of 
What Cheer, in the opening address proposed an ‘‘ Offi- 
cial legislative fool killer,’’ and M. C. Falvy, of Albia, 
registered a protest against the rulings of the State in- 
surance rating bureau as they touched lumber yards. The 
result of these protests was the appointment of a special 
committee that drew up a resolution addressed to this 
bureau protesting against the rates, many of which have 
been increased by several hundred percent, and asking that 
the bureau make a special study of this branch of insur- 
ance with a view to reducing the rates to a point where 
lumbermen could afford to carry insurance. This resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

The morning of the second day was given over mostly 
to moving pictures of the operations of the American 
Steel & Wire Company and to the southern pine indus- 
try. The films of the latter were loaned by the Southern 
Pine Association. 

E. A. Sterling, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in talking about trade extension, said 
that this phase had become overworked during the last 
year or two but that it is a good one and means a great 
many things of value to retailers. Trade extension must 


depend on all things, general and specific, that make* 


for greater and more permanent trade. The things in- 
volved are not new; in fact many of them have been 
employed by individuals as long as business has been 
studied. The new movement is intended to correlate 
these things into a definite, well rounded program. The 
speaker named organization, codperation, publicity and 
service as the corners of the new structure. Codperation 
and organization are practically the same and are in- 
tended to make sure that all the field is covered, that 
none of the work is duplicated by agencies not harmonized 
and that no effort is lost. Publicity must be educational 
in character and ought to be financed by wholesaler and 
retailer alike. Each has much to gain and each has 
aceess to means not available to the other. The whole- 
saler can gather information and prepare bulletins, but 
he has to depend on the retailer to distribute them. The 
retailer can make good use of the local press. 

It is because of the type of service offered that the 
substitute men have been able to build up their business. 
They have spent money in investigation and have made 
this information about the uses of their products available 
to the public. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association proposes to render such a service to the pub- 
lie in regard to the uses and abuses of lumber. It will 
issue bulletins on farm buildings, operate through the 
extension departments of colleges, send out lecturers and 
experts, and induce lumbermen in given cities to get the 
local architects together and give them information about 








building material and establish more cordial working 
relations between designers and material men. The sur- 
veys made by the association in given towns will show 
dealers along what lines they need to work. For in- 
stance, survey may show that much siding trade is lost 
because of the general use of stucco. 

O. E. Klingman, of Iowa State University, in talking 
about the problems of reforestation said that the grow- 
ing of trees is not a matter of the fertility of the soil 





R. J. REANEY, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA; 
Secretary Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


but rather of evaporation of moisture. If nature has 
never grown trees in a given place the inference is that 
evaporation is too great and that foresting will not suc- 
ceed. He gave some interesting facts along this line 
and concluded with an appeal to retail lumbermen to 
offer real and comprehensive service to their customers. 
The average man, he stated, feels helpless when con- 
fronted with the necessity of building a house. It is 
because the substitute men have organized to give this 
type of man definite information that they succeed in 
marketing their product. 

C. F. Kurtz in talking about salesmanship described in 
some detail the social and commercial surveys made by 
the extension department of the State university. These 
are intended to show the amount of money put into cir- 
culation through the buying and selling of different com- 
modities. In comparing retail and mail-order selling he 
stated that the catalog men have not been able to reduce 
their overhead below about 26 percent, a cost much 
higher than that necessary in retail business. It seems 
to be the logical conclusion that the catalog men have at- 
tacked their selling problems more intelligently than re- 
tailers have attacked theirs. The catalog men had to meet 
the problem of getting people to send for and to read their 
commercial literature. The chain-store system, one of the 
hardest competitors of the independent retailer, has been 
brought to its present state of prosperity by means of ab- 
solutely accurate and comprehensive bookkeeping. In the 
last analysis the size of a business must depend on the size 
of the man operating it. Business has always had definite 
principles, and these are becoming more clarified every 
.day. Business men who have succeeded greatly have 
founded their success on certain of these principles which 
they have adhered to religiously. He referred again to 
the city commercial surveys as showing the possibilities 
of a place in a business way and as forming a necessary 
preliminary to efficient organization. The speaker con- 
cluded by offering the commercial facilities of the uni- 
versity to the retailers of the State. This concluded the 
set speeches of the second day. The proceedings of the 
first day’s sessions were reported telegraphically in last 
week’s issue, 


The place of holding conventions is determined by the 
directors, but Ottumwa and Burlington extended invita- 
tions for the next meeting to be held with them. The 
Burlington spokesman dwelt eloquently upon the hotel 
facilities, the hospitality of the people and their conven- 
tion spirit and on the purity of the water. ‘‘If any 
visitor becomes thirsty in spite of this water,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘by next year there will be a bridge across the 
Mississippi into Illinois which does not have the same 
laws that Iowa has.’’ At this point M. C. Falvy slid 
off his chair and fell on the floor. He got up and 
unfolded his chair, but it was too much for him, and a 
moment later he was down again. A defective piece of 
furniture, a polished floor and agitation over the inferred 
circumvention of good Iowa law had been his undoing. 


Committees Report and Officers Elected 


Reports of committees were called for. The enroll- 
ment committee announced that there were 141 retailers, 
128 wholesalers and 56 ladies present. The finance com- 
mittee approved the accounts of the treasurer. The 
nominations committee named the following men, who 
were elected unanimously: 

President—J. C. Kennel, Fremont. 

Vice president—R. J. Dunlap, lowa City. 

Secretary and treasurer—R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junction. 

Directors—E. E. Coombs, Ottumwa; Warren Kalbach, 
Oskaloosa; E. L. Kirkpatrick, Keota. 

The principal exhibits were those of the Roach & Mus- 
ser Company and the Huttig Manufacturing Company, 
both of Muscatine, and that of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

At the concatenation held February 10 the following 
kittens were initiated: W. C. Lumpe, sales manager for 
the Roach & Musser Company, Muscatine; A. B. Grush, 
Southern Sawmills Company, Cedar Rapids; J. W. Fisher, 
Fisher Lumber Company, Centerville; A. C. Ruckdeschel, 
E. A. Roach and Delmar G. Asthalter, all of the Roach 
& Musser Company, Muscatine; W. F. Lukavzky, of Has- 
kins; W. M. Klenk, of St. Louis, representing Julius 
Seidel, Snark of the Universe, outlined the plans that 
have been made for the future of the order. W. C. 
Riddle was elected Vicegerent for southeastern Iowa. 

The Moonlight Club, made up of the visiting whole- 
salers, had charge of things Thursday night after 8 
o’clock and staged some clever vaudeville in the Gold 
Room of Hotel Muscatine. Some of the ladies were a 
bit scandalized at the boldness and abandon of a couple 
of ballet dancers who wore abbreviated skirts and de- 
collete. <A little later they hardly knew whether to be 
relieved or indignant, for the two ‘‘baby dolls’’ took 
off their wigs and discovered themselves to be common 
ordinary men with a considerable tendency toward bald 
heads. Al G. Flournoy, sales manager for the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Company, contributed half a dozen stories to 
the hilarity of the evening. At the close of the program 
a Dutch lunch was served, and dancing followed for an 
hour or two. 

The C. D. Streeter Lumber Company, with headquarters 
at Keokuk, was probably the best represented at the 
convention. Mr. Streeter believes so much in the value 
of associations that he had all his managers attend. 
They are H. L. Beach, Keokuk, Iowa; H. A. Trump, 
Donelson, Iowa; D. A. Miller, Milton, Iowa; A. J. Hartz- 
ler, Pulaski, Iowa; R. L. Russell, Downing, Mo.; Oscar 
Douglas, Kahoka, Mo.; B. J. Anderson, Hamilton, IIl.; 
and C. G. Showalter, Burnside, Ill. The party was in 
charge of George W. Angel, of Keokuk, sales manager 
of the company. The hotel was a bit crowded, so this 
battallion of managers got a single big room, filled it 
with cots and lived happily together. 

During the noon luncheon on Friday Mark Anson, sales 
manager of the Roach & Musser Company, salvaged a 
little German band out in an alley and let it through the 
dining room of Hotel Museatine like Johnny coming 
marching home. The weatherbeaten musicians managed 
to contort ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’’ ‘‘Tipperary,’’ and 
a few other national anthems out of their bang-up instru- 
ments. The lunchers joined in the parade. 

The official badges, given by the Lothman Cypress Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, consisted of a series of celluloid slips 
on which were printed tables showing the number of 
board feet in sticks of various sizes, 
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HAVE “BEST CONVENTION YET HELD IN CANADA” 


So Say Delegates to Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association Annual—Membership and Finances in Gratifying 
Shape—Manufacturers Lend Co-operation—Many Problems 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 12.—The twenty-fifth annual 
convention, of the Western Retail Lumbermen/’s Asso- 
ciation was opened in the lecture hall of the Industrial 
Bureau on February 9 by President Galvin. Over three 
hundred -delegates from Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia and Ontario were in attendance. 

The president, W. D. Galvin, of the Galvin Lumber 
Yards (Ltd.), introduced the lieutenant governor of 
Manitoba, Sir Douglas Cameron, to the meeting. Sir 
Douglas congratulated the association on the progress 
it had snade in the past and drew attention to the neces- 
sity in these serious times of perfecting organizations 
in all activities of life. Continuing, he said: 

At a‘time like this it seems fitting that in the presence of 
such a large gathering of representative men engaged in 
commercial enterprises some reference should be made to the 
country and the empire of which we form a part in the great 
world struggle for liberty, freedom and justice. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that we should now realize 
our responsibilities as citizens of the empire and remember 
that if necessary we will fight to the bitter end in a cause 
which is so righteous. 

Enthusiastic applause greeted his inspiring remarks. 

The President’s Address 

The minutes of the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
were read by Secretary N. G. Neill. After their adop- 
tion President Galvin offered his annual address, which 
he prefaced by reference to the stirring events that 
have occupied the attention of Canadians during the 
past and said that 
at the close of this memorable year we find upon taking 
inventory that in this country we have much cause for 
gratification. This is shown from a material viewpoint in 
an abundance of crops of all kinds and an increase in output 
of manufactures, in themselves evidence that there may be 
found resources of sufficient adequacy to supply a self- 
supporting nation. * * * As an aggregation of business 
men we are directly and primarily interested at this con- 
ference in economic problems as they pertain to our business 
and as they may be worked out for its welfare, having in 
mind that they may be solved only in the terms of an 
equation which have a direct bearing upon the needs and 
requirements of the consuming public. 

Of first importance President Galvin considered the 
question of organization, in which he pointed out neces- 
sary phases of efficiency and the proper relation of the 
organization’s members to the consuming public; the 
necessity for proper contracts for the use of devices 
supplied by the association, for observance of an ade- 
quate system of credits, for active and financial sup- 
port of the organization, for codperation between the 
retailer and the manufacturer, for the avoidance of 
overcrowding of competition, for the conduct of busi- 
ness in a manner clear and above public suspicion and 
for eourage in seeking remedies for untenable condi- 
tions. President Galvin urged the advisability of a 
provincial tax upon the business of mail order houses 
and endorsed the idea, following the initiative of the 
association, of the establishment of a joint committee 
of commerce and agriculture, of which he said: 

The object of this committee is to supply a medium 
whereby interests that have often appeared antagonistic 
may be brought into closer touch with one another and thus 
given an opportunity to review each other’s attitude from 
a common council, augmenting, it is hoped, a better under- 
standing and appreciation of one another. If nothing else 
be the result of such affiliation the desire for general public 
welfare should afford a community of interest among the 
various city and rural business associations of any country. 
Such a condition is particularly true of the Canadian West, 
where from the common desire to build up the whole it is 
advisable that more harmonious relations be promoted be- 
tween rural and commercial business organizations. 

Calling attention to the many questions of vital im- 
portance that the convention should consider, President 
Galvin closed his address with the following: 

If a word of prophecy may be permitted looking generally 
to the future, I should say that the enthusiasm of our present 
large and increasing association and administration directed 
toward progressive and constructive work can not but result 
in the greatest benefit to the retail lumber business. I 
trust that this may be accomplished. : 

Secretary’s Report 

President Galvin called for the annual report of See- 
retary Neill. 

The secretary’s report gave ,in detail an account of 
the doings of the assagiation during 1915 and contained 
some very interesting statistics about the lumber indus- 
try of the prairie Provinces. It showed that in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan there are 1,415 lumber 
yards of which 740 are members of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. During 1915 338 vards 
affiliated with the association. A lost and found 
debtor’s league had been inaugurated which had proved 
a success. During the year 25,000 plan books had been 
distributed to the retail lumber dealers in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; 5,000 more are on the press 
and will be distributed shortly. One hundred dollars 
in prizes had been offered to agricultural colleges in 
the three western Provinces for the best design of a 
farm building. 

Mr. Neill made mention of the very important joirt 
meeting of retailers and manufacturers held at Cal- 
gary on December 10. Importanc resolutions had been 
passed for consideration at the annual meeting now 
being heid. A matter of grave importance to the 
lumbering industry in western Canada is the fact that 
the Good Roads Association in building bridges recom- 
mends concrete bridges costing $2,500. A particular 
instance of this occurred at Turtle Mountain, where 
several of these expensive bridges are to be erected 
rext spring. A member of the local Government has 








raised the question why concrete bridges should be 
erected when wooden bridges built twenty years ago 
are still as good as ever and their cost was only $500. 
The matter has been taken up with the officials of the 
Forest Branch of the British Columbia Government. 


Finances 

The finances of the association are in splendid shape, 
a fact which was evidenced after the reading of the 
exhaustive ‘‘balance sheet,’’ which showed assets for 
the thirteen months ending January 31 of $4,354.50, 
liabilities that left a surplus of $2,948.99. Receipts and 
disbursements for the thirteen months under xeview 
showed that the former were $17,717.20 and disburse- 
ments left a balance of cash in the bank of $1,743.62. 

Changes in Constitution 

Amendments to the constitution were submitted to 
the convention for consideration, these relating to a 
directorate of nine members, the manner of electing 
president and vice president, the general executive com- 
mittee and its authority, elimination of one section of 
Article 8 and the calling of meetings of the directorate 
and the general executive committee. 

After considerable discussion these amendments were 
passed with a unanimous vote. This closed the proceed- 
ings for the morning session. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION 


The meeting was brought to order again at 2:30 p. m. 
by the chairman, who called upon H. J. Schull, of Moose 
Jaw, Sask., to address the meeting on ‘‘Credits: With 
Special Consideration to Protective Measures Which 
Should Be Adopted Both Before and After Sale.*’ Mr. 
Schull is one of the best known lawyers in western Can- 
ada and kas spent considerable time in helping the retail 
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lumbermen to better collect their accounts, also has 
given them valuable suggestions in matters pertaining 
to mortgages, mechanics’ lien act ete. Ilis address, 
which lasted over two hours, was listened to with great 
interest. After he completed this address he was ques- 
tioned by dozens of the lumbermen present, so the 
whole afternoon was taken up with the one subject. 

Mr. Schull showed how the retail lumbermen can have 
their lumber affairs in better shape in the matter of 
credits by explaining to them the different protective 
measures before sales and the different forms of securi- 
ties. He also went very thoroughly into the workings 
of the mechanic’s lien act, pointing out the several pit- 
falls into which the lumber dealers were prone to fall. 
Mr. Schull was asked questions on judgment, liens, 
payments of accounts, mortgages on land, bills of sale 
versus chattel mortgage. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded him. It was decided to print Mr. Schull’s 
address in full with a detailed list of the questions and 
answers and to mail a copy to each member of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


The Question of a Coal Association 


Much discussion was caused by a motion that a coal 
association be added to the association. No conclusion 
being reached the meeting adjourned until 8 p. m.,, 
when these interested in the coal association were to 
meet to form proposals that would be presented to the 
association at 2 iater date. Nothing much was done in 
this respect except that a motion was passed by the 
meeting the following day in which it was decided that 
a coal association be added to the activities of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


‘*Object of Legislative Committees’’ 


George C. Ingram, of the Security Lumber Company, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., addressed the meeting on ‘‘The Ob- 
ject of Legislative Committees.’’ He complimented the 


Offered for Solution 


governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
on enacting certain legislative measures affecting the 
lumbering industry which, although at first appearing 
somewhat drastic, turned out to be for the benefit of 
all concerned. Mr. Ingram said that he used to think 
that the members of the legislature were not sincere, 
but after careful study he had changed his views, be- 
lieving that they were sincere in their desire to give 
wholesome legislation. If the lumber dealers could 
convey their ideas in the matter of improved legislation 
to the members of a committee formed with the object 
of dealing with them such a committee could approach 
the legislature with a view of enlisting the sympathy of 
that body. Referring to the formation of a coal asso- 
ciation, Mr. Ingram thought it would be a good move 
to license the coal dealers and probably impose certain 
conditions on them in the matter of stocks and regula- 
tions of profiis. 

Telegrams were read from the British Columbia Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and the Mountain Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in which it was stated 
that several delegates from each ussociation would be 
in attendance at the annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. A telegram was also 
read from the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers expressing the hope that the northern retailers’ 
association would have a successful meeting. 


Value of a Permanent Building Department 


George F. Robertson addressed the meeting on the 
‘*Value of a Permanent Building Department.’’ Mr. 
Robertson, with Mr. Lee, of the North America Lumber 
Company, haus had charge of the supervision of plans 
and drawings for prairie farms for the association. 
Sketches of plans and sample specifications shown on 
the walls of the convention hall were admired by the 
delegates in attendance. 

Mr. Robertson outlined many valuable suggestions 
concerning architectural designs and more effective con- 
struction. By being able to maintain a permanent archi- 
tectural and building department the association would 
be largely benefited as the members would have the 
opportunity of obtaining information not hitherto avail- 
able. 

Standardizing of Designs 

W. D. Moore, of Morden, Man., next gave an inter- 
esting address on ‘‘Standard Designs and Their Value.’’ 
Mr. Moore offered criticisms regarding the plan book 
which the association had gotten out in the hope that 
the next issue would be considerably improved upon. He 
referred to the matter of ventilation. This he said was 
an important feature in any plan book, and it was 
noticeable for its absence in the plan books just issued. 
Another matter to which he took objection was that of 
timber approaches. While he believed in using lumber 
wherever possible, there were places where it could be 
used to disadvantage, and this using of lumber to a 
disadvantage was prejudicing many against its use. In 
approaches and foundations Mr. Moore thought that 
lumber should not be used. He also thought that in- 
stead of showing perspective drawings actual photo- 
graphs of buildings should be shown. Also he was of 
the opinion that forest and mill scenes would add to 
the attractiveness of the 1917 plan_ books. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. Lee and Robertson 
for the work they did in connection with the 1916 plan 
books was carried with loud cheers. 

Defines Modern Lumbermen’s Association 

The one regrettable feature of the convention was 
the non-appearance of A. L. Porter, of Spokane, Wash., 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, who was to address the delegates on, first, ‘‘ The 
Powers and Limitations of a Modern Lumber Associa- 
tion’’ and, second, ‘‘The Opportunities and Responsi- 
bilities of Codperative Action in the Retail Building Ma- 
terial Business.’’ However, Mr. Porter had sent in 
advance copies of his addresses for publication in the 
technical press and therefore these were read to the 
meeting by Mr. Meilickie, the vice president. 

In describing the ‘‘Powers and Limitations of a 
Modern Lumbermen’s Association’’ Mr, Porter said in 
his paper the industry was divided into three eras, the 
last of which was marked by the first offer to sell a 
completed structure for a fixed amount. The first era 
was that of the lumber yard, and extended from the time 
when the first man agreed to supply another man wood 
for building purposes, down to the year when the first 
maker of another building material began aggressively 
to increase the demand for his goods. Later, little by 
little, the desire for more profits and a larger volume 
of business induced lumber retailers to handle other 
building materials in connectton with wood, so that by 
an easy and natural transition the industry entered the 
second era, that of the building material dealer. Rela- 
tive to the third and most important period in the in- 
dustry, the paper said in part: 

This epoch is the real dividing line between the past and 
the present, for it evidences, for the first time, the correct 
understanding of the basic principle which underlies all suc- 
cessful business—the true relationship between buyer and 
seller—between merchant and customer. * * * And 
what he (the consumer) wants is not mere building material : 
it is a thing made of that material. The building material 
inerchant himself—you—is the only man who buys that ma- 
terial as material. * * * If we do not do what is demanded 
of us we will be eliminated, we will be forced out of busi- 
ness; and if that happens it will not be because the public 
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did not want those services, but because we did not give 
hem. * * * But remember, gentlemen, that service will 
. rendered to the public irrespectivo of who eventually per- 
orms it or under what name. 

Three Classes of Problems to Solve 


As building material merchants of the third era, the 
secretary of the Spokane association said, members of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada 
have three classes of problems to solve. First, indivi- 
dual questions in trade arising in the course of personal 
business, which each member can solve alone. Second, 
matters affecting the business of individuals but of local 
importance, and also affecting other men in the same 
line but in the same territory, such as local lien laws, 
community development, sociability, credit arrangement, 
and to some extent transportation. Such matters can 
best be solved by community action and should be 
handled by an organization composed of all parties in- 
terested. Third, general industrial methods and serv- 
ices, affecting business, regardless of location,—prob- 
lems that come under the universal laws of commerce; 
services that each must render and that must be ren- 
dered to each, if the members would retain and improve 
their standing in the business world. 

These services necessitate the retention of men highly 
skilled in their several lines of endeavor, such as adver- 
tising, traffic, insurance, building, legal, editorial, archi- 
tectural ete., and in order that these services may be of 
the highest value they must be performed by the best 
men obtainable in the open market. This means high 
wages, and the inevitable cost places such services be- 
yond the reach, not only of the individual, but of the 
small organization with a limited membership income. 
The solution of this third class of business problems 
merely indicates the formation of an organization large 
enough and comprehensive enough to care for the several 
contributing factors and to provide those required serv- 
ices in the proper quantity and quality. 


How to Secure Proper Conditions 


In finding out the best method of securing the con- 
ditions that are recognized prerequisites to success Mr. 
Porter said in part: 

I shall start with the acknowledged axiom that you can 
not do business, nor have business, without business. To 
have a business you must have a community which can pro- 
duce that business. You can not sell even tombstones in a 
dead community. 

This, he continued, indicates the necessity for a 
community development service that will suggest ways 
and means by which to stimulate the life of the com- 
munity, thereby causing an increased demand for build- 
ing material. Such a service should be able to advise 
along the lines of both farm and city activity. 

Such a service should give the retailer practical in- 
formation on how to sell homes, how to sell silos, and 
should equip him to take a leading part in the develop- 
ment of his community. However, the public needs to 
know not only what a retailer can do for it but who, 
where, and what he is, and in order to do this the re- 
tailer must advertise. 


Mail Order Houses Advertise Continually 


Although some dealers complain, said Mr. Porter 
that mail order houses injure their business, the reason 
is often that the mail order houses advertise, and that 
their advertising is better than that of the retailers. 
The mail order houses recognize that advertising is a 
necessity for them to counteract the reputation of the 
retailers for square dealing or service, the power of their 
presence and personal arguments, their extension of 
credit, and the quality of their material, provided the 
retailers have all these things. Moreover, mail order 
houses follow up their customers, sometimes for as long 
as three years, and, even more important, they continue 
to suggest new comforts, new conveniences to these pros- 
pects, until, by the course of repetition, the prospects 
become active customers. 

Although it is quite true that the individual retail 
lumbermen cannot afford to hire a man who can write 
such appealing advertisements, Mr. Porter urged that 
here is where the association comes in. All the retailers 
combined ean afford such a man; indeed, several such 
men. The only difference is that the individual retailer 
must work these ideas out for himself. 


Help of Association in Traffic Matters of Importance 


In order to supply the demand that advertising and 
the community development department has helped to 
secure the retailer must secure material promptly, at 
the lowest rates and classifications, and free from all 
claims from damage, shortage ete., or, when such claims 
unavoidably oceur he must have them so adjusted as to 
prevent the losses from eating up the fruit of his ef- 
forts. This is where the retailer needs a traffic man- 
aver and needs as good a manager, or even better, than 
ihe largest firm, because losses that would affect such 
2 concern not at all would mean an important loss to 
he retailer. 

Once more the association offers relief. The combined 
resourees of all the retailers can secure the best traffic 
ian open for an engagement. 

In speaking of the intensive specialization Mr. Porter 
id, ‘*The profit is made as a rule not in the ordinary 
siness but in the construction of buildings, whose 
wauty, artistry and convenience make those structures 
id those qualities take precedence in the minds of the 
plospective customers over mere price.’’ This indicates 
tie use of a plan book system, and after describing 
briefly the ‘‘Porter-Ballard Plan Book System,’’ and 
aiding that the Canadian retailers have now a plan 
book proposition of their own, which can be made as 
valuable as they wish to make it, Mr. Porter reminded 
the audience that the means of making the sale must 
be just as comprehensive as the sale itself, all elements 
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being covered. The plan book scheme therefore should 
enable one to answer all questions and meet all argu- 
ments that may arise. Although it is necessary to in- 
clude a few designs of houses that people are now using, 
most of the designs should be of homes that people 
ought to have and that they will have sometime. Mr. 
Porter urged that the retailer make that ‘‘sometime’’ 
now. 

Of the association’s insurance branch Mr. Porter said: 

Patronize your own mutual society to its full carrying 
capacity on your own property, and induce others to do the 
same. You will not regret it. 


Association Helps in Cost Accounting and Collection 


Handling the small debts which almost every retailer 
is unfortunate enough to accumulate is only another 
way in which an effective association helps its members 
through its accounting and collection department. A 
collection agency backed by the power of an association 
covering a large territory has a better chance of finding 
debtors and bringing them to time than has any indi- 
vidual, while experts in cost accounting aid the retailer 
to know what his business is doing. So important is 
this question of cost accounting, Mr. Porter said, that 
he hoped some day each individual in every industry 
will handle his business along the accounting line de- 
vised and formulated by the brightest brains in that 
industry. 

Association Should Be Able to Answer Individual 

Questions 

In addition, said Mr. Porter, to the general subjects 
that appeal to all retail building material merchants 
there will be many involving questions of local and 
personal nature that the association should also be able 
to answer. In this the association is aided by a con- 
stant communication with its members, scattered over 
the entire territory, and constant study of many ques- 
tions that give a breadth of outlook that no individual 
could possibly secure. For instance, some members of 
the Spokane association wished to improve their ability 
to read plans and make estimates, not to become archi- 
tects, but better merchants. Accordingly the associa- 
tion spent several months in consultation with one of 
the largest correspondence schools and perfected a spe- 
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cial course, backed by the association’s practical knowl- 
edge and the school’s superb corps of instructors. Some 
members wished to become better salesmen; the assv- 
ciation secured a lecturer of international reputation on 
scientific salesmanship, who wrote a series of articles 
specifically adapted to the lumber industry, and this 
series was published with illustrations in the associa- 
tion’s monthly magazine. 

An association should be able to tell its members 
when, where and how to buy the goods they carry in 
stock. To diffuse this information and to concentrate 
the energies of the association require some means for 
keeping in touch with each member. To meet this need 
the Spokane association. publishes a monthly magazine 
which, Mr. Porter said, is the only magazine in exis- 
tence that is the official organ of a lumber association 
and is entered in the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment under second class privileges. 


Real Competition Is of ‘‘Conflicting Desires’’ 


Quoting from a minority opinion of Justice Holmes, 
of the United States Supreme Court, Mr. Porter said 
that what really fixes a sale price for an article is the 
competition of conflicting desires. Because none of us 
can have as much as we want of all the things we want 
we must choose. When the price of an article goes up 
above the point at which we are willing to give up 
other things to obtain it, we cease to buy it and get 
something else. In answering the question, ‘‘Who is 
your competitior?’’ Mr. Porter said: 

Your only competitor can be that merchant in your own 
industry, in your own distribution territory, who has the 
same stock, the same knowledge, the same energy, the same 
financial strength, as you. If there is any difference, then 
the balance of results will sway toward the better equipped 
and true competition will become, in the vernacular, a 
“cinch.” Competition is possible only on horizontal lines, 
just as combination moves on vertical lines. The higher 


you rise in the scale, the less competition you will have 
* * * The business, or rather what should be called the 
possibilities, of the retail building material industry hav 
not more than been touched. A very small percentage of 
visible trade has kept the industry alive to date. If th 
same energy was put into developing the trade possibilities 
that is now being put into trying to keep the other fellow 
from getting a share of visible trade, every man in the in 
dustry would be prosperous. 


In referring to the troubles of which retail lumber- 
men complain Mr. Porter quoted Elbert Hubbard’s 
saying: ‘‘I am an old man and I have had many 
troubles most of which never happened.’’ 

In regard to competition, the secretary of the Spo 
kane association advised the members of the Canadian 
association to 
compete with your own past business methods instead of 
with your present fellow merchant, and you will find that 
most of your business troubles never happened. 


With those who whined for ‘‘ protection’’ Mr. Porter 
had little sympathy, and expressed himself in very strong 
terms of contempt, adding that to build a Chinese wall 
around each trade territory to ‘‘protect’’ the retailer 
against all outside competition is an utter impossibility, 
and also that the very idea should be repugnant to a 
real man. In this connection, he said: 

No association can do this “protecting” act, but each mem 
ber—or each individual outside of the association—can pro- 
tect himself. You can do so by making your services so 
valuable to the only power on earth which has the making 
or breaking of your business—the consumer—the “man-with- 
the money’’—that no outside business man or firm can break 
the bonds which tie the consumer to you and.to your busi 
ness. That way is legal; that way is safe; that way is 
the glorious way of beating the other fellow in a fair, honest 
smiling, man-to-man fight. 


Some of Mr. Porter’s epigrammatie statements are so 
clear and forceful that they are herewith quoted: 

It takes the combined action of every branch of the 
try to complete the sale on which the livelihood and pros 
perity of each depends. <A sale is never made to the 
““people”- to the mass—but to the individual. And as that 
sale is the exchange of money for the board cut by the 
logger, surfaced by the manufacturer, stored by the whole- 
saler and delivered by the retailer, it follows that each is a 
necessary and interested link in the sales chain. Js 


Before summing up his talk Mr. Porter made a sug- 
gestion to help the individual retailer appreciate the 
services rendered to him by his association, saying: 

; Keep books on your association for just one year. Debit 
it with your dues, insurance premiums, and what other sums 
you may pay it during the year. Then credit it with the 
insurance premiums you would have paid your local “board” 
company, the monies received from your traffic department 
and a fair and reasonable amount for the actual benefits you 
receive through the other departments, j 

Bring that ledger sheet with you to your annual conven 
tion next February and I'll wager you'll be astounded at 
the totals submitted. We go so far as to issue with each 
membership a printed guaranty of the full amount of the 
annual dues returned if the member will use the association 
services properly for the year and then certify that he has 
not his money's worth. I might say in passing that we have 
not cashed one yet. 


indus 


After summing up his talk Mr. Porter told the mem- 
bers of the Canadian association that their work had 
just begun, and that before them lay the most won- 
derful opportunities ever vouchsafed to any industry. 

Messrs. Hess, of the Revelstoke Sawmill Company 
Calgary, Alta., and Neill, secretary of the Western Re. 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, addressed the meeting on 
“Centralized Advertising.’’ This topic was somewhat 
new and was listened to with considerable interest, 
many questions being asked. 

A tinge of the times now presented itself. Maj. G. M. 
Reid, of the 100th battalion, Winnipeg Grenadiers, ad 
dressed the meeting in an appeal to the lumbermen to 
influence their employees of military age to enlist. A 
collection of $117 was taken to cover the expenses of 
the organization of this new battalion. 


Salesmanship 


G. C. Ingram, of the Security Lumber Company, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., spoke on ‘*Salesmanship. ’’ 


He said in part: 


In considering the matter of how to increase sales I find 
myself continually back to the question of too many lumber 
yards. ; 

We have done much in the last one or two years to reduce 
the number of yards operating, but I am convinced that we 
are still operating a great many more yards than are war- 
ranted by the possible volume of business afforded in the 
territories in which we are operating. In other words, and 
treating the territory in which we are operating as a whole, 
I do not believe that anything we can do to increase sales 
would be successful to such an extent as to warrant our 
continuing the operation of so many yards as are in existence 
at this time. Obviously, then, the first thing to be consid- 
ered in this connection is the possible volume of business 
afforded by the various communities in which we are now 
operating yards. Having gained this information, if we find 
that the possible volume of business in any community, 
under normal conditions, would not afford a $20,000 volume 
of business a year to each yard operating in that territory, 
Then there are too many lumber yards, and a reduction in 
the number of them operating in that community is abso 
lutely necessary to the success of any plan to increase sales. 

Any plan to increase sales, no matter how good or how 
well applied, while it may contribute a degree of assistance 
can not be a real success if the possible volume of business 
afforded by any community is not sufficient to warrant the 
number of yards operating in that community. It would be 
like blocking up the broken spring on your automobile. It 
would enable you to get along, but would not fix it. 

With matters of this nature remedied we must consider the 
difference between the natural and the possible volume of 
business offered by the territories in which we are operating. 
By natural volume I mean the business that just comes to 
us through the ordinary course of events. The possible 
volume is the natural volume plus that business which we 
are able to create. 

This opens up a question of how to create business, which 
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I am frank to admit I have been unable to answer to my 
entire satisfaction except in a very general way. I am most 
positive that to make the possible volume of business an 
appreciable amount greater than the natural amount we must 
create business. To create business I believe we must create 
a desire in the customer’s mind for a better home, better 
barns, machine sheds ete. than he would naturally build 
were he left to his own volition. I believe our association 
plan book will lend us considerable assistance in this direc- 
tion if handled in a successful manner. We do not always 
have to work direct on a possible prospective customer to 
create a desire in his mind for a better building. 

In the matter of buildings, as in a number of other things, 
a customer is often content with what he has because it is 
as good as what someone else has, but let someone else break 
away from the usual, and get something better than the 
others, and just that instant a germ is planted in the others 
for something not only better than they have but better than 
the other fellow has. 

Therefore if you have any idea that you are not selling 
enough buildings from the designs shown in the plan book, 
and that the designs need pruning etc. to make them gener- 
ally salable, forget it. Bend every effort to sell, if anything, 
even a better design than any shown in the plan book. Get 
one or two buildings erected in every vicinity in which you 
are operating and you will have accomplished a thousand 
fold more toward creating business than if you were content 
to prune the designs shown in the plan book to meet the 
customer’s desire to build as cheap as possible, without 
regard to how little or how much you sell him and with no 
consideration of the possible effects the sale may have on the 
creation of future business for you. 

I think that judicious and economical advertising would 
do much to assist us in creating business. 


R. J. Gourlay, of the Beaver Lumber Company (Ltd.), 
Winnipeg, addressed the meeting on the subject of 
‘‘Vard Wastage.’’ He was of the opinion that the 
association should appoint an expert to go into the 
matter of yard wastage thoroughly. Mr. Gourlay pointed 
out that the association should also take up the matter 
of taxation on lumber yards, as in his opinion lumber- 
men are paying more than their share. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION 


This morning’s session opened with the submission of 
recommendations of the joint conference of manufac- 
turers and retailers held at Calgary, Alta., December 10. 
Many proposals were put before the meeting. All of 
these were adopted. 

The next business was the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. 

A. B. Estlin, a past president, spoke in glowing terms 
of the good work done by the present president, W. D. 
Galvin, and urged the retailers to reélect him to the 
position. This was done with an outburst of cheers for 
President Galvin, who feelingly responded. 

F. J. Carpenter, of Yorkton, Sask., was the unani- 
mous choice for vice president. N. G. Neill was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


The new directors are: Manitoba—W. Thorn, Winni- 
peg; A. B. Estlin, Melita; T. A. Sparks, Grandview. 
Saskatchewan—H. E. Meilickie, Saskatoon; W. H. Hay- 
wood, Rouleau; F. A. Maguire, Govan. Alberta—F. KE. 
Sine, Calgary; W. C. McCormack, Mirror; F. A. Stoltz, 
Lethbridge. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MEETING 


After Secretary Alan M. Stewart had read the min- 
utes of the last annual meeting of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insu.ance Company Presi- 
dent J. B. Sinclair outlined briefly the work accom- 
plished during the year. : 

The finances of the fire insurance company are in 
excellent shape, as was seen by a statement submitted in 
detail showing assets in mortgages on farm property 
totaling $55,844, cash on deposit of $16,681.21 and un- 
paid assessments of $1,440.55, a total of $73,860.76, 
against which were liabilities of $32,805.80. The cash 
statement, which presented nine payments of fire losses 
totaling $14,436.41, showed a gratifying surplus. 

The meeting of the Fire Insurance Company lasted 





only an hour and consequently there was not very muc! 
discussion. The officers elected for 1916 were: Presi 
dent, J. B. Sinclair, Winnipeg; secretary, A. M. Stewart 
Winnipeg; directors, Messrs. Stone, Godfrey, Jones 
Roberts, Thorn, Ingram and Mergens. 


MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS AND 
RETAILERS MEET 


An interesting afternoon was spent on Friday start 
ing at 2:30 o’clock when visitors from the Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the British Co 
lumbia Manufacturers’ Association as well as officials 
from the Canadian Forestry Department addressed the 
meeting. The convention hall was full to its capacity 
at the height of this meeting. Many important addresses 
were delivered by officials of these associations. 

W. D. Galvin, president of the Western Retail Lum 
bermen’s Association, extended an address of welcome 
to the visiting delegates from these associations. The 
matter of claims was taken up. Mr. Haywood thought 
that too great a length of time elapses after the notifica- 
tion to the manufacturers of the receipt of a bad ship- 
ment of lumber before the manufacturers’ representative 
gets on the ground to adjust the claim. He thought 
that thirty days should be given to them to examine the 
goods, after which time if the representative did not 
appear they should lose the claim. Mr. Watts, repre- 
senting the manufacturers, informed the meeting that 
conditions in the future would rectify this matter. It 
was then moved that ‘‘Only thirty days be allowed the 
manufacturers to get together to settle claims, the thirty 
days to start from the date of notifying the manufac- 
turers of the claim.’’ 

The convention closed with a most interesting con- 
cert and smoker held at the Royal Alexandra Hotel, at 
which several retailers sang songs in addition to outside 
entertainment being provided. One and all voiced the 
sentiment that the convention just closed was the best 
yet held in Canada. 


BOX MAKERS ATTACK FIBER CONTAINER PROBLEM 


Northwestern Association’s Annual Meeting Starts an Active Campaign — New Grading Rules for Shooks Recom- 
mended—Inclusion of Spruce Threatens Radical Rearrangement of Box Manufacturers’ Associations 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 9.—At the annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers recently 
held here officers were elected as follows: 

° President—W. P. O’Brien, Astoria Box Company, Astoria, 
re. 


Vice president—Vincent Palmer, George Palmer Lumber 
Company, La Grande, Ore. 


Second vice president—J. P. Keating, Northwestern Lum- 
ber Company, Hoquiam, Wash. 


Secretary—L.. B. Stoddard, Grand Ronde Lumber Com- 
pany, Perry, Ore. 


Treasurer—F. A. Douty, Multnomah Lumber & Box Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 


Directors—E. R. Blair, Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, 
Bridal Veil, Ore.; A. J. Stokes, National Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, Hoquiam, Wash.; C. M. Crego, Western 
Pine Manufacturing Company, Spokane, Wash., all for a one- 
year term; J. P. Keyes, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, 
Bend, Ore. ; George Stoddard, Grand Ronde Lumber Company, 
Perry, Ore.; George Gardener, Lamb Davis Lumber Company, 
Leavenworth, Wash., all for a two-year term. 

The election was unanimous in accordance with the re- 
port of the nominating committee, consisting of F. A. 
Douty, F. Jacobsen and Vincent Palmer. Following the 
election Retiring President P. M. Lachmund escorted the 
new president to his seat. 

The meeting then proceeded with a detailed considera- 
tion of some of the matters presented in the reports of 
the standing committees. 

Plan Campaign Against Fiber Containers 

The report of the committee on substitution was dis- 
cussed, and the members present expressed their views 
as to the best method to pursue in meeting the fiber 
competition in local territory. It was agreed that the 
local box manufacturers should personally take up this 
matter of the use of fiber packages with local shippers 
and present the necessary arguments to show the superi- 
ority of the wooden box and have available samples of 
wood boxes suitable for the purpose of shipping such 
articles as are now packed in fiber boxes in the North- 
west. It was also agreed that a strong resolution be pre- 
pared and forwarded to local users of fiber boxes, this 
resolution to indicate a desire of Northwest box manu- 
facturers to have an opportunity to show the merits of 
their containers and direct the attention of these fiber 
users to the need for their support of the lumber and 
wood box industry. Another general resolution was pro- 
posed covering the fiber package situation in a general 
way, which resolution might be given publicity through 
newspapers and trade journals and should be sent to 
merchants who receive goods in fiber packages and for- 
ward these to their trade. The manager was instructed 
to draw up these resolutions. 

Mr. Douty moved that a committee be appointed by 
the manager in each district of the Northwest to confer 
personally with wholesale grocers’ organizations in their 
districts to present the contentions of the wood box manu- 
facturers with regard to the intrusion of fiber packages 
and point out the merits of the wooden box. He also 
suggested that the manager should prepare letters to log- 
gers and mill men along the lines of those previously sent 
out by the association, urging the lumbering and allied 
industries to request dealers in supplies to forward their 
goods in wooden packages and urging the continued use 
of the rubber stamps worded ‘‘Please Make This Ship- 
ment in Wooden Containers,’’ which have been furnished 
to all engaged in the lumbering industry of the North- 
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west during the last year. Mr. Keating seconded this 
motion and it was duly put to vote and carried. 

It was proposed that the manager interest the pur- 
chasing departments of logging companies and sawmills 
to follow up this campaign to induce shippers of fiber 
packed goods to use wood boxes by sending them a per- 
sonal letter on the subject and calling their attention to 
the resolution on fiber boxes as adopted by the associa- 
tion. 

The meeting then considered the report of the com- 
mittee on transportation, the attention being directed 
principally to the proposition of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the reclassification of lumber and lumber 
products on which docket hearings will be held by the 
commission in the course of thirty to sixty days. <A con- 
siderable discussion of this subject took place, several 
members giving their reasons why box shooks should be 
entitled at least to a rate on a parity with that which 
applies on rough lumber. Numerous members cited cases 
where existing rates on box shooks were less than the 
current rates on lumber. The manager reported that he 
had not yet succeeded in obtaining sufficiently accurate 
data in response to his request for information to be 
used in preparing the box shook part of the case as it 
is to be presented to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the northwestern lumbering and box industries 
through Attorney J. N. Teal. It was the consensus of 
the meeting that all box manufacturers in this territory 
should contribute available data to the manager, and the 
manager was asked to make another effort to augment 
the data already on hand. 

The report of the committee on grades for spruce, 
hemlock and cottonwood box shooks was considered and 
the matter of developing grades for shooks of these woods 
was recognized to be of much importance. It was urged 


that this committee should immediately exercise its ener- 
gies toward the development of grading rules which may 
be satisfactory as a foundation for future developments 
in this line. Several members also expressed it as their 
opinion that the box industry would soon be in 
need of specific rules and inspection, especially covering 
distant shipments. 

At this point Mr. Keating requested information as to 
development in the establishment of a suitable price list 
for box shooks. It was the consensus of the members 
that some form of price list be prepared as early as pos- 
sible on as substantial a basis as present information 
will permit and that arrangements be made for printing 
this list so as to make it available to the industry and 
trade, with a view that this action will result in a stimu- 
lation of lively interest and in the development of a price 
list uniformly satisfactory. A motion to have such price 
list printed at an early date carried. 

President O’Brien introduced a resolution which, after 
some discussion by the members familiar with the situa- 
tion, and upon being seconded by Mr. Douty, was adopted 
as follows: 

Be it Resolved, by the Northwestern Association of Box 
Manufacturers, in its annual convention assembled at Port- 
land, Ore., this 1st day of February, 1916, That it earnestly 
urges the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant to the 
Port of Astoria and the mouth of the Columbia River railway 
rates.on a parity with the rates accorded Puget Sound ports 
from the competitive points in the Inland Empire. 

Manager Knapp caused much regret in the meeting 
when, after the election of officers, he presented his 
resignation to become effective April 1 this year. How- 
ever, he announced definitely that as he had concluded 
to devote his energies along other lines, not yet ready 
for announcement, his resignation would stand, and it 
was finally accepted. 

Mr. Douty in discussing Mr. Knapp’s resignation ex- 
plained that it at this time was very unfortunate and 
that he wanted to submit to the meeting information 
regarding a movement among the spruce lumber inter- 
ests for the organization of a general association cover- 
ing spruce lumber, boxes and veneer, and that if this 
proposal develops, it might result in a disruption of the 
present box association. He also mentioned the previous 
activities of a number of pine box manufacturers to es- 
tablish a separate box association in the pine district 
and that in view of Mr. Knapp’s resignation an organiza- 
tion of separate box associations in the pine and spruce 
districts might come about. He suggested that a com- 
mittee of three members each from the pine.and spruce 
districts be appointed to consider the matter of the 
future of the Northwestern Association of Box Manufac- 
turers and the prospects of maintaining organizations of 
box manufacturers in the two separate districts. 

Mr. Douty moved that Mr. Lachmund be appointe:! 
chairman for the pine district and that he select two pine 
manufacturers from the other sections of the pine dis- 
trict to serve with him in considering the future asso 
ciation activities of box manufacturers, and that the 
chair appoint a similar committee of three members for 
the spruce district. The motion carried. 

The chair appointed the following to constitute a com: 
mittee for the spruce district: F. A. Douty, E. R. Blai 
and J. P. O’Brien. Mr. Lachmund stated he woul! 
select L. B. Stoddard and George Gardner to serve wil! 
him on the committee for the pine district. 
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‘COMPLETE BUILDING SHOW OPENS 


Viaterials Exposition at Cleveland, Ohio, an 
Artistic and Architectural Success 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 16.—No building material is 
letter represented than lumber at the First American 
Complete Building Show, which opened in this city at 
the Wigmore Coliseum today for a run of ten days. 

The reserving for lumber of a block of space over 100 
feet square, or a quarter section of the entire free floor 
space of the show, is the achievement of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers. The entire lumber exhibit 
represents an outlay of about $10,000, of which $7,000 
has been spent by the Cleveland lumbermen alone on 
what is by far the most beautiful and attractive exhibit 
on the entire floor. 

The Cleveland exhibit is in the form of an alcove which 
occupies the entire central part of the lumber space. It 
is known as ‘‘ Washington Park.’’ Upon entering one 
is met at the end of a vista of about 100 feet by the 
white portico of a replica of George Washington’s wooden 
home, Mount Vernon. On either side are homes and 
mansions in the different styles of American architecture 
set in a marvelous landscaping scheme and designed to 
show what beautiful effects may be produced by the use 
of lumber as a building material. 

The entire composition is of wood, even to the lamp 
posts and wood block paving. Little tool and garden 
houses, pergolas and garages show the beautiful effects 
which can be produced with wood where any other 
material would be out of place. 

On three sides of the Cleveland exhibit, facing the 
aisles of the coliseum, are the exhibits of other lumber 
concerns and bodies, including the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Redwood Manufacturers’ Association of California, 
the Gum Manufacturers’ Association and the Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Manufacturing 
Company. 

‘‘Lumbermen are certainly 
doing themselves proud at 
this show,’’ declared E. A. 
Sterling, manager of the 
trade extension department 
of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
who attended the opening. 
‘‘It is a mighty fine thing to 
see lumber the predominat- 
ing feature here, occupying 
as it does a large central 
position, and the wonderful 
character of the exhibit can 
not help but draw visitors to 
it. I am much pleased with 
the nine miniature houses 
that have been installed by 
the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers. These houses 
show high artistic sense and 
architecturally may be con- 
sidered models for all-wood 
construction. This is cer- 
tainly a splendid show and 
will not only be productive of 
much benefit for local lumber- 
men, but is a eredit to the 
lumber industry everywhere.’’ 

Mr. Sterling came to Cleve- 
land to superintend with H. 8. 
Sackett the exhibit of the 
installation of the National we 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This exhibit con- 
sists of an exact replica of a large mill constructed 
building now under construction in Chicago. The 
model is eight feet long, with the tower, fully eight 
feet high and made exactly to scale. The model has 
an open back, showing all the interior detail which in- 
cludes a miniature automatic sprinkler. Demonstra- 
tions are given with this sprinkler, showing its operation 
under actual fire conditions, melting the sprinkler head 
lumber at the building comprise the exhibit committee 
and extinguishing the flames on the saturated waste. 

Those directly responsible for the representation of 
lumber at the building show comprise the exhibit commit- 
tee of the Cleveland Board, consisting of Arch C. Klumph, 
T. C. Williamson, George T. Barner, Elmer E. Teare 
avd H. C. Foote; the finance committee consisting of 
C. A, Nicola, W. H. Prescott and F. T. Peitch; and J. V. 
© ’Brien, executive secretary of the board. The Cleve- 
lond exhibit was designed and prepared under the direc- 
tion of W. H. Hillary, of the A. D. Taylor Company, 
l:ndseape architect of Cleveland. : 

During the building show lumbermen will gather from 
«|| parts of Ohio to attend the annual convention of the 
Ojo Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, which will 
|» held in Cleveland from February 23 to 26. Head- 
«.arters will be at the Gray’s Armory, one of the larg- 
e-t halls in the city, where arrangements have been made 
for additional displays of lumber. At the same time and 
ace. the Union Association of Sash & Door Salesmen 
will meet. 

Che formal opening ceremonies consisted of a thor- 
ough inspection of all the exhibits and of brief 
speeches by Ralph P. Stoddard, manager of the show, 
W. A. Fay, president of the Complete Building Show, 
and Mayor Davis of Cleveland. Two hundred mem- 
bers of the Builders’ Exchange and fifty members of 
the Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects followed in the wake of the mayor, his 
cabinet, and the city council. ‘‘This show is a revela- 
tion,’? declared Mayor Davis when he had been intro- 






duced by Mr. Fay. ‘‘I extend my heartiest congratu- 
lations and those of the city of Cleveland to the men 
who have made this educational display possible.’’ 

Until the speeches were over the large visiting 
throng was halted outside. When the visitors were 
finally admitted they entered through a walled court 
with several landscapes painted in pale tints behind 
white lattice work. Ascent of the incline, giving the 
first kaleidoscopic view of the show as a whole, brought 
forth exclamations of surprise and delight that will 
continue until the show ends. 

The coliseum has been divided off in a gridiron of 
streets with names taken from various cities. The 
Gotham visitor may feel at home on Broadway, which 
is the main thoroughfare of the show; the Chicagoan 
can pass down Michigan Avenue; the Bostonian down 
Tremont Street; the resident from Minneapolis down 
Hennepin Avenue; the man from Buffalo, down Dela- 
ware Avenue and any American who has visited the 
nation’s capital will feel at home on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The famous streets of other American cities 
are found in the network of cottages, lawns and 
porticos. 

Much interest centers upon the model of the prize 
house, which has been built from the plans of a 
Buffalo (N. Y.) architect. The full size plan of the 
first floor, with furniture, carpets, piano and other 
fittings, is shown. About two hundred of the best 
plans submitted in the contest are hung in the archi- 
tectural gallery adjoining. These plans are from all 
parts of the country and represent the best thought 
of the architects as to what constitutes an ideal 
$3,000 home. Visitors at the show will have an op- 
portunity of winning a $6,000 home in the Conelly 
Beach Grove allotment Lake Shore Boulevard N. E. 
Every visitor at the show will have an opportunity of 
competing in the contest and the winner will be an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the show. 

The management of the show is taking page advertise- 
ments in the leading local daily papers and the public 
in the Forest City and northern Ohio generally is being 
made well aware of the merits of the exposition through 
the means of this advertising. The show represents an 
outlay of $250,000, it is said, and during the next ten 
days the public will have an opportunity of witnessing 
one of the best building material displays ever gotten 
together. When the retailers come for their convention 
next week, many are expected to bring prospective 
builders with them to study the different materials. 


MODELS OF STANDARD MILL CONSTRUCTED STRUCTURE AT CLEVELAND BUILDING SHOW 


HOO-HOO TO BE INSURED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—According to an announce- 
ment made by Secretary-Treasurer Tennant, all paid up 
members of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo will be 
insured for $100 each, beginning March 9. An arrange- 
ment has been made by the officers of the organization 
with the Missouri State Life Insurance Company to 
carry a $100 policy on each of its paid-up members, and 
the insurance on the present year’s dues will run from 
that date to September 9. Thirty days’ grace for the 
collection of next year’s dues will be allowed. A con- 
tinuance insurance will be allowed to all of its members 
who have paid their dues by October 9. All delinquents 
on that date will be marked off of the insurance list 
and will only be reinstated when their dues are paid 
for the remainder of the year until September 9. 

The details of the arrangement have not been given to 
the public but it is known that there will be no physical 
examination. The name of a beneficiary will be asked 
of each member through the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin, to be 
written in the policy. 

This arrangement was made known Tuesday by Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Tennant, who has just returned from a 
visit to a number of eastern cities. During his eastern 
trip Secretary-Treasurer Tennant met with a most cor- 
dial reception. After a successful concatenation at Buf- 
falo, he went to New York and attended a concatenation 
at the Reisen-Webber Cafe in that city, at which seven 
candidates and more than sixty old members were present. 
The concatenation was followed by a beefsteak dinner. 
Supreme Jabberwock Kammerer made the arrangements. 
A permanent committee of nine was authorized at the 
meeting to care for the Hoo-Hoo affairs in the New 
York district. 

On his way home Secretary-Treasurer Tennant visited 
with Vicegerents Turner at Pittsburgh and Barker at 
Cincinnati and arrangements were made with each of 
those gentlemen to have a get-together meeting and con- 
catenation in the near future. 


ORGANIZE LUMBER EXCHANGE 


New Body at Cincinnati, Ohio, Will Be Auxil- 
iary of Chamber of Commerce 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 15.—Thirty lumbermen out of 
forty-seven connected with the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce met to-day at the chamber and, after a full 
discussion of a proposition to form a lumber exchange 
as a subsidiary of the chamber of commerce voted unani- 
mously to do so. This is the proposition that divided 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club a year ago and which 
has been under consideration for about three years 
among members of the trade here. It is not planned to 
be a rival of the club or to interfere in any way with 
the purposes or work of that organization. Many of 
the lumbermen who attended today’s meeting are mem- 
bers of both organizations and are among the most active 
of the members of the club. They merely feel that by 
the action taken today they place themselves in a bet- 
ter position to secure the benefits of the chamber of 
commerce and its organized facilities and of the tech- 
nical knowledge of its numerous departmental heads. 
It is expected that every lumberman connected with 
the chamber will take an active part in the operations 
of the exchange, of which they all are members by 
virtue of their connection with the chamber. 

The meeting was presided over by W. J. Eckman, of 
the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company. The benefits which 
the chamber would extend to the exchange were ex- 
plained by the president, the executive secretary and the 
manager of the traffic department of the chamber. Par- 
ticular stress was laid on the services to be rendered by 
the traffic department, the weighing bureau and the 
credit information bureau of the chamber. 

The plan is to open the exchange to manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers of lumber and lumber 
commission men. Guy M. Freer, manager of the traitic 
department, will act as manager of the exchange in all 
matters of transportation and 
routine rate questions and the 
staff organization of the cham- 
ber would handle all clerical 
and statistical matters. It is 
proposed to hold daily ses- 
sions; to establish a bulletin 
of sales; to quote, daily, of- 
ferings and bids for lumber 
and to record them for refer- 
ence. It is urged that this 
would offer a fast market 
service just as the grain, coal 
and produce exchanges do for 
their members. These posted 
and recorded bids and offer- 
ings would, it is urged, become 
an invaluable guide to the 
members and a ready refer- 
ence in the emergencies of 
filling rush orders. 

Among those who partici- 
pated in the discussion and 
were most ‘enthusiastic in sup- 
port of the proposition were 
Chester F. Korn, of the Korn 
Conkling Company; W. J. 
Eckman, of the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Company; J. H. 
Doppes, of the J. B. Doppes 
Sons Lumber Company; E. F. 
Owen, of the Qden Elliott 
Lumber Company; J. D. Fas- 
ley, of the Louisiana Red 
: Cypress Lumber Company, and 
J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company. 

E. J. Thoman, of the Thoman-Flinn Lumber Company, 
was named chairman of a committee to draft a constitu- 
tion and bylaws for the exchange. The other members 
of the committee are J. H. Doppes, V. B. Kirkpatrick, 
of the Kirkpatrick Lumber Company, E. F. Owen and 
Harry Freiberg, of the Freiberg Lumber Company. The 
committee will present its report to a meeting of the 
membership of the chamber for its approval at an early 
date, so that the exchange may be put into operation 
as soon as possible. 










TO FORM NEW DIVISION OF EXCHANGE 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16—Numerous St. Louis box 
manufacturers held a meeting in the rooms of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange Tuesday afternoon and inaugurated 
a movement to organize a new division of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange. The matter was thoroughly discussed 
and it was the opinion of those present that an organiza- 
tion will be accomplished. Another meeting will be 
called shortly to take final action. A miscellaneous divi- 
sion is also contemplated. 





EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Lumber Exchange of the 
District of Columbia was held January 25 at the Con- 
tinental Hotel, Washington, D. C. Besides the transac- 
tion of routine business the following officers were 
elected: 


President—W. T. Galliher, of W. T. Galliher & Bro. 

Vice president—P. S. Thompson, W. A. Pierce & Co. (Ltd.). 
Treasurer—George E. Walker. 

Secretary—Lett L. Herrell. 


The following were chosen as the exchange’s executive 
committee: T. W. Smith, W. W. Riley, George C. Taylor, 
retail lumber dealers; W. G. Galliher, of Galliher & 
Huguely, and W. K. Wimsatt, of Johnson & Wimsatt, 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Programs for Three Retailers’ Annuals Outlined—Dallas Prepares to Entertain Texans—Southern Pine Association 
Issues a Call— Utah Retailers Will Meet in 


y 22—Northwestern Lumber and Sash_and Door 

raveli Salesmen’s Association, Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, “Wis. inual meeting. 

February 22-24—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Gray’s Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 

Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 

February 23-24—Southern Pine Association, Hotel Grunewald, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

February 23, 24—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

February 23-25—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

February 24—Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Julien, Dubuque, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

February 29—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Russel!-Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 29—-New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, the 
‘“‘Washington,’”’ Newark, N. J Annual meeting. 

March 2—Northwestern Iowa ail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux C Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 3—LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club, New Clifton 
Hetel, Ottawa, Ill, Annual meeting. 

March 7—Western Red Cedar Association, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 7, S—Th¢ Cooperage Industries, 
Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

March 10—Oregon Forest Fire 
Annual meeting. 

March 11—Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, Commercial Club, 
Nashville, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

March 13, 14—Michigan Forest Fire Congress, Representative 

all, Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 15, 16—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

March 23—-North Carolina Pine 
Annual meeting. 

April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Junz 15, 16—-National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 27-—July 1—Ameriecan Scciety for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J Annual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
























Planters’ Hotel, St. 


Association, Portland, Ore, 


Association, Norfolk, Va. 








CHANGE IN PROGRAM IS MADE 

SPOKANE, WAsSH., Feb. 12.—A. L. Porter, secretary 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which 
meets in annual session at Portland, February 23 to 25, 
announced today that a change in program has been 
made ealling for the conference of manufacturers on 
Thursday afternoon, February 24, instead of on the 
‘ollowing day. The change was made necessary on ac- 
‘ount Gt the inspection bureau meeting to be held in 
Seattle on Friday. The Portland sessions will be held 
at the Imperial Hotel. 

A special meeting of the board of directors of the 
association will be held Tuesday, February 22, follow- 
ing which there will be a meeting of the members of the 
managing board of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, 
the fire insurance branch of the organization. 

Secretary Porter will leave for Portland Sunday, 
February 20, ard others from the Spokane office who will 
attend the convention will include R. W. Franklin, of 
the traffic department, W. J. Ballard, of the Ballard 
Plannery, and possibly others. 





ANNUAL OF THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 

As previously advised, the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association will be held in New- 
ark, N. J., Tuesday, February 29, the business meeting 
to convene at 2 p. m., to he followed by a banquet 
at 6 p. m. Headquarters will be the Washington Res- 
taurant, 559 Broad Street. The program for the annual 
has been formulated, and as issued by Secretary James 
M. Reilly is as follows: 

Routine Matters 

Reading minutes of last annual meeting. 

Communications. : 

Treasurer’s financial statement, J. Fred Glasby, Newark. 

Report of committee on trade relations, James M. Reilly, 
secretary, Newark. % : 

Report of committee on nominations, C. W. Ennis, chair- 
man, Morristown. 

Election of officers. 

President’s address. 

Subjects for Discussion 

“How Can the Consumption of Lumber Be Promoted?” 
Address by S. B. Detwiler, representing the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Trade Conditions.’ Discussion will be opened by Samuel 
F. Bailey, Newark. 
“Underselling.”’ 
eaux, Plainfield. 
Open Session for Wholesalers and Retailers 

“Trade Relations Between Retailers and Wholesalers.” 
Discussion opened by F. S. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & 
Nixon, Philadelphia, Pa. Discussion opened for retailers by 
J. Sherlock Davis, Cross, Austin & Ireland, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

Adjournment. 


Discussion will be opened by J. D. Loiz- 


The announcement conveying the program indicates 
that the influence of the Federal Trade Commission 
will form a prominent part in the discussions of the 
meeting and asks for a full representative attendance 
of members ‘‘to learn what is possible to obtain through 
concerted effort and well directed codperation.’’ It 
emphasizes the importance of a probable discussion on 
trade conditions. The character of the discussions at 





the coming annual and other causes will make it pos- 
sibly the most numerously attended of any meeting that 
the association has held. 





NORTHWESTERN IOWANS’ PROGRAM COM- 
PLETED 

The program for the annual meeting of the North- 
western Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be 
held at Sioux City March 2, has been completed. The 
first business session will be called to order at 10 a. m. 
and will be featured by the annual address of President 
F. I. Gardiner, the annual report of Secretary J. H. 
Knox, announcement of committees, and an address, 
to be followed by discussion, by E. J. Bergk, of Clinton, 
Iowa, on ‘‘Credits and Collections,’’ on which he is an 
acknowledged authority. The program for the afternoon 
session is as follows: 

Address—‘‘Selling Lumber for Cash,” by R. L. Dunlap, 
Iowa City. 

Round table discussion. 

Talk—*What I Know About Trading,” by Licut.-Governor 
W. L. Harding, Sioux City. 

Reports from committees. 

A banquet will be served at 6 p. m. and will be fol- 
lowed by a theater party to begin at 8 o’clock. Admis- 
sion to the entertainment features will be by credential 
eard, 

This will be the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
association. Headquarters will be at the Martin Hotel 
and an attendance of perhaps record breaking pro- 
portions is expected. 





THREE STRENUOUS DAYS PROMISED 


Wisconsin Retailers Have a Busy Convention Planned 
—Entertainment for Ladies 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 15.—Secretary Adolph Pfund, 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
has completed the interesting program for the annual 
convention of the association, which will be held at the 
Hotel Pfister February 22, 23 and 24. As previously 
announced, efficiency will be the keynote of the con- 
vention. 

The annual address of President Albert Schaller, of 
Jamesville, will open the session on Tuesday. The pres- 
entation of the annual report of Secretary-treasurer 
Adolph Pfund will follow. The other address will be 
by Howard F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., whose topic will be ‘‘ Tech- 
nical Knowledge as an Aid to Merchandising Lumber.’’ 
The naming of committees will follow and the remainder 
of the afternoon will be devoted to the annual meeting 
of the mutual insurance companies of the Wisconsin 
association. In the evening there will be a Hoo-Hoo 
coneatenation, when efforts will be made to rejuvenate 
the Milwaukee branch of the order. 

The Wednesday session will open with an address 
by R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in which he will 
discuss trade problems. He will be followed by George D. 
Wolf, Chicago, who will discuss office problems. Wednes- 
day afternoon will be devoted to a field day for the lum- 
ber manufacturers, when the various lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations will have representatives on hand to 
present arguments on behalf of the lines which they turn 
out. 

E. E. Tomlinson, of Chicago, will talk on ‘‘ Traffic 
Problems’’ on Thursday, the closing day. James G. 
Drought, well known Milwaukee attorney, will talk on 
‘<The New Wisconsin Lien Law.’’ The convention will 
close with the election of officers. 








SOUTHERN PINE ANNUAL 


The first annual meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association will be held in the Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., on Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 23 and 24. The first year’s work of 
this association has been the most remarkable 
ever recorded in association history, and at this 
meeting a full report of the activities of the 
association for the last year will be given in 
detail. 


The lumber industry is undergoing a remark- 
able change and matters that are of the most 
vital importance to the southern pine industry 
will be discussed at this meeting and no sub- 
scriber to the association should fail to be pres- 
ent. It is the desire of the officers to have a 
full attendance of the subscribers present, and 
an invitation is extended to all manufacturers 
of southern yellow pine to attend the meeting. 

Don’t forget the dates—Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, February 23 and 24 at the Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 











April 


The annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Wisconsin will be held at 4 
p. m., February 22 in the Hotel Pfister immediately 
following the first session of the retail dealers’ asso- 
ciation. The program for this is given as follows: 
President’s address; report of auditing committee; sec- 
retary’s report; election of officers; adjournment. 

Among the features of entertainment will be a thea- 
ter party to be given on the evening of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, when. ““ Young America?’ will be presented 
at the Davidson Theater for the delegates and their 
ladies. For this the entertainment committee will dis- 
tribute tickets Wednesday afternoon. A _ special invi- 
tation is extended to wives and daughters of the lum- 
bermen to attend the sessions. Ladies are requested to 
register in Parlor E of the third floor of the Hotel 
Pfister, which has been placed at their disposal, and in 
which they will be greeted by a committee of ladies 
from members’ families. A rest room has been provided 
for them in Room 59. Visiting ladies will be given a 
reception on Tuesday morning, and members of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary will then pay their annual dues of 
50 cents. A ‘‘Dutch lunch’’ is provided for the ladies 
Tuesday afternoon and card party will be held later in 
the afternoon. The annual business meeting of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary will be held Wednesday at 10 a. m. 
On that day luncheon will be provided for all the ladies 
registered, and in the afternoon a theater party will 
be given at the Alhambra Theater. 

Special request is made that delegates will try to 
bring with them members of the lumber trade who are 
not members of the association. The indications are 
that the attendance will exceed anything that the asso- 
ciation has heretofore known at its annual meetings. 





TO ISSUE CALL FOR ANNUAL 

Sat Lake City, Feb. 14.—The annual meeting of the 
Utah Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be held in this 
city during the first week in April. The exact date has 
not yet been set, but on account of the low rates over 
all railroads in effect during that week, when the annual 
conference of the Mormon church is always held, it has 
been customary to hold the annual meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s association early in April. J. W. F. Volker, 
president of the association, will issue the call from his 
office in Ogden, and it is expected that the attendance at 
the coming annual gathering will be large. 





PREPARE FOR TEXAS CONVENTION 

DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 14.—At a meeting of thirty-five 
lumbermen, all but one of whom reside in Dallas, held 
here February 9, preliminary plans for entertaining 
the delegates and visitors to the annual convention of 
the Lumbermen’s Associstion of Texas, which is to be 
held here April 11-13, were discussed. The meeting 
was presided over by T. W. Griffith, president of the 
association. Chairmen of the several committees who 
are charged with the duty of naming their associates, 
and which shall formulate the program of entertain- 
ment and arrangements, were appointed as follows: 

Executive and finance—W. M. Lingo. 

Entertainment—E. G. Bower. 

Publicity—J. W. Blakey. 

Hotel accommodations—W. H. O'Beill. 

Reception—M. M. Mayfield. 

Badges—H. W. Groves. 

J. C. Dionne, of Houston, secretary of the associa- 
tion, says that prospects are favorable for an unusually 
large attendance at the convention. 








DELEGATES INSTRUCTED IN PREPAREDNESS 


In line with the thoroughness of all preparations for 
the annual convention of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, to be held at the New Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., February 23 and 24, Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Myers has sent a circular letter to prospec- 
tive delegates to the convention urging upon them the 
necessity of making reservations at an early date at 
the principal hotels. Rates have been quoted to obtain 
during the convention as oe 

Grunew ath, $1.50 to $2, —_ 
bath, $3 to $3. 50; double rooms with bath, $4 and $5. 

harles—one person, room with detached bath, $1.50 = 
with private bath, $2.50 up; two persons, room with de- 
tached bath, $2.50 up, with private bath, $4 up, parlor 
suites from $10 up. Monteleone—single room with detached 
bath, $1.50 up, with bath $2.50 up. Hotel DeSoto—single 
room without bath $1 up, with bath $2 up. 

New Orleans is now in the midst of its tourist sea- 
son and prospective guests of its hotels are urged not 
only tc make reservations early but to advise them 
definitely of the dates of their arrival. 








CONCERNS ELECT OFFICERS 


CapDILLACc, MicH., Feb. 8.—At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Cadillae Chair Company held last 
week the following officers and directors were chosen: 


President—John Wilcox. 

Vice president—F. O. Gaffney. 

Secretary-treasurer—Henry Knowlto 

Directors—John Wilcox, Charles T. ‘Mitchell, W. L. Saun- 
ders, Henry Knowlton, F. O. Gaffney, A. W. Newark, Joseph 
Murphy, W. S. Williams and W. A. Kysor. 


The new officers of the St. Johns Table Company are: 


retest Caries T. Mitchell. 
J. Haynes. 
baie nee gagr, sao M. Petrie. 
Treasurer—Henry Knowlton. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE, WEST AND SOUTH 





Foresters In Seven-Day Session at Salt Lake City—Hardwood Men Report Optimistically 
—Oregon Producers Approve Reorganization Plan 





WESTERN FORESTERS MEET 

Satt LAKE City, Urau, Feb. 13.—Much interest in 
the problems of applied forestry has been manifest 
during the last four days by foresters from all the 
forest districts of the West, who gathered to attend 
the seven-day session called to be held in this city be- 
ginning February 9. The meetings are being held in 
the large court room of the Federal building in this 
city. 

Henry 8. Graves, of Washington, D. C., chief fores- 
ter, and other Washington officials connected with the 
Forest Service, besides representatives from the six fores- 
try districts of the West are in attendance. Mr. Graves 
is in charge of the conference. 

Among the subjects discussed by the assembled for- 
esters are: ‘Extension of Roads in the National For- 
ests;’’ ‘Most Economical and Effective Use of the 
Forestry Appropriations;’’ ‘‘Administrative and De- 
partment Policy;’’ ‘‘ Methods of Increasing Mileage of 
Roads, Trails and Telephone Lines;’’ ‘‘Road Building 
in the Forest;’’ ‘‘ Forest Fire Fighting.’’ 

In relation to the work of opening up the forest and 
building roads, Assistant Forester James B. Adams, of 
Washington, D. C., in charge of operation work, said 
that the Forest Service now owns improvements valued 
at $5,211,323, including 2,528 miles of road, 22,124 miles 
of trail, 20,030 miles of telephone lines, 1,090 miles of 
fire breaks, besides néarly 2,000 field quarters, and other 
range improvements, constructed to facilitate admin- 
istration of the grazing business. Nearly 70 percent of 
the total investment in improvements consists of roads, 
trails, fire look-out towers and fire breaks but plans for 
the ultimate development of the forest will show that 
the trail system is now only 25 percent complete. 


SOUTHWESTERN IOWA DEALERS MEET 


Retail Dealers Hold Annual at Omaha, Neb.—Interest- 
ing Discussions Mark Session 








(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

OMAHA, NeEs., Feb. 16.—Fifty lumbermen of Iowa 
today attended the annual convention of the Southwest- 
ern Iowa Lumber Dealers’ Association at the Rome 
Hotel in Omoha. Shop talks were the principal features 
of the program throughout the day, beginning at 10 
o’clock. 

In the evening a banquet was given by these dealers 
to the lumber wholesalers of Omaha in the Rome Hotel. 
Following the banquet the wholesalers in turn enter- 
tained the delegates to the retail association by a theater 
party at the Boyd Theater where the play ‘‘ Daddy Long 
Legs’? was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Frank Chandler, of Gravity, Iowa, opened the program 
with an interesting discussion on credits. This was fol- 
lowed with a discussion led by W. T. Shepherd, of Har- 
lan, Iowa, on ‘‘The Markets, and How and When to 
Follow Them.’’ E. Crawford, of Atlantic, Iowa, led an 
able discussion on the subject of standardization of 
stocks. Various members participated in the discus- 
sions that followed each talk, these informal remarks 
bringing out facts that should prove of incalculable 
benefit to the retail lumber trade. 

The convention adjourned without adopting any reso- 
lutions. Officers were elected as follows: 

President—-A. T. Wheeler, Corning, Iowa. 

Vice president—S. E. Wainwright, Lenox, Iowa. 

Secretary—T. H. Potter, Harlan, Iowa. 


Directors—Ed F. Rose, Shenandoah, Iowa; C. S. Brown, 
Atlantic, Iowa, and M. Seiffert, Avoca, Iowa. 





The next annual convention of the association is to 


be held at Council Bluffs, Iowa. It is only rarely that 
this body slips over the line and holds its meeting in 
Nebraska. 


OPTIMISM FEATURES TRADE REPORTS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 15.—At this writing the sales 
report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, on January operations, is still in 
press. Secretary W. H. Weller says the reports re- 
ceived from members are much more voluminous than 
for preceding months, and they reported a so much 
greater number of transactions that there has been un- 
avoidable delay in the compilation. The January busi- 
ness in the hardwood trade was much better than that 
of either December or November, and members from 
many sections of the hardwood field accompanied their 
reports for that month with volunteer information that 
the early February business promises to make a heavier 
month’s volume of sales than that just reported for 
January. 

Secretary Weller is in receipt of a number of letters 
from members selected from all over the hardwood field, 
advising him of special business conditions, and all are 
of optimistic tone. In some sections mill operations 
have been affected by the floods and bad weather condi- 
tions, and a great many of the letters speak of produc- 
tion during the last month having been far below ship- 
ments. Many mills have not been able to get their 
full supply of logs, and consequently stocks at the mills 
are greatly reduced. Arrangements have been made, how- 
ever, to take advantage of the first favorable condi- 
tions to start: the saws. Inquiries on forward busi- 
ness have been so encouraging that the unanimous opin- 
lon of the writers is that the year promises to be a 
busy one. 





There has been advance of prices on many items, and 
there runs through the letters a vein of supreme confi- 
dence that it will not be long before the relation of de- 
mand to supply will warrant still higher prices. 

The letters show a particularly strong demand for 
oak, walnut, gum, basswood, cottonwood and poplar. 


They tell ot improved buying by the railroads, an ex- ° 


pansion of the export movement restrained only by the 
lack of ships; and a broadening of the general domestic 
market. 

After going through the letters Secretary Weller said: 

There is every reason for encouragement in all branches 
of the hardwood industry. The volume of business continues 
all that could be hoped for at this season, and the indications 
are that the early future holds nothing but promise of 
greater expansion of the demand as soon as the weather 
warrants resumption of outdoor operations in an active 
way. We certainly have not seen the top prices yet, and 
judging from the tenor of practically all the letters early 
advances are probable. 


e5ve een 
NAMES OF OFFICERS CORRECTED 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—A report of the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association of 
this city which appeared in a recent issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN was incorrect insofar as the names 
of the officers elected for the ensuing year are concerned. 
The officers of the association as elected are: 

President—J. E. Pinkham, J. E. Pinkham Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle. 

Vice president—C. W. Johnson, Pioneer Lumber Company, 
Seattle. 

Treasurer—U. K. Swift, Lester W. David Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle. 

Secretary-manager—R. A. Dailey. 

This report arrived late, as the paper was going to 
press, and the error slipped in unnoticed, reporting C. W. 
Johnson as president instead of vice president and Mr. 
Pinkham as secretary instead of president. Since the 
report came out a number of letters have been received 
at the association headquarters addressed to C. W. John- 
son as president. 





BRITISH COLUMBIANS HOLD ANNUAL 

The annual meeting of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers, Limited, was held at Vancouver, 
B. C., late in January. Problems relative to western 
Canadian lumbering were discussed and routine business 
was disposed of. The association elected officers as 
follows: 

Honorary president—J. Hendry, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia Mills, Trading & Timber Company. 

President—J. W. Hackett, Vancouver, Robertson & Hackett. 


Vice presidents—E. C. Knight, Vancouver, Vancouver Lum- 
ber Company; J. O. Cameron, Victoria, Cameron Lumber 
Company. 

Board of directors—J. D. McCormack, Canadian Western 
Lumber Company; J. Black, Hastings Shingle Company; J. 
Hanbury, Hanbury Lumber Company; A. J. Hendry, Britis! 
Columbia Mills, Trading & Timber Company, all of Van- 
couver; E. J. Palmer, Chemainus, Victoria Lumber & Manu 
facturing Company; L. A. Lewis, New Westminster, Brunette 
Sawmill Company. 


APPROVE WESTERN PINE REORGANIZATION 
PLAN 

LA GRANDE, ORE., Feb. 9.—A special meeting of the 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association was held 
here today for the purpose of considering the plan of 
reorganization of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation as decided upon at the annual meeting of that 
association in Spokane last week and submitted to the 
three proposed districts for approval. Eastern Oregon, 
with southern Idaho, and also the new mills in the 
Bend region are to constitute one district. 

At today’s meeting the matter was discussed and ap- 
proved. David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, at the head of 
the Oregon Lumber Company, of Baker, Ore., was chosen 
as director of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the eastern Oregon district. A. W. Cooper, 
Spokane, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, was present and explained the changes to be 
made in the organization along the lines of strength and 
efficiency. 


HOLD FIRST DISTRICT MEETING 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 15.—The first of the dis- 
trict meetings of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, held under the-leadership of the board of governors, 
was held at the De Soto Hotel at Tampa yesterday. 
Several of the lumbermen in that neck of the woods 
assembled and discussed the situation informally. No 
formal business was transacted. President W. Frazier 
Jones was unavoidably detained but Secretary E. C. Har- 
rell acted as his personal representative. 

The lumber situation in the Tampa district is just now 
one of much concern, due to the uiterly inadequate ship- 
ping facilities. Only two boats are now sailing out of 
Tampa a week and they are only carrying something 
like 50,000 feet of lumber, against a normal requirement 
of 1,500,000 feet. Even the present shipments are likely 
to be embargoed, in the judgment of the shippers. The 
urgency of the call for bottoms is illustrated by the 
fact that the Tampa cigar-box manufacturers are now 
towing their cedar logs from Cuba. 

It was reported by the manufacturers that the de- 
mand holds up strong and that prices have not broken 
despite the inability to make shipments. Lumber that 
could be guaranteed delivery would bring almost any 
price. The local demand is excellent. 

The next district meeting will be held at Valdosta, Ga. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 





Through the Department 
of 


Inspections ana Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


: 
: 
: 
E 
: 
: 
: 
: 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 





The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 











Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems | 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and_ business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., 











Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate eff. iently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


WE DESIGN 
CONSTRUCT 
and APPRAISE 

SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mgr. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 











J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
urveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 








1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








L 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Timber Estimates in Canada, United States and the West 
Indies. Elimination of waste in logging operations. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN - Forest Engineer, 
156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
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{ Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. | CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


|. Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets u 


(You WANT THIS CARD | 


Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than 
any other card, in getting some desired interview. The famous 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere. 
i is distincti You can not appreciate 











It is one of the evid of his ction. — 
or understand the uniqueness of this card without a visual 
examination ofit, The fact that you are not now using it, if 
youare not, is accounted forsolely by the further fact that you 
have not examined it. Examine it 
forthwith. Send fora sample tab to- 













day and detach the cards Appear- 
one by one and note their ance 
perfectly 

smooth edges of our 
—their abso- peat 


lute perfect- 
ion. Itis 
the card 
you want, 


in case 
OTEEL COMPANY 


s 
‘PITTSBURGH .PA 
P1SHER BUILOIND 
HICAGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 


Chicago 








61-63 East Adams Street, 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 





15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ““Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











Singleton, Dunn & Co. “S'irtnds of” 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra’ A.8.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scot’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CoO. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge”’, Glasgow Cable Address: “* Nivarium’’ London 


WOOD BROKERS 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 














LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS HANDLE WEIGHTY PROBLEMS 





Treasury Export Declaration Meets Vigorous Protest—Retailers to Be Interested in Northern 
Woods—Playtime South and North 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN REVEL AROUND 
FESTIVE BOARD 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 15.—A delegation of fifty 
representative lumbermen, a few of them from Houston, 
gathered around the festive board at the Elks’ Club 
on the night of February 9 and for two hours they 
listened to interesting addresses on subjects nearest their 
hearts and to after dinner stories told as only lumber- 
men can tell them. 

It was a congenial, happy gathering and it was the 
first meeting and feast to be held by the Beaumont 
Lumbermen’s Club since the fair here last November. 

At the suggestion of President B. W. Turnbow, it 
was unanimously voted to hold these get-together affairs 
every month and the president will appoint a com- 
mittee to arrange for the March event. 

Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Company, was toastmaster and the speakers were 
P. B. Doty, local banker; J. Frank Keith, president of 
the Keith Lumber Company and chairman of the wharf 
and dock commission; Hon. Leon Sonfield, lawyer, and 
Hugh Mech. Harding, of New York, consulting engineer 
of the wharf and dock commission here. A majority 
of those present participated in the story telling. 

Mr. Doty told the lumbermen that ‘‘tonight’s ban- 
quet celebrates the height or prosperity in the financial 
and business channels of our country, but we should 
not be too jubilant over the knowledge of this fact when 
we know that it is largely made possible by that terrible 
conflict across the seas. We are prosperous, in a great 
measure, at the expense of the other great nations.’’ 

But despite this prosperity, he cautioned his hearers 
to be conservative and in closing urged the lumbermen 
to stand by ‘‘that great, good man, Woodrow Wilson, in 
his preparedness program.’’ 

‘*Beaumont’s dreams are about to be realized,’’ said 
J. Frank Keith, who was introduced as one of the 
‘*fathers’’? of the local waterway project. ‘‘By the 
first of March,’’ continued Mr. Keith, ‘‘our magnificent 
channel, 26 feet deep to the Gulf, will be open to navi- 
gation and we should make every effort to be ready 
to utilize the waterway. Our work on the municipal 
wharves is progressing satisfactorily and will be com- 
pleted within the time specified.’’ 

Mr. Harding called attention to the fact that the 
great ports of the world are inland ports and declared 
Beaumont had a splendid future before it. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was extended the Elks’ 
lodge for use of its hall. 





CLUB PROTESTS TREASURY RULING 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 14.—Strenuous objections to the 
Treasury Department’s new export declaration ruling 
were voiced at the semimonthly meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis held at the Hotel Gayoso last 
Saturday. It was declared that the filing of these decla- 
rations took profits away from exporters without giving 
them anything in return, Walker L. Wellford, of the 
Chicasaw Cooperage Company, was the principal speaker 
but other members of the club agreed with him to such 
an extent that the river and rail committee was instructed 
to take up the various objections to the export declara- 
tions and to put them in proper shape for submission to 
Stanley H. Rose, special agent of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

In speaking against the manifest ruling, Mr. Wellford 
pointed out that in his business, the cooperage industry, 
it was impossible to swear to the manifests because in 
filling a foreign order hoops might be shipped from one 
plant, shooks from another, heading from still another 
and staves from a fourth. He cited an instance in which 
the component parts of an order for China were on three 
different ships, making it impossible to fill out the 
manifest correctly. He believed if exporters maintained 
a forwarding agent in every port through which they did 
business to fill out the manifests at the port, and in addi- 
tion paid the notary for each manifest, the expense would 
nullify the profits on foreign trade. 

Mr. Rose was present at this meeting and told the 
lumbermen he is touring the country to urge commercial 
preparedness. He said that when the European war 
broke out and opened new outlets for the United States 
American banks were not prepared, there were no ships 
and the country had no commercial scouts for South 
America. He said that we have had to rely upon foreign 
scouts to sell our goods in South America and that, when 
the war is over, they will go back to their German and 
English firms. He thought that American exporters 
should be prepared to go after business in competition 
with them and said that one of the objects of his tour 
was to urge young men to study commercial subjects, 
such as foreign languages and commercial georgraphy. 
He called attention to the absolute necessity of keeping 
faith with our foreign trade and said that American 
goods had been in bad repute in certain countries because 
early exporters shipped seconds and substitutes. He 
thought, however, they had learned since that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that they should treat their foreign cus- 
tomers fairly. 

R. A. Taylor, of the Desota Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany, and Robert York, of the York Lumber Company, 
both of Memphis, were elected active members. 

The entertainment committee was authorized to arrange 
a club dance to be given at a date to be decided upon 
by it. 

George C. Ehemann, chairman of the river and rail 


committee, announced that the transcontinental railroads 
had reduced rates on hardwood lumber from Memphis 
to Pacific coast terminals from 75 to 60 cents per hundred 
provided the cars were loaded at 60,000 pounds minimum. 
He also said that rates had been reduced to 65 cents 
from interior points. The lower rates become effective 
April 5. 

A motion offered by C. G. Kadel, that the president 
appoint a committee of five to choose two members of 
the club and to recommend these lumbermen for directors 
in the National Hardwood Lumber Association, was 
passed by unanimous vote. 

Seventy members and visitors were present and this 
was one of the longest meetings held by the club in a 
number of months. The usual luncheon was served. 





SALESMEN HOLD SMOKER AND BOWLING 
MATCH 

City salesmen for the Minneapolis retail lumber con. 
cerns had their quarterly dinner and smoker the eve- 
ning of February 10 at the Elks’ Club, with an at- 
tendance of fifty-eight. After the informal dinner M. D. 
Fancher, secretary of the Minneapolis Building Material 
Exchange, gave the salesmen a talk on selling methods. 
This was followed by a smoker and a bowling con- 
test, in which the competing salesmen touched elbows 
and strengthened their friendly relations. 





WILL EXPLOIT NORTHERN PRODUCTS 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 15.—According to plans an- 
nounced by Secretary O. T. Swan, the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will make 
the utmost of the opportunity offered at the meeting of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Milwaukee next week for the exploitation of woods and 
products handled by the northern hemlock manufac- 
turers. A large room has been engaged at the Hotel 
Pfister in which the association will make an extensive 
exhibit showing all of its grades by actual boards. The 
Northern White Cedar Shingle Association, of which 
Mr. Swan is also secretary, will also exhibit bundles 


‘of shingles showing the new grades. Model and minia- 


ture silos and samples of finished birch will be special 
features of the exhibit. 

On the second day of the convention G. N. Harder, of 
Rice Lake, a member of ‘the association and a member 
of the Hemlock Manufacturers’ Promotion Bureau, will 
address the retailers telling what the bureau intends to 
do for the benefit of the retailers in stimulating not 
only the greater demand for henilock but also in in- 
creasing the demand for new uses in territory covered 
by northern hemlock members. Mr. Harder will dwell 
on the scope of local advertising to be put out in 
behalf of hemlock and also on the nature and purposes of 
a service bureau soon to be established by the associa- 
tion. This will include the issuance of special booklets 
and an inquiry department which will answer all ques- 
tions that can be possibly asked by lumber dealers 
and salesmen. A _ representative of the White Cedar 
Shingle Association will also address the convention 
on plans for new white cedar grades and plans for their 
inspection. 


APPOINTED ON IMPORTANT COMMITTEES 

OSHKOSH, WIS., Feb. 15.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, has returned from St. Louis, where last 
week he attended a meeting of the committee on struc- 
tural timber of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, the chair- 
man, presided. Aside from stating that the committee 
reviewed the work being done by subcommittees and 
the outlining of further work in the comparative test- 
ing of structural timber, Mr. Swan declared that he had 
been named on two subcommittees besides the one he 
was already serving on. These are those on wood block 
paving and on fireproofing of lumber. Mr. Swan is an 
expert on both subjects and, as a non-producer of lum- 
ber, will wield much influence in the subcommittees. An- 
other meeting of the departmental committee will be 
held at some future time at which the committee will 
prepare its final recommendations and those of its sub- 
committees for presentation to the American Society. 








WILL SURVEY TIMBER IN THIRTY TEXAS 
COUNTIES 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 14.—G. W. Johnston, of Tenaha, 
has been appointed forestry agent by State Forester J. H. 
Foster, whom he will assist in a thorough survey of the 
forestry of East Texas in order to determine the value 
of the standing timber and othér valuable data on for- 
estry conditions. The inquiry is prompted by the de- 
structive forest fires which it is hoped to reduce. 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Foster stated that the department had two definite proj- 
ects ahead of it. He said: ‘‘In the first place, we are 
expecting to make some valuable discoveries in our sur- 
vey of East Texas forestry conditions. An estimate of 
the standing timber; the situation with regard to agri- 
cultural development and future uses of lands; the injury 
caused by the annual burning of timber; second growth 
or problems of reproduction—these will be considered 
in the survey of thirty Hast Texas counties, which will 
begin immediately.’’ 
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ii THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


Well, the annual convention of the Illinois Retail Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, whose name is almost as long as the manly 
form of its altitudinous and attenuated secretary, has come and went, 
but its memory sweetly lingers, like the perfume of one of Hofheins’ 
nature-faking Lrish carnations. Hofheins had everybody wearin’ o’ the 
green. By the time these inspired lines reach the ultimate consumer 
of light literature in the lumber yard, all those who came will have 
gone except those who didn’t come, and possibly T. J. Bermingham of 
Galena. ‘. J. is famous as the man who came from the same town 
U. S. Grant came from. They both were presidents in their day— 
Ulysses of the United States and T. J. of the (name above) association. 

As for those who did not come, they will read all about it in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which is the next best thing to coming, and yet 
they will miss a few things, at that, regardless of our corps of capable 
correspondents. They will read HK. A. Sterling’s words of wisdom, for 
instance, but they will not see him do it. Mr. Sterling looks like a 
humorist but talks like a sage. They will miss seeing Kit arise and 
ask a question, and then answer it. ‘They will miss seeing Julius Seidel 
project his index finger into the atmosphere and point a moral and adorn 
a tail, They will miss seeing the yellow pine pictures showing the 
colored man at work, and other studies in still life. So the retail lum- 
berman who failed to pay freight on himself to Chicago this week is 
going to miss many things. 

But there was one thing that everybody missed, and that was Uncle 
George Hotchkiss. He was entertaining a convention of grippe germs 
at Evanston, and was unable to come down. The germ convention, we 
are happy to state, has about adjourned, but the adjournment came too 
late for the secretary emeritorius to mingle in our midst. 

An attempt was made at this meeting to organize a woman’s auxiliary 
of the Illinois association like they have in Wisconsin, but it did not 
come to pass to any great extent. Some folks were mean enough to 
say that it was because the retailers’ wives were all over on State Street 
patronizing the home merchant, but we don’t believe it was that. Jt was 
due to the fact that Illinois has no George LaPointe. George is the 
well known bachelor member of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and the women of Wisconsin are attempting to accomplish 
by organization what as yet they have not been able to accomplish as 
individuals. This is a case that demands the attention of the lumber 
associations at large, because the whole association idea is at stake. 
If one Wisconsin bachelor can sidestep the organized attractions of 
Wisconsin’s fairer sex, what chance has the association idea of getting 
people to believe that lumber is the great home-building material? 
George ought to sell himself a bungalow bill, for the good of the order. 

Speaking of that Sterling young orator H. A., and the trade extension 
movement, the latter found new impetus in this meeting. The retailer 
is really setting seriously about extending trade. Up to this time all 
he supposed he had to extend was credit. If he will devote half the 
energy to the former that he did to the latter, our dream of the wooden 
battleship will come to pass, and the cement plant of the future will be 
of mill construction. Concrete is a great material for sidewalks but, 
when it comes to housebuilding, the cypress association, the southern 
pine association, the hemlock association, the white pine association, 
and others, will each tell you what is the best material to use. 

The county chairman plan got a boost at this meeting. The associa- 
tion member is getting to see that he is his competitor’s keeper, and 
that it is up to him to see that the other fellow gets religion if he him- 
self wants to be saved. Last year the Illinois association added more 
members than it had in years and, not only did a lot of new members 
join, but a lot of old members found out that they belong. 

We are pleased to announce the debut of another sterling young 
speaker, the boy orator of the North Branch, Mr. Ernest H. Burgess, 
who welcomed us to this fair city and tendered us the keys of Chicago 
and the Hettler lumber yard. Mr. Burgess made his debut at the open- 
ing session and Illinois’ mail order capital had gathered there her 
beauty and her chivalry and bright the lamps shone o’er fair women 
and brave men. Mr. Burgess talked about the birth of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago 47 years ago but, after looking Ernest over, we 
concluded that Ed Hooper wrote this part of the speech. 

Nor would we overlook Harry Kendall, of Houston, Tex., who talked 
about y. p. to the retailers and salesmanship to the salesmen at the 
meeting of the Central association. Mr. Kendall made the best speech 
we ever heard at a salesman’s meeting, and that is a compliment from 
us that is the height of modesty. The yellow pine case was presented 
With equal ability. The Kendalls, both Harry and Ezra, are all right. 
Ezra has passed on, but thankhevens Harry remains. 


Having paid this tribute to a few of the speakers, we desire to twine 
the brow of the audience. The audience was Jesse Stone, of Potomac. 
Jesse read once that all was quiet on the Potomac, and he has made 
that his life motto. He is one of the few members of the Illinois asso- 
ciation who never makes a speech. All he does is pay dues and listen; and, 
come to think of it, these are two rather useful qualities in a member. If 
you have a speech you have to have an audience, and Jesse is willing to 
inmolate himself on the altar of the common good and better. ‘‘I never say 
anything,’’ he remarked to us, in discussing the subject, which, of course, we 
suggested, ‘‘but I soak up all I can.’’ This remark should not be miscon- 
sirued, because Mr. Stone comes from a (more or less) dry territory. What 
he meant was that he soaked up all the information he could. Of course 
there were some speeches that it was a physical impossibility to soak up, and 
ese he inhaled. (If you don’t get this joke we haven’t space to help you.) 
Pete Langan was elected president of the retailers, which was well- 
‘cserved, whether you look on the office as an honor or a punishment. 
e will wager four dollars that he does less talking and more work than 
ve mill-run of association presidents. 

After it was all over we asked one retailer what he got out of the 
‘onvention and he said two boxes of candy, a cake plate, seven pencils, 

doll cradle, a memorandum pad, a blottér, three apples, eleven cigars, 
whistle, a balloon, some roofing samples and a lot of reading matter 
or the long winter evenings. But he got more than that, if he kept 
\'S eyes open, and more yet if he kept his ears working as well. There 
vas a raft of exhibits occupying the entire second floor, walls and ceil- 
gs. The lumbermen may not be superstitious, but they sure do be- 
icve in signs. 

The Hoo Hoo concatenation and banquet was a great success, due to 
be efforts of the man whose name suggests that he needs condition 

vders. Minor had worked hard, but it looked for a time as if the 
peakers at the banquet might rise up and overpower the audience. A 
good deal of the brutality has been eliminated from concatenations, but 
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it seems it is creeping in again, as 
there were some afterdinner speeches 
pulled off. Harlan E. Babcock, 
‘*Bab,’’ the well-known bard of the 
Chicago Herald, wrote a poem that 
was so good that many people thought 
we had written it, but many more were 
quite sure that we did not. Here is 
Bab’s poem: 


Last night the Hoo-Hoo from afar 
At food their manglers tried, 

With pine knots — in juicy tar 
And shingles on the side! 


J. Seidel, Snark of Universe, 
Was there in all his glory. 
Rare Hoo-Hoo lore he did disburse, 
But that’s another story. 
“If every lumberman will join 
Our band ’twill help his biz,” 
He quoth, ‘‘and as he cops the coin 
He’ll know Hoo-Hoo he is.” 


A lot of other Hoo-Hoo spoke, 
f more or less account, 
Forswearing bosh and musty joke 
To burble Reason’s fount. 
One Hoo-Hoo said, “Let’s give three 
cheers 
For him, our Worthy Snark, 
And may he live a million years 
And cherish my remark !” 


So Old Doug. Malloch then upstood 
And said, “I have not came 

To recitate about the wood 
And further gild my name. 

I'll now produce a movie show, 
‘The Perils of Pearline.’ 

I want you fellers here to know 
Its like has ne’er been seen.” 


He picked his actors from the crowd, 
The tables gave the “props,” 

And those not in the “film” allowed 
It pulled their har-har stops. 

A burlesque? Say, you said it then— 
A scream, a knockout act— 

That proved these joshing Hoo-Hoo 


men 
As cuteys nothing lacked. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY—LVII 


FRANK L. SNELL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


This is a picture of Frank Snell; 
But what can any picture tell 
Or cut recall? 
It shows his eyes, his ears, his nose, 
His mouth and moustache may disclose, 
And that is all. 


To take Snell’s picture really you 

Would have a lot of work to do, 
Correct to be. 

To do the work and do it well 

Would really take considerable 
Machinery. 


You’d have to have a phonograph 

To victorize his well-known laugh 
Of frequent use, 

That gurgle like a lion’s roar, 

That overture from Trovatore 
When Frank lets loose. 


You’d need some moving picture guy 
To catch the twinkle in his eye, 

So quick to start; 
And then an X-ray you must plan 
To take the measure of the man 

And of his heart. 


Some kind of gauge you would require 
To mark his energy and. fire; 
You’d really need 
Some meter from a dynamo 
Or other instrument to show 
His daily speed. 


A laugh, a word, a clasp of hand, 

A time for love and laughter and 
For biz as well; 

Of cypress quick to sing the praise, 

A man of busy, happy days— 
And that’s Frank Snell. 








Two Available Tracts of 
National Forest 
Stumpage 


Aggregating 
750,000,000 
Board Feet 


These two tracts of timber are located 
on the South Fork and Middle Fork of the 
Payette River in the Boise and Payette 
National Forests, Idaho. It is estimated 
they will yield a cut of approximately the 
following amounts: 

South Fork Middle Fork 
(board feet) (board feet) 
245,157,000 307,282,000 

52,543,000 102,445,000 


Yellow Pine ... 
Douglas Fir.... 
Miscellaneous 
species ...... 
Merchantable 
dead timber. . 


27,963,000 


3,072,000 10,895,000 





Totals ...... 300,772,000 448,585,000 


Detailed information regarding the terms 
under which this timber may be purchased, 
stumpage rates, location, accessibility, log- 
ging conditions, mill sites, markets, etc., 
will be furnished upon request by the Dis- 
trict Forester, Ogden, Utah. 














Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 10 Barnhardt Loaders. 

1—-32-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders. 

1—40-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders. 

2—Prairie Type 40-Ton Baldwin Locomotives. 
All locomotives standard gauge. 

1—American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s Hoisting 
Engine 2—12x12 Cylinders, 3 Drums, 2 
Friction Heads with 1000 feet 1(” cable 
and carriage for overhead hoist. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 











For Sale! 


Strictly Up-to-Date 
Double-Cutting 
Band Mill 


With horizontal and upright resaw attachment. 


10 Hour Capacity of 100M Feet 


Planing mill and shipping facilities 
for 10 cars per day. Excellent 
location in mountain district of 
British Columbia. Will sell plant 
and twenty years’ timber supply or 
will sell plant separate and sell tim- 
ber to be paid for as cut. 


Here’s an Excellent Opportunity for 
a Good Operator. 


For further particulars apply to 


**A 106” Care American Lumberman. 
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The FREX Mixer 


was especially designed to meet the requirements of the 
small contractor who builds concrete silos, culverts, 
basements, floors and other work wherea higher priced 
machine would not be justified. It has acapacity of 6 
cubic feet of loose materials or 5 cubic feet of mixed 
concrete per batch, and will thoroughly mix and dis- 
charge a batch of concrete in about 45 seconds. The 
Rex Mixer is driven by a Novo 2-H. P. Gasoline 
Engine, which, by test, has been proven to be the best 
outdoor engine made. 


Get Our Dealers’ 
Proposition Today 


There are many small contractors in your community 
that need the Red Mixer right now and there are 
many more who will want one as soon as Spring work 
begins. Get the agency for the Rex Mixer today and 
let those contractors know that you can supply them 
with the biggest value concrete mixer on the market. 
There’s good money in this for you. 





Ask for Bulletin No. 62-L Today. 


Chain Belt Company, 


724 Park St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
| Single room, double 
3 bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


Hotes la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


















| A Vivid Story 


ne nee ett of the life every lumberman 
Pe | GLORY OF THEPINES|| knows woven around atypical 
s ST gee lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


- | Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 

















mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1.25 


type,postpaid, 

















RI. WILLIAM C HALMERS COVERT 








American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 











RURAL TEACHERS’ HOMES 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
Describes Important Need 


There are more than 200,000 rural school districts in the 
United States and over 16,000,000 children of school age 
who live either in the country or in towns of less than 
2,500 population. In a few words Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston, superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of Washington, states a vital problem when she 
Says: 

The greatest problem in education today is the rural 
school. The greatest need is for teachers with initiative, 
leadership. experience, high ideas, character, broad sympa- 
thy and education. Where shall we get them? 

The above statement with the quotation from Mrs. 
Preston are found in the opening paragraphs of ‘‘ Teach- 
ers’ Cottages,’’ a pamphlet prepared by R. 8. Kellogg, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in codperation with the United States Bureau of 
Education, and published by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Chicago. This pamphlet, which 
is of exceptional interest, goes on to say that in a large 
number of these school districts it is absolutely impos- 
sible to secure and keep teachers of the character so 
well described by Mrs. Preston. Practically one-third of 
the rural teachers in the United States have had no pro- 
fessional preparation for their work. In South Dakota, 
Kansas, Texas and Wisconsin there are over 18,000 rural 
teachers who have not had even a partial high school 
education. Of 9,883 teachers in one and two room rural 
schools in Missouri during 1910 and 1911 only fifty-five 
had taught six or more consecutive years in the same 
location. 

The pamphlet points out the injustice of this combina- 
tion of circumstances since nearly 60 percent of the chil- 
dren of school age in the United States are in the rural 
district. Moreover, in the city schools are manual train- 
ing for the boys, domestic science for the girls, labora- 
tory equipments of many kinds and the best teachers 
that can be secured. The ordinary country school has 
but little more equipment than it had twenty-five years 
ago, which makes it doubly important that this lack 
of equipment be compensated for by teachers with more 
attractive personality, better training and greater re- 
sourcefulness. A. C. Monahan, of the United States 
Bureau of Mducation, brings out another phase of this 
question when he says that, as a rule, the condition of the 
building and equipment is a good indication of the in- 
structional work of the school, and that high grade 
teuching reacts upon the material equipment and its 
influence is sooner or later felt by the school directors 
and by the school patrons and results in a general im- 
provement of the material facilities. 

Although in the usual country school district no resi- 
dence is supposed to be beyond walking distance from 
the school house it is largely a matter of chance as to 
whether any of the scattered farm houses are close 
enough to the school to be convenient for the teacher and 
still more a matter of chance as to whether a farm house 
so located has room enough to care for a teacher or has 
oceupants who desire a boarder. A good teacher must 
spend considerable time each evening upon school work, 
and for this a quiet, comfortable room is essential. 
Often if the teacher insists upon such a room in the 
house where she is boarding she is considered ‘‘stuck 
up’’ or if she gets a room by herself it is often un- 
heated and in cold weather too uncomfortable for study- 
ing. If she is forced to spend her entire time in the 
living room with the rest of the family she not only has 
no opportunity to prepare properly for her school duties 
but is also likely to be drawn into neighborhood gossip 
and factional disputes. 

In remedying this curious defect of the rural school 
system the State of Washington has taken the lead with 
a simple solution, which is of especial interest to lum- 
bermen. This solution is the ‘‘teacher’s cottage’’ or 
‘“teacherage,’’ which is a permanent residence for the 
teacher built near, or in combination with, the school 
house. The practice of providing teachers with suit- 
able residences although new in America is old else- 
where, having long been the custom in England, the 
Scandinavian countries, Germany, France, Denmark and 
Switzerland. 

Several pages of this pamphlet are occupied with un- 
usually interesting and instructive matter, including 
sketches of schoolhouses and school grounds in Europe 
and data gathered by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation relative to the building, maintenance, use and 
operation of teachers’ houses in European countries. 

Relative to the planning and building of such homes 
for teachers, the bulletin says that special attention 
should be paid to details of arrangement since the teacher, 
or teacher’s wife, will often do her own work. Among 
the essential features of such a home are a good water 
supply, a cheap but effective method of sewage disposal, 
and, if possible, a bath room. Of the materials of which 
the cottage should be built the booklet says in part: 

The cottage should be built of the materials most available 
in each locality and best adapted to its needs. These are 
easily ascertained upon consultation with the nearest lumber 
dealer or building supply man. The exterior may well con- 
sist of drop siding, rustic boarding, or drop shingles, the 
interior trim of either hard or softwoods, and the floors of 
hardwood or rift-sawed softwood, which will wear for a long 
time without spliatering. The extericr should always be kept 
well painted so as to make an attractive appearance and to 
preserve the structure. The interior trim should be stained 
rather than painted in order to bring out the beauty of the 
woodwork, and harmonious schemes of color and decoration 
should be worked out to secure an agreeable, homelike 
atmosphere. 

Such homes for teachers should also be planned so that 
they may become natural centers of community develop- 
ment and be in themselves object lessons of good taste and 
careful planning in home building. 





Several pages of the booklet are devoted to plans and 
sketches of model cottages for teachers while there is «so 
an unusually clear deseription of the possibilities of the 
teacher’s cottage as a social center. The latter pages of 
the pamphlet are devoted to a resume of what has been 
done in the various States along this line, and the last 
page contains a list of some of the more important 
articles that have been written on this subject that will 
be found valuable as references to those seeking further 
information upon the subject. 


CHEMISTRY SUPPORTS LUMBERING 


Laboratory Work Largely Increases Bypro- 
ducts of Wood 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 12.—‘‘ What Chemistry Has Done 
to Aid the Utilization of Wood’’ is the subject of a 
paper recently presented before the American Chemical 
Society by S. F. Acree, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. Most people are not fully aware of the extent to 
which forest products industries are affected by chemical 
investigations, although increases in the values of by- 
products have stimulated interest along this line. 

The distillation of waste hardwoods is now one of the 
most important industries in the country. There are over 
ten plants in operation in which about 1,200,000 cords 
of wood are distilled annually. The chief products are 
charcoal, acetic acid, wood alcohol, wood oils and wood 
tars. The laboratory is continuallly working to increase 
the yields of these valuable products with considerable 
sucecess. Acetic acid is utilized for the production of 
such substances as mordants for dyes, acetanilide, and 
sugar of lead. Acetone, one of the byproducts, is used 
to the extent of 3,000,000 gallons yearly in the manu- 
facture of chloroform, photographic films, and especially 
explosives. 

Wood alcohol is one of the most striking illustrations 
of the value of chemistry in the utilization of a waste 
wood product. The 10,000,000 gallons of wood alcohol 
produced in this country are used for making celluloid 
and similar products, dyestuffs, denatured alcohol, films, 
formaldehyde, artificial leather, varnishes and many 
other substances. Europe uses nearly as much wood 
alcohol as America but chiefly for making formaldehyde 
and dyes. A substitute for wood alcohol in preparing 
dyes has not yet been discovered. Although wood alcohol 
is a poison when taken internally, yet when the objection- 
able properties are removed it becomes one of the sub- 
stances necessary for the production of formaldehyde, 
one of the most valuable substances for the protection 
of health. It is used universally for protection against 
contagious diseases and is prescribed by the United 
States and State govérnments for disinfecting seeds. It 
is also used in the preparation of various dyes. 

Hardwood tars have received little attention as yet 
but there are large possibilities for their use as a pre- 
servative, of wood, particularly with the insufficient pro- 
duction of coal tar creosote. 

The importance of ethyl aleohol is emphasized by the 
fact that the taxes on distilled spirits and fermented 
liquors in 1913 amounted to $223,000,000, which is about 
65 percent of the total internal revenue. Research work 
conducted by the Du Pont Powder Company and the 
Forest Products Laboratory has increased the brightness 
of the outlook. It is now estimated that it is possible 
to manufacture ethyl alcohol from sawdust at a price 
which would allow it to compete with the production of 
ethyl alcohol from molasses. Especially important is the 
discovery by the laboratory that western larch contains 
about 10 percent of a galactan yielding only galactose. 
If fermentation methods can be devised for the commer- 
cial conversion of galactose into ethyl alcohol, the western 
larch butts, which are at present waste material, will 
become a very cheap source of alcohol. The increased 
efficiency of alcohol at high pressures in internal com- 
bustion engines may thus place this material in a posi- 
tion where it can compete with gasoline when this be- 
comes scarcer. In the light of the recent rise in the 
price of gasoline the introduction of a possible cheaper 
competitor is highly significant. 

The distillation of softwoods has yielded such products 
as turpentine, rosin, pine oils and charcoal. Wood pulp 
is now used for making men’s summer clothes, papers 
of all kinds, binder twine, sacks, filter papers and rugs, 
and especially ‘‘viscose,’’? a substance used in the man- 
ufacture of fabrics such as artificial silk hosiery, neck- 
ties and cloth. Cellulose can be made from certain woods, 
and is used extensively in explosives. Wood flour is used 
in making certain grades of linoleum and is cheaper 
than cork. Particularly important is the growth of the 
wood preservation industry in recent years. In the pres- 
ervation of ties, poles, heavy timbers ete. over 100,000,000 
gallons of coal-tar creosote, water-gas creosote and other 
substances have been used. The Forest Products Lab- 
oratory has made investigations on the analysis of creo- 
sotes together with tests of the toxicity toward wood- 
destroying fungi, and these researches have shown that 
great improvements could be made in the preservation 
of wood by the use of better specifications and methods 
of treatment. 








ONE or the commercial agents of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce reports that the superin- 
tendent of a tramway and power company in Brazil 
desires to receive c. i. f. quotations on seasoned white 
ash, 4 by 4%4 by 10 feet; seasoned white oak of the same 
dimensions; and first and second grade white ash and 
white oak boards 4x4 feet. The timber must be thor- 
oughly dried. The man also desires to receive catalogs 
relative to car fixtures and railway supplies. Those in- 
terested should address the Chief of Bureau, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to Daily Con- 
sular Report No. 17,847. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








JANUARY EXFORTS SHOW GAIN 


sALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 14.—The statement of Baltimore 
exports of lumber and logs for January holds out much 
that will afford satisfaction to the exporters. It tends 
to indicate that December, 1915, marked almost low tide 
in the foreign movement, and that a continuance of the 
gains made may be expected, suggesting also that the 
shipments were allowed to drop about as low in December 
as they could go, and that the absolute needs of the 
countries open to the American shippers are now assert- 
ing themselves. Most of the items on the list show mate- 
rial gains, the result being not only a big advance over 
December, 1915, but also a considerable gain over the 
corresponding month in last year. The comparative 
statement is as follows: 








—1916— —1915— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
; Riekery........ 55,000 ft. $ 1,655 76,000ft. $ 2,773 
LOGS, WElNUt. ....00 3,000 ft. 148 53,000 ft. 3,920 
Logs, all others..... ot a ees 14,000 ft. 425 
Boards, gum... . 121,000 ft. 4,941 AR RRO ee 
BOAVOQS;. DEN .6.6-5 10.6% <4 937,000 ft. 35,460 725,000 ft. 24,243 
Boards, short leaf 
ME Boecannasneccs 120,000 ft. 3,990 50,000 ft. 1,860 
Boards, all other pine 17,000 ft. 1,094 saitetcs. 86 eeeaceraie 
Roard, spruce....... 40,000 ft. 1,600 42,000 ft. 1,470 
Boards, poplar...... 195,000 ft. 6,856 114,000 ft. 5,185 
Boards, all others...214,000 ft. 10,505 348,000 ft. 15,380 
Rallroad tiles. .....<. eee) ° eats 60 
BROOKS, BOK... 54600 << he 17,036 Beare cosets 
Shooks, all others... mie 8 8 svetates 779 857 
PEO E  55 5 GS a4 iano 6 46,336 6,240 49,468 3,075 
TICRTINER 6s os o06 <8 eaten 750 Pe ere 
Lumber, all others... aaa 3,258 7,975 
(OPINED: osc ccc e's fistete MEO eters: (Tc ue 
WUPNIEUTO oa: csa0.8 <5 cine 2,470 228 
Wood, manufactures 
ME ca cisie aes pers 0 Sates 28,528 so 8 6,839 
TWMEE. ssacecuaecd $124,806 $ 74,290 
—™ 





IMPROVEMENT IN MEXICAN TRADE RELA- 
TIONS AWAITED 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 14.—With suitable bottoms for 
shipping almost impossible to obtain, and the ports 


_along the Gulf coast as congested as they have been for 


the last two and a half months, lumber shippers have been 
foreed to turn to the rail lines to carry their orders 
across the continent. In order to do this they are pay- 
ing a rate of 331% cents or $15 a thousand, and appar- 
ently doing it gladly. Last week the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company shipped 2,000,000 feet of various mate- 
rials to the east by rail, and it is understood that other 
orders are being placed in this manner. The coastwise 
business is reported very good, and the heavy demand 
can only be satisfied by rail shipments, despite the heavy 
tolls. 

The export business is again quiet, but lumbermen are 
looking forward again to an early reopening of the 
Mexican field. It is probable that some large orders 
could be placed from the southern republic if suitable 
terms and eredit can be arranged for, as the lumber 
people want to be assured of payment. Several inquiries 
have come from the oil sections of Mexico and orders 
for ties from Cuba. 

Efforts to secure additional ship service for the port 
of Houston are being made. C. C. Bradenbaugh, man- 
ager for the Central Coal & Coke Company, stated that 
it has 1,000,000 feet of lumber ready to be placed 
if the necessary bottoms could be secured and that 
owing to the congestion at Galveston many shippers would 
prefer to use the Houston ship channel. 

The city of Houston disposed of its bond issue last 
week at a good premium. Of the amount received, nearly 
$1,000,000 will be used in harbor improvements. 

Export and coastwise shipments from the port of 
Galveston and the subports of Houston, Port Bolivar and 
Texas City for the week ended Saturday were as follows: 

For New York: per steamship Nueces—3,863 pieces of 
lumber, value not specified. 


For Liverpool: per steamship Defender—6,000 pieces 
staves, value not specified. 





TOTAL EMBARGO IS FEARED 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 15.—A lack of bottoms is 
ivinging distress to the lumber shippers, and still more 
distress to the buyers, who are apparently willing to pay 
any price for lumber. Only two boats are now carrying 
lumber out of Tampa and these are taking only about 
50,000 feet a week, whereas the actual requirements are 
normally 1,500,000 a week. A total embargo is looked 
for by the Tampa lumber shippers in a few days. The 
steamship companies plying out of Jacksonville also are 
hauling but a fraction of the normal lumber offerings. 
While no formal embargo has yet been applied, one of 
the companies has substantially applied an embargo by 
raising the freight rates on coastwise lumber about $2 
«. thousand. 


LACK OF BOTTOMS HAMPERS TRADE 


MosILE, ALA., Feb. 14.—The export market is ham- 
pered by a lack of tonnage, both sail and steam, and 
ship brokers report that it is next to impossible to char- 
ter anything in the shape of a vessel. Skip brokers say 
that there is not a sailing vessel to be obtained at any 
price and charters are ‘‘out of sight.’? The Bahamas 
Timber Company has chartered seven schooners, three for 
‘wo trips and the remainder for one trip. This concern 
iad recently to turn down the offer of a contract to fur- 
ish 2,000,000 feet of timber and lumber a month, because 
of inability to secure the bottoms for its transportation. 
(he seareity of sailing craft for transatlantic service has 
caused a scarcity of the same craft for operation in the 
‘ulf and Cuban trade, and in many instances vessels 
recently purchased to carry lumber and timber have paid 
tor themselves after one trip. 








The demand for crossties continues unabated and one 
of the big tie-exporting concerns is advertising for addi- 
tional tie cutters. Saturday afternoon the British steam- 
ship Tiara left this port for the United Kingdom, with 
a cargo of crossties, loaded for the Elder-Dempster Com- 
pany. 

The Belgian steamship Leopold II, now loading in this 
harbor with crossties by the C. W. Hempstead Lumber 
Company, has been requisitioned by the Belgian Govern- 
ment. Its cargo of crossties, which it is loading at the 
municipal docks here, is consigned to the committee in 
charge of the distribution of funds and supplies to the 
suffering people of that war-stricken country. 

The American schooner Frances Sawyer sailed last 
week for Fort de France, Martinique, with 310,000 feet 
of yellow pine lumber. 





WATER SHIPMENTS LIMITED 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 12.—Water shipments are 
limited. The E. K. Wood Lumber Company this week 
shipped a small cargo to Peru by steamer Cuzco and 
early in March the steamer Colusa is due to arrive to 
receive about 350,000 feet for that country. 

A report prepared by District Agent J. A. Miller, of 
the Great Northern Railway, credits Bellingham with 
1915 water shipments amounting to 59,800,000 feet of 
lumber, 36,307,000 shingles and 4,656,000 lath. Of this 
amount the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped 36,- 
993,000 feet of lumber, 3,385,000 lath and 36,307,000 
shingles. The E. K. Wood Lumber Company shipped 
21,857,000 feet of lumber and 1,271,000 lath. The Morri- 
son Mill Company shipped 500,000 feet. Among the des- 
tinations of these totals were: New York, 12,349,000 
feet of lumber and 6,409,000 shingles; Boston, 2,917,- 
000 feet of lumber and 6,062,000 shingles; Honolulu, 
3,000,000 feet of lumber and 1,097,000 shingles; Peru, 
3,986,000 feet of lumber; South Africa, 476,000 feet of 
lumber; United Kingdom, 16,865,000 feet. June led 
with shipments of 12,455,000 feet and December made 
the poorest showing with 1,862,000 feet. 





NEW STEAMSHIP LINE INCORPORATED 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—Peter D. Milloy, of New 
York, and H. M. Williams, a local ship broker, have 
filed articles of incorporation of the Oriental-Alliance 
Steamship Company, with the capital stock placed at $5.- 
000,000. Mr. Milloy has been here several weeks and 
says that he has seven or eight steamers available for 
operation between Portland and ports in China and 
Japan. He says if the merchants will furnish the freight 
the company will supply the steamers. Mr. Williams will 
have management of the affairs here. he first sailing 
will be announced soon. Lumbermen are intensely inter- 
ested in the project for if carried out it will mean car- 
riers that are greatly needed at present. 





AVAILABLE CRAFT COMMAND HIGH PRICES 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 12.—The scarcity of deep 
sea tonnage for lumber freighting is still causing pur- 
chases of steamers at very high prices and the charter- 
ing of vessels at rates which would have been considered 
prohibitive a year or two ago. 

The steamer Olson g¢ Mahony of the Olson & Mahony 
line has just been sold to the Compagnie du Boleo of 
Santa Rosalia for $220,000. The sale of the steamer by 
the local firm is a good example of the high prices 
which are now obtained for serviceable steamers. The 
transaction was negotiated through representatives of the 
S. HE. Slade Lumber Company, which has the steamer 
chartered at the present time. It is en route from 
Nanaimo to Santa Rosalia with a cargo of lumber. 
It is not known in what service the big French mining 
company will place the vessel, but it is probable that it 
will continue to run into this port. The Olson § Mahony 
is one of the finest vessels of its type operating on the 
Coast, and is 220 feet long. 

The Independent Steamship Company bas sold the 
steel steamer Aroline to the Pacific Alaska Navigation 
Company for $300,000, thereby realizing a profit of nearly 
$100,000, it is said. 

The Pacific Commercial Company has obtained a char- 
ter to the American schooner J. W. Clise for a trip to 
New Zealand at a rate of 95s. The American schooner 
Blakeley was obtained to carry lumber from Puget Sound 
to Australia under private terms. Steamer Solano has 
been fixed for the trip from North Pacific to Balboa, 
p. t. 

Among the lumber charters reported are two secured 
by the Australian Government as follows: Schooner 
H. K. Hall, from North Pacific to Sydney, April-May 
1917 loading, at 100s; schooner W. H. Talbot, from North 
Pacifie to Sydney, February-March 1917 loading, at 100s. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound 
or British Columbia to Sydney, 100s to 102s 6d; to Mel- 
bourne, 110s to 115s; to Callao, 95s to 97s 6d; to Valpa- 
raiso, f. 0., 100s (2s 6d less direct); to South Africa, 
200s; to United Kingdom, direct port, 225s, nominally. 





FOREIGN MOVEMENT IS EASIER 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Feb. 8.—There has been a little ease- 
ment in the foreign shipments of lumber from Savannah 
during the last two weeks, the totals for the season 
showing now at nearly 10,000,000 feet. A number of 
foreign vessels heretofore carrying munitions and other 
supplies to Russia have recently been put in the over- 
seas service from southern ports, which affords a chance 
































































Lester W. David 
Lumber Company 


has been organized by Mr. Lester W. 
David and Mr. U. K. Swift. This 
company will do a general lumber 
and shipping business. 


The headquarters of the company 
are located at 544-548 Henry Bldg., 
Seattle, where we will be pleased to 
welcome any of our friends and 
members of the lumber fraternity. 


’ We thank you. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Lester W. David, 
President. 
U. K. Swift, 
Vice Pres. 
and Mer. 



























TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“Tue Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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for some movement of lumber in conjunction with cot- 
ton and its products and naval stores. 

During the season about 30,000,000 feet have been 
shipped to coastwise markets through this part, nearly 
half of this amount having been consigned to New York 
alone. This is considerably less than the average normal 
shipment, but the fact that freight vessels are making 
the port more freely has given the trade an upward 
swing that is very satisfying. 

Prices remain without material change, the levels 
being considered proportionate when taken in considera- 
tion with recently prevailing conditions. The state of 
the market has been improving gradually for some 
months. The scarcity of carrying vessels is now the main 
stumbling block in the way of normal coastwise ship- 
ments. Excessive freight rates of course are still ham- 
pering foreign shipments. 

The market still continues to be brisk for timber prop- 
erties. Sales of this sort are reported almost daily. The 
milling interests are taking on these properties in expec- 
tation of future needs. Considerable speculation in of- 
ferings of this sort have also developed. Dealers are 




















Yard and 
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Stocks 


1128 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg., SPOKANE, WASH.‘ 
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Sandpoint, Idaho 
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INQUIRIES 
Still the 


Favorite in D 00 RS 


No matter what the fellow says who has 
the other kind to sell, you and your cus- 
tomers know there’s no doors like 


The Good Old-Fashioned 
WHITE PINE DOORS 


Ours are the kind the trade in the Middle 
West and East has used for a half-century. 
Just the thing for white enamel finish. 


We also manufacture W. P. K. D. 
Window and Door Frames and new 
bright moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


“ B vmcrrsony Ay Co. SPOKANE, WASH. 








1303 Old National ~~ 


Chas. A. Weiss Idaho White 
Bank Building | Western Pine 








SPOKANE, - WASH. Good Grades Prompt Shipments 





taking options on everything that looks good with a view 
to unloading on the millers. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 14.—Export figures for January 
for the customs district of Georgia show an increase of 
more than $2,000,000. The figures for January are 
$5,746,143, while those for December were slightly in 
excess of $3,000,000. Lumber and wood products were 
represented in the exports as follows: 


Rosin (barrels of 280 posnde). OO) (a eer $315,687 
Spirits of turpentine, 394,922 gallons............. 217,192 

WED. CET, B00 PORE se 56 5.0.5 0 0 00i0'0.0:0'0 0 0:00 sine 4,415 
Sawn timber, 1,592,000 feet............ccceeeees 84,265 
SE RS ERR dc os oo la Gre Wei seg. 40 6 obo /s 425 BS 22,226 
All manufactures Of WOO. .....ccccocccccccccccce 5,734 





JANUARY SHOWS DECLINE IN EXPORTS 


New Or.EANS, La., Feb. 15.—The following summary 
of lumber and kindred exports, via New Orleans, for 
January is compiled from the custom house records: 





Logs and timber: Feet. Value. 
RRICKOPT BOR 6 056s 6s 300k ss 92,000 $ 1,510 
WVOINDE BORE ons dices share 5,000 2,465 
J SS eee 327,000 9,036 
Sawed pine timber......... 188,000 3,756 
$ 16,767 
Boards, deals and planks: 
IN os oo. by ie e255 48 3 Se ice 140,000 $ 4,512 
RNa KGa eyo otla wick a ee 356,000 10,190 
BR isla ico cheb kas noe 409,000 18,703 
PE sO isa haw a iat 4,127,000 104,588 
OS SS ee re 92,000 4,643 
UL 2 eee are 500,000 22,045 
5,624,000 164,681 
Railroad ties (pieces)........ 13,271 $ 7.430 
Shooks (bundles) ........... 45,187 18,744 
Biaves (H1lCS) 2 oy. 0 os cae sss 1,028,128 109,260 
JOSS OTS? (yO) Sener a ee or a oe 127 
Manufactures (value) ............... 45,389 
A Se COTS eS ae es 7,043 
190,144 
eS ES) Eee Ta eT he ee eS $371,592 





By countries and value, the distribution was: 

Denmark, $10,653; France, $1,704; Italy, $10,803; Nor. 
way, $3,253; Portugal, $65,224; Spain, $15,196 Swedeu, 
$10,34 ; United Kingdom, $78,128; British Honduras, $1,066 ; 
Costa Rica, $1,580; Guatemala, $2,069; Honduras, $12,345 ; 
Nicaragua, $1,383; Panama, $31,977; Mexico, $64,576; Ja. 
Says $12,363 ; Cuba, $96,690; Colombia, $119; Ecuado:, 

By comparison with the December movement, whic! 
totalled $446,387, a decline in total:valuation is regis 
tered through January shipments of boards, while ship- 
ments of deals and plank exceeded those for Decembe,. 
The stave movement showed a material decline in valu: 
and volume, accounting for most of the slump. Cub: 
enjoys the unusual distinction of leading the list o! 
takers, with the United Kingdom second, Portugal third 
and Mexico a very close fourth. No movement to Ar- 
gentina or Brazil is shown. Mexico led in the imports 
of southern yellow pine with 1,588,000 feet, while Cuba 
took 951,000 feet, Panama 699,000, and Scotland and 
Ireland together 383,000. United Kingdom led the hard- 
wood takings with 1,078,000 feet, and Portugal, with 
235,000, and Denmark, with 208,000 feet, ranked second 
and third, respectively. 

For the week ended Saturday, the lumber and timber 
exports totalled a little over 1,000,000 feet, exceeding the 
offshore shipments of the preceding week. In addition 
there were cleared 45,140 bundles box shooks, 208,781 
staves, 6,352 crossties and 1,995 hardwood logs, the last 
named being moved by the steamship Janeta for Glasgow, 
and constituting the feature of the week’s movement. 
Of the lumber cleared Central America took 590,000 feet, 
United Kingdom 351,000 and Mexico 72,000. Parcel 
shipments of staves represented the only movement to 
Continental ports, although six steamships cleared for 
European destinations without lumber or forest products 
on their manifests. There moved coastwise to New York 
200,000 feet lumber, 32,997 bundles of box material and 
1,068 crossties. 

The export market still finds exorbitant ocean rates 
the predominant factor and for that reason continues 
comparatively quiet. 





SOUTH REPORTS FLOOD 


WATERS TO BE FALLING 





Critical Stage Said to Be Passed, Although 
age Is 


Some Points Are Still Menaced—Log Short- 
Foreseen 





FLOOD PASSES DANGER STAGE 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 12.—As a result of the heavy 
rains along the upper river the Ohio River at Evans- 
ville started to rise again today and passed the dan- 
ger line of 35 feet within a few hours. It is the fifth 
rise in the river during the last nine weeks but no 
damage is looked for as this level is expected to con- 
tinue but a few days. The highest stage reached by 
the river since the first of the year was 42.6 feet which 
was recorded about three weeks ago. 





DANGER POINT OF FLOOD IS PASSED 

MemMpPHIs, TENN., Feb. 15.—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis has fallen .6 feet during the last twenty-four 
hours and the gage this morning showed a reading of 
41.1 feet. This is the heaviest fall so far recorded in 
that period since the crest of the rise reached Memphis 
some days ago and the belief is that the water will 
recede rapidly, not only at Memphis but also between 
Memphis and Helena. 

There have been no breaks reported in the levee sys- 
tem protecting either Arkansas or Mississippi from high 
waters in the Mississippi River but a strenuous fight has 
been made necessary in order to save the levees below 
Greenville, Miss. The highest water ever recorded is 
shown at Vicksburg and Natchez, and it is stated on 
good authority that it will require the most strenuous 
efforts to prevent the waters from lapping over or 
breaking through the levees below Greenville. Planters, 
lumbermen and owners of timberlands and other forms 
of property in the threatened area are lending every 
possible assistance and lumber and sand bags are rushed 
to points where weakness is threatened. ; 

Locally the situation has begun to improve with the 
receding of the waters. None of the plants which were 
forced to close down by the flood have been able to 
resume operations yet but it is suggested that some of 
them will be able to do so as soon as the stage goes below 
39 feet. Some will not be able to start until the river is 
back to about 36 feet, but by that time all of them will 
be able to run, provided they are able to secure the neces- 
sary raw material. There has been no increase in the 
number of logs received here recently and it is the ques- 
tion of log supply which will largely determine the 
amount of lumber produced in this section in the near 
future. There is so much overflow and back water 
throughout the valley States that logging operations are 
practically out of the question, and how long this con- 
dition will obtain will depend upon the character of the 
weather in the next fortnight and upon whether or not 
a new rise comes in on top of the one which has just 
passed. 

Conditions in northeastern and eastern Arkansas have 
greatly improved but the situation is still somewhat 
serious for southeastern Arkansas. The railroads have 
been able to repair their lines and to reéstablish service 
to most points in Arkansas, though some interference is 
still experienced in the counties just above the Louisiana 
line. Falling waters are reported in the case of all of 
the larger streams in Arkansas, though, as they approach 
the Mississippi and run up against the high water in 
that stream, the stage is still exceptionally high. The 
worst of the danger for the lower half of Mississippi and 
Arkansas is still ahead and considerable .uneasiness is 


felt among owners of timberlands and manufacturing 
enterprises in those portions of the valley. Some uneasi- 
ness is also entertained regarding what may happen to 
lumbermen and other interests in North Louisiana on 
both sides of the Mississippi. One small break in the 
Louisiana levee was reported this afternoon and a con- 
siderable area has been flooded as a result. 





AWAIT ARRIVAL OF CREST 

New OruEANS, La., Feb. 15—With the flood crest 
believed to be passing Vicksburg tonight, the levee forces 
and engineers in the lower reaches of the river are put- 
ting the finishing touches on their preparations for at- 
tack. Major Caples, commanding the army engineers 
in this district, went to Vicksburg last Friday and is 
coming down the river just ahead of the flood on a final 
inspection trip. Several thousand men are at work 
capping the levees, strengthening weak spots and watch- 
ing for trouble symptoms. From Baton Rouge to New 
Orleans the dikes are reported in good shape and con- 
sidered safe. On the Atchafalaya the situation is less 
satisfactory and a hard fight is on. Reports which 
reached here yesterday of a crevasse on the west bank 
of the Atchafalaya, below Melville, were denied today, 
but it is admitted that conditions at that particular 
point are bad. Melville is protected by back levees, but 
a break in that vicinity would inundate a considerable 
area, much of it timbered. 

The private levee protecting the sawmill plant of 
R. F. Learned & Son, at Natchez, Miss., gave way yes- 
sain morning, flooding a part of the Natchez water- 
ront. 

The customary reports of ‘‘sand boils,’’ ‘‘sloughing’’ 
and seepage are coming in from several points, but with 
material and labor well organized and promptly avail- 
able, these troubles are corrected at once and cause no 
uneasiness to seasoned flood-fighters. 

New high records were established at Vicksburg, where 
the gage registered 53.8 feet, and at Natchez, where it 
reached 53.4 feet. A record stage is indicated also for 
the Atchafalaya. The New Orleans gage stands today 
at 20.2 feet, almost two feet below the previous record 
stage, and the weather bureau’s forecast for the crest 
here still stands at 21.5. 

Monroe, La., reports that the Louis Werner Saw Mill 
Company’s plant on Lake Cheniere has temporarily 
closed down, because of back water from the Ouachita, 
and it is expected that the Grayling Lumber Company 
will be compelled to follow suit, the tracks of the 
Monroe & Southwestern railroad being inundated by 
back water. - 


WANT PERMANENT FORESTRY BUREAU 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 14.—A meeting of the executive 
committee and vice presidents of the Texas Forestry 
Association will be held in Houston March 20 for the 
purpose of meeting the State forester, J. H. Foster. At 
the same time, the date and place for the holding of the 
next annual convention will be announced and a plan of 
work and membership campaign will be outlined. 

As the appropriation made by the last legislature will 
only carry the office for a period of two years, the asso- 
ciation intends to conduct a campaign for the permanent 
establishment of the office of State forester. 
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FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ 








NEW MACHINE FOR PLANING AND FLOORING 
MILLS 


fhe M. Garland Company, of Bay City, manufacturer 

of sawmill, elevating, conveying and special machinery, 
s just placed on the market a new machine which will 

be of interest to owners and operators of planing and 
flooring mills. This machine is a combination self-feed- 
ing rip saw and utility edger and has a special attach- 
ment in the front table for carrying the pieces through 
straight regardless of their shape. As indicated in the 
a companying illustration, A and B are stationary saws, 
C is a movable saw working outward almost constantly, 
if desired, by quarter inches, to a distance of 12 inches 








SELF-FEEDING RIP-SAW AND EDGER 


from the inside saw. D is a movable guide, which also 
moves instantly, and by quarter inches, to a distance of 
6 inches from the inside saw. E and F are the handles 
with which to operate the guide and saw. 

A power feed chain which has steel spuds inserted at 
intervals is indicated in the illustration by G. The idea 
is to hold the board and absolutely prevent it from moving 
in any direction except forward. As these spuds are set 
in line with the stationary saw, the saw kerf cuts out any 
marks that may be left by them. Because this feed is 
carried by a separate race, it may be lowered below the 
level of the table, H, instantly by handle, I. By remov- 
ing any one of the saws not desired, the mechanism may 
be converted into a double saw machine in a few minutes. 

The company reports that it has orders for three of 
these self-feeding machines, two lath mill equipments, 
one 7-foot band resaw, forty live rolls, one silo stock 
trimmer, a stave equalizer, a paving block plant, and a 
ready- -cut-house trimmer and an electric freight elevator 
and in addition that it is machining several hundred 
parts for automobiles. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOG DESCRIBES 
LOADERS 


Motor trucks and horse drawn vehicles can be a 
source of actual profit only when they are in opera- 
tion. Time spent in loading and unloading is time 
wasted and lost. These facts are so evident that 
retail lumbermen who handle coal, coke, sand, gravel, 
sawdust, shavings and other loose material, can 
hardly fail to be interested in any mechanism that 
reduces the time required to load and unload these 
materials. Catalog No. 250 entitled ‘‘Wagon and 
Truck Loaders,’’ issued by the Link-Belt Company, 
of Chicago, contains illustrations and descriptions 
of a large variety of wagon and truck loaders. 
Among those described are models designed espe- 


No. 2 PORTABLE RIP AND SWING CROSS-CUT SAW RIG 





cially for hard coal, for soft coal, for coke, for sand and 
for gravel; models that are self-propelling and models that 
are not self-propelling. Some especially interesting photo- 
graphs show the manner in which these loaders are 
shipped on freight cars. 

The catalog, which is clearly printed on handsome 
paper, contains a great deal of valuable information 
and shows a careful study by the company, of different 
conditions and problems confronting retail dealers. 

The company is also circulating a booklet by Henry 
J. Edsall, of Philadelphia, Pa., entitled ‘‘Insuring the 
Coal Supply. ’? Tn his synopsis the author says: 

The storage of coal is insurance against either excessive 
fuel prices or a shutdown. Certain precautions must be ob- 
served in stocking bituminous coal, and the means to be em- 
ployed will vary widely with circumstances, each installation 
being a separate problem. Many varieties of stocking and 
reclaiming apparatus are here described. 

The text of the booklet itself, aided by numerous pho- 
tographs, drawings and plans, describes a number of the 
methods used to store a reserve supply of coal, a subject 
that is of especial interest just now when so much uncer- 
tainty exists as to the possible outcome of the controversy 
between operators and miners over the demands that have 
been made by the latter. 





SECURING EFFICIENCY IN A RETAIL YARD 


In few lines of business is it now as easy to make 
what are considered fair profits as it was formerly, 
and in this connection the retail lumber business is no 
exception. Only by strict economy and careful at- 
tention to details—in other words the practice of ef- 
ficiency—can the average retail lumberman hope to 
make the returns on his investment to which he is 
rightfully entitled. 

Around nearly every lumber yard there is a great 
deal of lumber in the shape of short lengths and split 
pieces wasted during the course of a year, which ma- 
terial if saved and converted into salable stock would 
swell to a considerable extent the profits of the yard. 
Another expense that a majority of the retail yards 
have to meet is the ripping and cutting of stock to 
special sizes. Usually it is necessary to send these 
little ‘‘jags’’ of material to a planing mill to have 
this work done, and as there are usually only a few 
pieces the planing mill must necessarily charge a 
higher price for the work than it would if there was 
a full load or several loads of the material. Also 
the time of a man and team must be taken into 
consideration, all of which is an expense that must 
be borne by the yards, for if it were charged to the 
customer on these few pieces he would strenuously 
object and a valuable customer would no doubt be 
lost. Therefore, this loss is borne with the hope that 
it may be made up on some other bill, but it seldom 
is, and, as a result, during the course of a year most 
yards lose a great many dollars in this way. 

Recently a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN visited the Garfield Park yard of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of which Charles T. Clark is manager, 
in order to learn how these losses, that a majority of 
lumbermen figure are inevitable—simply incident to the 
business—are prevented. This yard is operated in a 








RIPPING 


highly efficient manner. 

Located just behind the big shed 
and operated by a motor, was one 
of the Oshkosh Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s No. 2 portable rip and swing 
cross-cut saw rigs. This machine 
was working up all broken and 
split lumber into merchantable stock, 
and also saving expense of hav- 
ing a planing mill do the cutting 
and ripping, as well as the time of a 
man and team in hauling the stock 
to and from the planing mill. 

Mr. Clark said that he simply could 
not get along without this machine, 
adding, ‘‘The initial cost was small 
and the saving in one year would 
pay for the machine several times. 
Besides with this machine we are 
able to render our customers better 
and quicker service.’’ This im- 
proved service is something that goes 
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*The articles B gor procne in this de- 
artment in behalf of products advertised 
oo haw g AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are deSig- 

“advertisements” in conformity 
with the Postal Act of August 24, 1912. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Boosting 
Trade Is Easy 


when the goods you sell are marked 





sO a customer can identify them 
when he wants more—as are ours. 


: t 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVEBRETT. WASH. 


This stamp appears on all our 


Vertical e e 
Gan Fir Flooring 
Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


Generai Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. PW ERETT, WASH> 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





There’s Profit 
In Quality 
Mill Work 


A when you buy it right. 
We’ve simplified buying for 
you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


*““Woco’’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Stepping or Batten. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 





Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 
take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Let us know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
ew York and new England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, + 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
¥.4 ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
: 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ope Reguenentntive, 
+ Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 


H. S. OSGOOD, 


W. S. NURENBURG, 


RED cise DOSTS 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., ssonmtit B65. 
&. 








“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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American Trading Comemaii | 


244 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Redwood 


For Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Shingles, address: 
American Trading Co., 1423 National Realty Building, 














Tacoma, Washington. 
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Port Osford 
CEDAR 


should be in every retail yard in the 
country— it’s the big value lumber today for 


it offers you dealers a large number of sales 
that are impossible with other kinds of lumber. It is 
unexcelled for boats, planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, 
car flooring, interior finish, crating material, mouldings, 
cut-up stock, etc. 


For complete information, prices, etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 











_ door needs. 














Redwood 


offers the shrewd manufacturer many 
advantages not possible in other woods. 
For color, grain and _ easy-working 
qualities it is unequaled. Buy it right 
by buying of 


a e 

The Pacific Lumber Company 

OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 

3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - = - - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - - - - - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - - - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











a long way toward keeping customers satisfied and holding 
their trade. Mr. Clark also said—and this was quite 
noticeable—that with this machine to work up the ac- 
cumulated odds and ends he was able to keep the yard 


in much better shape regarding general appearance than 


aol 


before the machine was installed. As a matter of fact, 
no retail yard that desires to decrease its expense aud 
increase its profits should be without one of these Oshkos) 
Manufacturings Company’s No. 2 portable rip and swing 
cross cut saw rigs. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





The sash and door business throughout the country 
is naturally still in a hesitating mood, but there is a 
feeling that there will be a fine building season this 
spring. However, there will not be any considerable 
activity for a month or six weeks yet.. Local dealers 
at the various leading cities report that outside com- 
petition does not appear to be so strong this year as 
before. A considerable volume of stock doors is be- 
ing turned out. Cincinnati reports a little more activ- 
ity than other points, the local mills there being well 
supplied with orders. The Queen City looks forward 
to a large volume of building this spring and the 
sash and door trade expects to enjoy a big volume of 
business throughout the season. Kansas City reports 
a good volume of figuring and most of the figuring 
being done will develop into real orders, it is expected. 
Higher prices asked for materials required by the sash 
and door trade naturally have produced firmer prices 
in the trade, which is true not only at Kansas City 
but at other points. On the Pacific coast it is reported 
that bad weather conditions have subsided and busi- 
ness is getting back to normal. While most of the 
mills there report considerable activity a higher range 
of prices would be welcome. The white pine door fac- 
tories in the Sierras are still somewhat handicapped 
by the recent storms. At the Twin Cities, while there 
is a prospect for fine trade, things are still a bit slow. 
At the eastern points such as Baltimore and Buffalo 
dealers report that while not much activity is ex- 
pected for several weeks yet, prices are firm and a 
good volume of business is in sight. 


The midweek mild weather in Chicago added a tone 
of hopefulness to the trade, although no really great 
activity is expected for the next six weeks. The 
spring building season will have to arrive before the 
sash and door houses will be turning out their cus- 
tomary amount of stuff. Local sash and door people 
are still in a very optimistic frame of mind, because 
a big building season is expected in Chicago this 
spring. The local jobbing houses doing trade out- 
side also report prospects very good and as soon as 
the house building business starts full activity is ex- 
pected. There is some business prevailing in stock 
doors. A considerable amount of sugar and white 
pine is reported to be moving for the local sash and 
All the sash and door business is being 
taken by the sash and door houses on a higher price 
basis, which is due chiefly to material of all kinds being 
up in price. 

Not much is doing as yet with the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul factories on spring business, but there is 
every prospect of a fine trade later on. Building per- 
mits promise a good start in the cities. Country de- 
mand is somewhat problematical, but all indications 
are for a better spring than for two or three years. 
Not much business will develop in the country until 
spring arrives. 

Oshkosh manufacturers expect an unusually busy 
season, basing their forecast on the number of in- 
quiries and specifications already on hand. In the 
meantime numerous less than carload lots of manu- 
factured product are being shipped, while architects 
promise a busy building season. 

At Baltimore, Md., calls for delivery will attain no 
real measure of urgency for another month or six 
weeks. Building is held back owing mainly to the 
prospect of more unfavorable weather. The,situation, 
however, is not less favorable than it has been and 
compares advantageously with that of a year ago. 
Prices are firmer and the competition is rather less ac- 
tive, with every prospect of an unusually large amount 
of construction work coming out. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade reports busi- 
ness as in much better shape than a year ago and 
some dealers say that they are doing 100 vercent bet- 
ter than at that time. Building permits indicate that 
work will be carried on extensively as soon as weather 
conditions are more favorable. Just now many 
projects are postponed. A good many>stock doors are 
turned out in expectation of spring trade. 

All mills in the Cincinnati district are operating 
at capacity and are supplied for months ahead with 
orders. Bookings are made at much better figures 
than were possible a year ago, and there is some dis- 
position not to figure so closely on the raw material. 
Some mills report having made a good recovery on 
their stock of regular sizes, but others say they have 
been so busy on special contracts that their stocks are 
far from what they should be at this time, when the 
building season is near. The indications are that Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity will enjoy as great activity in 
building lines this year as in 1915, with a greater part 
of the permits calling for wood construction. 

At Kansas City the weather has not been such as to 
inspire any considerable buying by the retailers and 
the factories are not inclined to make concessions in 
price to try to attract business, as they are con- 
vinced that better trade will come with the opening 
of spring. Most factories to the east of that city 
report their order files well filled ahead and that there 
is business in prospect to keep the factories in that 


section busy. There is a good volume of figuring, 
both in the cities and in the country, and the outlook 
for a successful season is better than it has been. 
The high prices of shop lumber and glass preclude 
concessions in price and the prospects are that further 
advances will be made as soon as the demand is suf 
ficient to cause the factories to buy additional sup 
plies. 

In the sash and door market in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district output is returning nearer to normal. 
Prices are firm and range about 5 percent higher than 
a year ago. A good demand for doors continues with 
promises of good spring trade. Higher values would, 
however, be appreciated. Some factories report them- 
selves having all the orders they can handle. 

The worst of the rainy season is over and with 
much building work in prospect San Francisco plants 
are encouraged. Production at the door factories in 
San Francisco Bay territory continues to be some- 
what light. With the weather moderating the white 
pine door factories at the sawmills in the Sierras 
will be able to operate and ship on a larger scale 
than last month. Prices are well maintained at the 
recent advances on door stock and open sash. 

The present very favorable condition of the win- 
dow glass industry is attributed to an improvement 
in selling prices brought about by intelligent co- 
operation without law violation or any of the other 
ills that have commonly developed when an industry 
is operated for a considerable period at a profit. The 
fact should not be lost sight of that a false step 
by either the manufacturers or the workers at this 
time might be the means of again bringing about 
conditions such as prevailed during the ten years’ 
period ending with 1912. While extreme cold weather 
recently in many sections of the country has served 
to check the demand for window and plate glass to 
a degree, jobbers are not complaining over the situa- 
tion, they having many back orders to keep them 
busy. 


YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


That there already has set in an increasing demand 
for the products of the yellow pine mills is indicated 
in the weekly report of order file compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association from 
reports made by 146 mills for the 
week ended Friday, February 11. 
This report will no doubt be of 




























ae (2 opi considerable encouragement to the 
=) a9 trade, indicating as it does that 
2 EI] \-| & 3 the lull in demand that has been 
lesbos noted from the first of the year 
. EQERE g was only temporary and seasonal 
sie E g and that from this time on a con- 
=e pas stantly increasing call may be ex- 
=fel= pected by the mills throughout 
S| fps southern pine territory. The re- 
=| jal port for the week ended Friday, 
=| |-] |= February 11, shows orders on 
Sh hand 17,958 ears, or 349,732,050 
=| [ie = feet; orders received during the 
=} {+} |= week 4,164 cars, or 81,093,900 
=—=5= feet, making a total of 22,122 
= | Eleel] cars, or 430,825,950 feet. Ship- 
= ments during the week amounted 








to 3,889 cars, or 75,738,275 feet, 
leaving a remainder of orders on 
hand of 18,233 cars, or 355,087,675 
feet. This report shows that ship- 
ments for the week were exceeded 
by production 4,382,729 feet, or 
5.47 percent. Orders, however, 
exceeded production for the week 
972,896 feet, or 1.21 percent, and 
orders exceeded shipments for 
the week 5,355,625 feet, or 7.07 
percent. The increase in orders 
as compared with the report for 
the preceding week was 5,355,625 
feet, or 1.53 percent. The trade 
barometer shown in connection 
with this report indicates percen- 
tage of orders and _ shipments 
above or below production, which 
is always shown as ‘‘base’’ or 
100 percent. In this report 19,475 
feet is used as the basis for carloads, this being the 
average sized car shipped in January. For the week 
covered by this report average orders per mill were 
555,438 feet, average shipments per mill for the week 
heing 518,755 feet, while the average production per 
mill for the week compiled from reports from 103 mills 
was 548,774 feet. 
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Decrease Production 








Market Declining 
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ALTHOUGH shipbuilding and engineering figures given 
for the United Kingdom include no warship work, 
while the figures given for other countries referred to 
include all warship work, reports of which have been 
received, the purely British production is larger than 
that of any other country. 
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MOTOR TRUCK OPERATION 


BECOMING STANDARDIZED 





Accurate Records Lead to Steadily Increasing Efficiency and Economy—American Qual- 
ity Proved by War—Popular in Norway 





AMERICAN MOTOR TRUCKS WIN IN EUROPE 


‘‘The motor manufacturer of the United States has 
won world wide fame for the sheer honest worth of his 
product and that will have a tremendous effect after the 
war ends. The developments of the last year abroad 
have demonstrated more forcibly than anything else could, 
how greatly the world must depend on gasoline these days 
and the showing of the vehicles from this country has 
made them the standard of the earth for heavy hauling,’’ 
said James P. Shelley, inspector of motor trucks for the 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, after his return to 
the United States after a year spent in Petrograd, where 
he was engaged in grooming American made motor ve- 
hicles for their participation in the activities of the 
European war. Although he never approached the firing 
line, the Detroit man, through his service at the Govern- 
ment’s transport base, had an exceptional opportunity 
to study the performance of trucks built in the United 
States in carrying on the grim business of war. 





MOTOR TRUCKS NEEDED IN CANARY ISLANDS 

United States Consul George K. Stiles, in Teneriffe, 
Canary Islands, reports that because the Islands have 
not a mile of steam railway in operation and vast quan- 
tities of bananas, tomatoes and potatoes are daily hauled 
from the plantations to the ports, the Canary Islands 
offer exceptional opportunities for American motor trucks. 





GIVES DETAILS OF COST OF OPERATION 


On page 55 of the January 15 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN brief reference was made to the perform- 
ance of a 14%-ton worm drive Federal truck, owned by 
the W. A. C. Miller Lumber Company, of Detroit, Mich. 
The January issue of Federal Traffic News gives detailed 
figures regarding the performance of this truck and its 
operation. These figures were obtained from a record 
that certifies that George S. Kotcher, driver of Federal 
truck No. 3,325 secured the results named in the report 
while driving a truck belonging to the W. A. C. Miller 


company. The record is as follows: 
Daily Service Record of Lun:ber Company’s Truck 

Nov. Oct. 
TY oo bees UG Ta OS a Ae 26 14% 
Toa Si SOP BOMRAEE « 5 6.0550.0.0950 0 6.09 4: 650-650.5 0 % 
Ay Sas ake A NEN d sic 5 es gb ra Fa 885954 594 e OG Lee NOON 94 61 
TiO. 0) RM INCE oo. oot ile 0506 3 a teyee 0 607k 214 106 
PAG ATL ZUOMIAEEM 615 5:69:40 0 ox .0: 0 0204 e100. ave) oa 119400 
tS eee orient rere cr wera irre 1502 774 
MTNUASTE GS MOE SOR OINNNIS 5 «5, 5 <0: 4.0.4 5509 s:o50 0 0400 0018 228 128 
PUES COE CUO) Dib ks 05 ons 6-0: 0:6 50.6 e 00 ecac0-s 90 60 
Pints: Of SPARSMIBSION. OF. 265 66:3 6 cies e s:s 2 0 
OUTS. GEE ORG 050: 9 ios sep se os-t'0 06 se 0:6 40K 1% %, 
Repair costs (not inc. tires)............ $0.30 

Daily Averages from the Above Summary 

Nov. Oct. 
PI) RIOR OME cd. 5-5 ass 4:4's e100 3.61 3.2 
Customers per da@y.......<% 8.23 





Weight per day in pounds.. 8700 
WeEient DOL EPID IN: POUMIS. 0 66s co ee eres os 2405 
ADCO OD NR ao sce 655165 4.6 5 b.4-u ie 0 Sa vis ho 57.76 2.63 
Miles MEF MATION Of MAG...6..5 cc ccn cee ce 6.59 6.04 
Miles per pint cylinder oil.............. 16.69 12.90 
Repair CORES. DEL WMC eo 6.s e oiv ce oe bicce ns oes $.0001 





The comparative figures 
for this truck as shown 
above indicate a marked in- 
crease in the daily output 
as measured by the num- 
ber of feet of lumber de- 
livered; a larger number 
of customers reached each 
day, indicating a more gen- 
eral distribution of the 
products of the yard; that 
the truck travels farther 
each day to make deliv- 
eries; that notwithstanding 
the larger amount of work 
done by the truck and the 
driver, regular expenses, . 
such as gasoline, oil, re- 


in tightening nuts, bolts etc., which proves that it is time 
well spent, when our records show just 30 cents repair cost 
for the first four months the truck was in our service. I 
keep our truck looking bright by washing it about every two 
weeks and report any small break immediately, so as to 
avoid any large damage. 


The figures furnished the owner and driver by the 
Federal company enable them to work intelligently in 
increasing efficiency and reducing expense. 





TRUCK TIRES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 

More and more, trucks are supplanting horses. The 
number of motor trucks and tractors in use increases 
constantly. As this process continues manufacturers of 
rubber tires realize the importance of the truck tire in- 
dustry and are giving it special attention. In this con- 
nection R. S. Wilson, manager of the service department 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
says: 

Truck tires are getting better all the time. The motor 
truck is only now beginning to take the field that is to be its 
own in the future. ‘Tire manufacturers realize how important 
the truck tire field has already become and how mighty it 
will grow year by year. Some tires—our records show— 
give 15,000 miles service—others half that or less. We find 
the difference lies largely in the way tires are treated. Over- 
loading is a prolific source of trouble, but the biggest expense 
due to overloading is tire bills. Overloading weakens the 
tires so that they become more susceptible to common in- 
juries, such as small cuts on the tread which are bound to 
occur, When overloaded these little cuts become big gashes 
and finally the tire is ruined. 

Mr. Wilson recommends, that where it is absolutely nec- 
essary to overload a truck it be equipped with over-sized 
tires, when the old ones wear out. This practice will be 
found more economical in the long run. 





It is estimated that 37,000 motor trucks were made in 
the United States during the last twelve months. 


ON LONG and difficult hauls, the Pacific Fuel & Build- 
ing Material Company, of Oakland, Cal., has been using 
a 5-ton, worm-driven dump body truck at a cost of $1.25 
a ton as compared with $1 a ton cost of delivery by 
horses. The greater efficiency of the truck, its advertis- 
ing value ete. have offset the difference in cost and 
the company is now using its horses only on the short 
hauls, 


Although a few years ago German cars dominated 
in Norway, recently American motor cars have become 
the most popular of any in Norway and their sale 
continues to increase from year to year as they are 
from 50 to 75 percent cheaper than the German make 
and of excellent construction. Motor trucks suitable 
for use in time of war may be admitted under special 
conditions on a duty of 5 percent ad valorem. If 
American cars could be shipped ¢. i. f. Christiania 
more cars could be sold in the market. A list of 
motor car dealers in Christiania may be obtained of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or one 
of its district offices by referring to file No. 71839. 














pairs ete., were decreased 
and the average running 
speed of the truck was in- 
creased from 7.07 miles an 
hour to 7.15 miles. 

In answer to an inquiry 
from the Federal Motor 
Truek Company, of Detroit, . 
Mich., George’ 8. Kotcher 
wrote a letter to the com- 
pany telling how he im- 
proved his record during 
November and secured bet- 
ter results than were se- 
cured in October. He says 
in part: 

The main object is to 
watch my gasoline and oil. 
While on the road I would 
almost always run on high 
speed and whenever I stopped 
to load or unload for a 
period of over three minutes 
I always stopped my ma- 
chine, which is not such a 
eg after you get used 
0 it. 

1 always watch my oil 


A 1%-TON TRUCK MADE BY THE GRAMM- BERNSTEIN COMPANY, LIMA, OHIO, AND 
SOLD TO THE GEIER BROTHERS LU MBER COMPANY, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
BEING USED AS A TRACTOR WITH A TRAILER, 














gage and keep it about three- 
quarters full all the time, 
thereby avoiding a waste 
from splashing when tlie oil 
sage is kept full. 1 spend a 
alf hour whenever possible 


A 14-TON, LONG STANDARD TRUCK M ANUFACTURED BY THE GRAMM-BERN- 
STEIN COMPANY, LIMA, OHIO, WITH 
INCHES LONG AND 4 FEET 6 INCHES 
LUMBER COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A CAB TOP AND A BODY 11 FEET 6 
WIDE, SOLD TO THE INDIANAPOLIS 





| PACIFIC COAST 





BIG DEMAND ; 


Promised in 1916 Necessitates 


f/f 
BIG SUPPLY _<4ie¥; hy 










Try our Stocks supplied by following mills: ) if 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. y aa y A) 
PENINSULA LUMBER Co., Portland, Ore. VMLIIM (f 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Amy / \" 
innton, Ore. FY ff (0 
COAST RANGE — co., Y . it 0 ne 
abel, Ore. rganiza' 
ay VEIL LUMBER- Y ( ty MINNEAPOLIS, 
Y/, ¥ er. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. VY 4 f DENVER, ue 
Vy, Yj ig! 
Yi Y ff POCATELLO, 
f RC. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 
il SALT LAKE CITY, 
R.C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 





GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White. (T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White. 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Manager West Dept.) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufactaring Merchants 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





Vf 


1110 YEON 
BUILDING, 


PORTLAND] #/ 


OREGON 






























THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 
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SEATTLE. WASH. | 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 


JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
FOR BETTER KINDS OF. 


Lumber and Shingles, Mixed Cars 
Yard Stock and Straight Cars of 
Short Lengths in: Cedar Siding, Fir 
Ceiling, Drop Siding and Flooring. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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_ Atlas Lumber Company : 
SEATTLE, WASH. = 
Manufacturers E 
| Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


L. RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





_ 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS —— 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 





Planing Mill and Pattern Work a PINE 
IDAHO WHITE ‘PINE || Harpwoope -”” 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 








WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Pre on BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., rrrrspurci? 














sf 6. Turn Your Waste 
o Land Into Profit = 


With land constantly going up in value there’s no reason 
why every acre in this county, possible of utilization, should 


not be in use. ¢ have in mind quite a few acres of choice 
soil where a little draining would put them in first class con- | 
dition for the raising of g crops and would also greatly 
enhance their value should you want to sell. 

We have in stock a good assortment of 


DRAIN TILE 


All are sound, uniformly burned, perfect in size and shape, and are the 
kind that won't crumble. We have assorted sizes for all requirements and 
can fill all orders promptly. If you want the besi tile at reasonable prices, 
here's the place to buy. Come in today and look them over 


- (Name and Address) 


Ads That Attract Attention and 
Talk Lumber Will Help Sales 


You lumber dealers who say advertising is 
an expense have not tried it out thoroughly 
and systematically; you have not changed 
your ads often enough, nor have you talked 
lumber in an interesting way. You can ad- 
vertise lumber in an attractive way through 
the columns of your daily newspaper, offer- 
ing timely suggestions as to the uses of | 
various kinds of lumber. Our 


Illustrated Lumber Ads 


suggest the practical uses of lumber and 
you'll find they encourage the building of 
homes. Ask for our regular quarterly | 
bulletin, just off the press. It’s full of sug- | 
gestions. Write now for your copy—it’s free. | 











American Lumberman | 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—More nearly normal weather 
conditions prevail on Puget Sound than has been the 
case for the last two months. While in many places 
there is considerable snow in the woods the warmer weather 
and rain have been fast taking it away, particularly in the 
lower land, and loggers are gradually getting back to work 
in the woods. There are a great many, however, whose log- 
ging railroads have suffered considerable damage and they 
will not be able to get into the woods for another month. 
Others are in great danger of suffering heavy damage to 
their roads from the prevailing flood conditions, because of 
the rapid melting of the unusual quantity of snow in the 
foothills of the mountains. Transcontinental railroads still 
face strenuous problems in handling freight and shippers 
are experiencing a great deal of delay. Lumber manufac- 
turers aS a whole are very enthusiastic over the genera! 
market conditions and look for still greater improvement. 

L. F. Driver & Co. have just opened offices on the eleventh 
floor of the White Building, this city. The concern is enter- 
ing the Coast fir field, having heretofore for many years 
been large wholesalers of southern yellow pine lumber. The 
main office of the concern is at Thomasville, Ga., and it also 
maintains offices in Chicago. The Pacific coast office is in 
charge of J. S. Gordon, who is a lumberman of many years’ 
experience in the South and the eastern part of the United 
States. The Pacific coast business of the concern will be 
absolutely separate and independent of its yellow pine 
business. L. Driver & Co. are wholesalers exclusively 
and are in no way engaged in the manufacture of lumber, 
eatering almost exclusively to railroad car material busi- 
ness. 

T. S. McEachran, a lumberman of Manila, P. I., was a 
Seattle visitor during the week. 

The Lake Washington Canal in this city, which will con- 
nect Lake Washington, Lake Union and Puget Sound, is 
rapidly nearing completion. A few days ago water was for 
the first time admitted into the locks, which of any in the 
United States are second only in size to those of the Panama 
Canal, and since then boats passing into Salmon Bay have 
been regularly using the locks. The completion of this canal 
will have an important significance for mills located on the 
shores of Lake Washington. All the timber along the lake 
shore has been exhausted, and the manufacturers who have 
plants located there look forward to the opening of the 
eanal, when logs can be towed into the lake from Puget 
Sound. It is estimated that the additional cost of the 
towage will not amount to more than 5 or 10 cents a thou- 
sand feet over the towage charge to Salmon Bay, where the 
Ballard Mills are located, and the advantage of being located 
on fresh water, which can be used in the boilers of the 
plants, will more than offset this small cost. Among the 
mills to which the canal will be of great service is the 
Kenmore plant of the John McMaster Shingle Company. 
This company has a contract for timber that will keep its 
plant busy during all of 1916 and after that will expect to 
tow logs from Puget Sound. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 12.—Weather conditions in 
western Washington have this week returned to normal 
and indications now are that even serious flood danger 
is past. Higher temperature and heavy rains with a light 
Chinook have removed nearly all the snow and, except in 
instances in the country where high water is troubling mills 
and camps, lumber operations are nearly back to normal. 
Mills at tidewater that had been idle have all resumed 
operations. Last week’s heavy snow storm compelled practically 
all the mills, even in Tacoma, to shut down. They had 
been able to operate during most of the month or more of 
abnormal weather that preceded the big snow of last week. 
It, however, compelled the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, the Dempsey Lumber Company, the Defiance Lum- 
ber Company, the North End Lumber Company, the Hague 
Box and Lumber Company and practically all of the local 
plants to shut down. The Hague company resumed _last 
Friday. ‘The sawmills, however, continued idle until Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this week. Thus for practically a 
week the entire lumber and shingle output of western Wash- 
ington was cut off. t was one of the most complete and 
effective curtailments the industry has ever experienced. 
At none of the local mills was there any noteworthy property 
damage. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company last week transferred 
to the county a _ 60-foot right-of-way through section 21, 
township 16 north, range 4 east, for a distance of about a 
half mile. The transfer is a donation by the company for 
a new automobile road, much wanted by Tacoma and Seattle 
autoists, which will eliminate a dangerous curve at Mashell 
bridge on the present Mt. Tacoma road. It will enable 
autoists to cross the Mashell about a half mile farther up 
river. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company, Bankers’ Trust Build- 
ing, has been able to keep its mill at Fairfax going through 
most of the abnormal weather that began about Christmas 
time. The company is finding a very fair demand for lumber 
at advancing prices and a cheerful outlook for spring. 

The county commissioners this week awarded to the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company the contract for furnish- 
ing lumber for a new bridge at Day Island waterway for 
$2,978.05. There were two other local bids, ranging up to 
$3,152.42. The lumber is to be supplied and work on the 
bridge begun at onee. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 12.—Nearly all local mills 
are waiting for the deep snow to disappear before they 
resume running. The only plants operating are those of 
the Morrison Mill and E. K. Wood Lumber companies. The 
next mill to start probably will be the cargo plant of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. The Earles-Cleary and 
Whatcom Falls mills will resume operation just as soon as 
the snow has gone. Most millmer are eager to get to work 
again, especially in view of the advance in prices which 
became effective last week. No logging camps are running 
in northwestern Washington. If the Chinook wind now 
blowing is not followed by more snow many mills and camps 
will begin operating next week. 

Shingle stocks have become so low in this part of the State 
that one Bellingham dealer questions whether there are 100 
ears of shingles in Whatcom and Skagit counties combined. 
He declares the market to be in excellent condition and get- 
ting better as the enforced closedown lengthens. Lumber 
stocks are also low, he reports, though much heavier than 
shingles. They will be sig nt J depleted, however, when the 
railroads are able to move freight over the mountains. Rail 
orders are plentiful, though not very large ones are reported. 

Logs are scarce, though local mills have enough to keep 
them running for two or three weeks. There is bound 
to be a shortage when the camps reopen and one logger 
estimates that it will take six weeks for the mills to get 
enough timber on hand to run at full capacity. No further 
advance in the price: of logs is looked for at this time by 
one of Bellingham’s leading loggers, though this is probable 
in the near future. 

L. W. Lidstone, formerly cedar sales manager for the 
Minnesota-Western Lumber Company, has succeeded S. P. 
Johns, jr., as sales manager for the Bellingham Lumber & 


Shingle Company and the Commercial Shingle Company. Mr, 
Lidstone has been identified with the lumber and shingle 
business in the Northwest for a decade. : 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 

KvERETT, WASH., Feb. 12.—A thaw, jams of ice, floods 
and trouble galore followed the unprecedented snow/all 
of a week ago and made last week a strenuous one for 
many logging and tumbering interests. The snow thawed 
rapidly in the air and logging operators who feared an 
extremely long delay because of the heavy fall, became 
optimistic. The lumber and shingle output was small in 
Snohomish County and there seemed likely to be considerable 
curtailment during the rest of the month. It will take 
some time for logging camps to get into running order and 
mills will find difficulty in getting supplies of raw material, 
The general opinion among logging operators is that it wil) 
be March 1 before normal conditions prevail among the 
camps. 

Losses in Everett and Snohomish County as a result of the 
big snowstorm which paralyzed the logging, lumber ang 
shingle industry, were not heavy for the lumber and shingle 
manufacturers and logging plant operators, although a few 
sheds collapsed from the weight of the snow. 

Shipping out of Everett was light during the week. This 
was due in a large measure to the demoralized condition of 
traffic on the railroads. Conditions as to shipping are im- 
proved, although some of the railroads have been compelled 
to detour to avoid slides on their lines. The mills all have 
plenty of stock on hand and a delay in operating will not 
affect them. All orders can be filled. 

The schooner Patterson arrived recently and, following 
the making of necessary repairs, will load 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber at the Canyon Lumber Company’s mill for Australia, 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Feb. 12.—Owing to heavier 
snows than usual, Klamath mills will not be able to begin 
logging and cutting by March 1, as many had planned. 

From present appearances, it will be about the first of 
April before cutting will be resumed. The ice on Upper 
Klamath Lake is beginning to break up, and reports from 
some of the camps are that the snow is not of any great 
depth at present, so logging may start within two or three 
weeks’ time. 

Demand for yard stock, and inquiries regarding timber 
lands both keep up, and Klamath county lumbermen look 
for a banner year in all ends of the lumber game. In fact, 
all will start cutting at the earliest possible date, in expecta- 
tion of an unusually heayy demand for every grade later on. 

A contract has been let by the Lamm Lumber Company to 
Nicolli Bros., of Eugene, Ore., for logging the 30,000,000 feet 
of lumber in Crater National Forest purchased by the com- 
pany. Donkey logging and rafting will be started just as 
soon as the lake permits transportation of logs. The Lamm 
company’s sawmill at Modoc Point will be in operation by 
April 1, according to Manager W. E. Lamm. 

F. Hill Hunter, of the Sawmill Construction & Engineering 
Company, has returned from British Columbia, where he 
installed a sawmill in the Sulphur River section. Mr. 
Hunter is at present superintending the construction of the 
big new planing mills being erected by the Weed Lumber 
Company, at Weed, Cal. It is the company’s intention to 
work away from the box business and into the eastern 
business more heavily. Sorting sheds are also to be built 
at the Weed plant this spring. 

The Forest Service is advertising for bids on the mer- 
chantable dead timber, standing or down, and the live timber 
on a 45-acre tract of Crater national forest on the Crystal 
Creek watershed, bids to open March 9. The timber is esti- 
mated at nearly 400,000 feet, and is mainly yellow and 
sugar pine, with a sprinkling of Douglas and white fir and 
incense cedar. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—Within the next ten days 
or two weeks about 3,000 men will be put to work 
in the timber of the Columbia River district to turn 
out sawlogs. The camps have been idle since a week before 
Christmas and there is a decided shortage of logs in the 
water. The Big Creek Logging Company, a subsidiary of 
the Crossett Western Lumber Company, at Wauna, started 
operations today and thus was first to resume operations 
on the river. The Larkin-Green Logging Company, at Blind 
Slough, is preparing to open its camps in a few days. The 
camps on the lower river are at an advantage over those 
in the hills back of the river, where the snow will remain 
longer. The Twin Falls Logging Company’s camps at Yacolt, 
Wash., an elevation of 2,000 feet, will probably not be able 
to resume operations for two or three weeks on account of 
snow. H. C. Clair, secretary of the company, stated today 
that the company will put men to work as soon as weather 
conditions will permit. 

The Wisconsin Logging & Timber Company camps near 
Oak Point, on the lower Columbia, will probably not be 
opened till after March 1 on account of the weather. Presi- 
dent J. S. O’Gorman is now in California on a trip that 
will take him to San Diego and Coronado. He will return 
about March 1 in time for the opening of the camps. 

Logging camps in the Willamette Valley will begin to 
resume operations next week, for the snow in the valley, 
though several feet deep for nearly a month, has now dis- 
appeared in most places. It is estimated that more than 
1,000 men will be put to work in the timber in that district. 
The sawmills up the valley will Sogn begin cutting lumber 
after more than a month’s idleness. 

EK. S. Collins, head of the Ostrander Railway & Logging 
Company, of Ostrander, Wash., in the Columbia River dis- 
trict, arrived in Portland today from a stay of some time 
in Perinsylvania, his former home. Mr. Ostrander has been 
east since his father died and has been busy administering 
the estate, estimated value at about $10,000,000. Included 
in the holdings are hemlock and hardwood mills. Mr. Os- 
trander said that the demand for hemlock and other lumber 
has improved very satisfactorily and the outlook for the 
lumber business is exceedingly bright. 

Word was received here this week that the Roseburg 
Park & Fair Associations’ newly elected directors have rati- 
fied the action of the president and secretary in making a 
deed to the Kendall Lumber Company for the fair grounds 
as the site for a sawmill to be constructed by the company. 
The stockholders voted to sell the grounds last September, 
but the directors opposed the decision. At the annual mect- 
ing a new board was elected, and this deeded the property 
away. A new fair site will be chosen. The Kendall com- 
pany will build a railroad out of Roseburg into the body of 
timber bought some time ago. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 12.—The worst floods recorded 
here for years have checked the logging business. The 
Coquille River is out of its banks and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad extending from Marshfield to the Coquille 
Valley, where many of the camps are located, is under water 
for a distance of 10 miles. It may be many days before re- 
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pairs can be made so that trains can get through and logs 
be transported to the mills on Coos Bay. Some of the mills 
may have to shut down because of shortage of logs. 

George W. Moore, head of the George W. Moore Lumber 
Company at Bandon, announces that the mill in that city 
will open again for operations March 15. The logging camp 
will begin work in about a week, employing forty-five men, 
and the mill will employ seventy-five men. The plant has 
heen closed down since 1914. The resumption of operations 
follows an arrangement made with the Coach Timber Com- 
pany for the purchase of timber. The mill formerly secured 
logs from the Coach timber tract, but the deal was involved 
in court for some time. According to the agreement reached 
the lumber company will pay the timber owners $2.25 a 
thousand for stumpage. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 12.—As a result of snow 
blockades in the mountains east of here, lumber ship- 
ments have been tied up for the last three weeks. It is 
estimated that there are 1,800 loaded cars tied up on sidings 
between here and Spokane. Shipping departments have been 
closed down for the last ten days and no telling when opera- 
tions in that department will be resumed. The mills are 
well supplied with orders and as soon as traffic conditions 
are relieved all shipping departments will be worked to fuil 
capacity in order to take care of the business on hand. The 
outlook is encouraging for a good spring demand at in- 
creased prices. Deep snow has hindered logging operations 
to some extent. However, it is believed that sufficient logs 
have been banked for next season’s run. Indications are 
that there will be ample water for the spring drive of logs, 
as oo is an exceptional depth of snow over the entire 
district. 

J. A. Nichols and E. H. Dea, prominent lumbermen from 
Minneapolis and officials of the Libby Lumber Company, 
Libby, Mont., visited this district last week on business in 
connection with their interests here. 

C. A. Weil, president and general manager of the Eureka 
Lumber Company, at Eureka, accompanied by his wife, left 
last week for Bend, Ore., where they will visit their daughter 
tor a few weeks prior to making an extensive trip to points 
in southern California. 

James FP. Hennessey, general manager of the Libby Lum- 
ber Company, of Libby, Mont., was in Kalispell last week 
on business. He states that his company is now working a 
large force of men repairing its sawmill preparatory to next 
season’s operations, which will begin about March 15. 
Ife says that the planing mill is closed down for want of 
“empties,” but will resume operations just as soon as there 
is a relief in traffic conditions, 

The Somers Lumber Company, at Somers, will put a force 
of millwrights to work next Monday morning to overhaul 
and repair its sawmill pricr to the beginning of the 1916 
sawing season. The company expects to manufacture ap- 
proximately 70,000,000 feet during 1916. It has been suc- 
cessful in banking sufficient logs during the winter to keep 
its plant in operation a full season. The majority of its 
logs for 1916 season’s run will come from the Swan Lake 
country, where the company carries on extensive logging 
operations, with steam equipment. 

There has been considerable activity in the tie industry 
during the winter months this year. While the deep snow 
has somewhat hindered tie operations, nevertheless sev- 
eral hundred thousand ties have been cut along the Kalispell 
division of the Great Northern Railway, which has given 
employment to several hundred men and put a considerable 
amount of money into circulation. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 12.—The financial outlook 
is encouraging. San Francisco bank clearings for the 
week amounted to $55,834,000, a gain of $9,437,000 
over last year. Inquiries are plentiful at San Francisco 
lumber offices and the principal difficulty is to get the orders 
for prompt delivery filled at the mills. The sawmills in the 
Northwest are said to be largely occupied with rush orders 
for emergency material for the repair work, on railroads and 
elsewhere, after the recent storms and floods. It is hard to 
get orders for regular yard stock filled promptly under exist- 
ing conditions, but with the weather moderating more of the 
mills are starting up and increased shipments of lumber to 
this port may be expected in the near future. The market 
holds very firm here on lumber of all kinds. The temporary 
scarcity of lumber, due to so many mills having been kept 
closed by snow and ice, has prevented any danger of prices 
weakening during the rainy season here, when the building 
demand was light. 

Stocks of lumber in most of the local yards are very low 
and they must be promptly replenished as soon as a few 
days of dry weather permit building operations ‘to be in- 
creased. The yards in the interior of California have light 
stocks, as a rule, and should be in the market before long. 
Much repair work will have to be done in the oil fields and 
in replacing bridges farther South. 

Prices hold firm in this market on domestic cargo fir, with 
prospects of further advances on recent quotations. Export, 
also, is stronger for prompt delivery and for charters made 
a year ahead, 

A busy season is expected by white pine box manufacturers 
when the plants get into full operation again. At present 
there is not a great supply of box lumber available at many 
of the mills and operators are anxious to see the snow go off 
so that the white pine mills can get started and accumulate 
a stock of lumber. 

The demand for citrus box shooks has been rather spas- 
modie owing to the slow movement of the crop from certain 
districts. The oranges escaped frost damage, as a rule, but 
some of the trees were destroyed by high winds in the South. 

It is announced that a reduced rate on hardwood lumber 
will be put into effect by the Southern Pacific company on 
March 6, from eastern points to California terminals. 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the last week was insignificant, but many structures are 
erected here on the percentage plan, and the builders avoid 
the formality of recording contracts. The record of building 
permits issued makes a fair showing. A number of apart- 
ment houses, garages and residences are among the structures 
for whith plans have been prepared by local -architects. 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm and a 
few new charters have been announced, several of which are 
for loading from February to May. 1917. There is no in- 
crease in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber and offshore freights continue to 
be high with an advancing tendency in some directions. 
Coasting lumber freights are also firm. Steam _ schooners 
are in good demand for shipments from the North. Quota- 
tions are about $5 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to 
San Francisco and $5.75 to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, February 12, amounted to a total of 
16,000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood 
as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. : 

Redwood mill owners are optimistic, as a rule, and some cf 





























the mills will increase their outputs during the year, instead 
of curtailing. The Navarro Lumber Company is operating 
its plant at Wendling at the rate of 60,000 feet of redwood 
lumber daily. It is expected that the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany will start up its second mill at Scotia not later than 
next month. A large amount of kiln dried redwood will be 
shipped to the castern market, according to present indica- 
tions. The redwood tie situation has improved somewhat, 
and shipments to foreign countries will be moved as fast as 
tonnage can be procured by chartering and building vessels. 

Redwood shingles are in good demand again and, with only 
about half of the shingle mills in operation, stocks are inade- 
quate. Prices of redwood shingles, delivered San Francisco, 
are about $2.35 a thousand for clears, and $1.85 for stars. 

The redwood shingle mill connected with the Humboldt 
Milling Company’s plant at Fortuna has resumed operations, 
after having been idle for many months. 

Several men who are of prominence for their large timber 
holdings and lumbering interests are in this city as visitors. 
Among these are J. G. Ducey, a well known lumberman of 
Detroit, who has interests on the Coast as well as in Michi 
gan; H. N. Hovey, of Detroit; C. W. Ward, of Eureka. Cal., 
and New York, who has some of the largest individual timber 
holdings in the State of California, and N. B. Higbie, of 
Chicago. 





AT THE SCUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 

Los ANGELES, Feb. 12.—Market conditions have 
strengthened considerably, here during the last week on 
account of the shutdown of most of the mills in Oregon 
and Washington by heavy snowfalls and severe weather. 
Yards here are becoming depleted on certain lengths and 
sizes and mills in a position to make delivery on these items 
within the next three or four weeks could obtain almost any 
price. ° oF 

Nominal quotations are $14.50 base at ship’s tackles, 
southern Califcrnia ports, but $16 a thousand has been paid 
where delivery could be guaranteed on special rush orders. 

Apparently it will be from three to four weeks before the 
logging camps and mills will be in a position ‘to run full 
time, and at least until then one may expect a runaway 
market. Retail business in Los Angeles, except in some 
lines, is rather light. Redwood prices here will maintain, 
as the new discount applies on List No. 5. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL 


Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 15.—The need of tonnage for 
the carriage of Canadian pulp to Great Britain to take 
advantage of the Swedish embargo against woodpulp 
export was discussed in Parliament last week. Two weeks 
azo the House listened to a statement from the Minister of 
Marine to the effect that vessels were being supplied in 
large numbers for the shipment of lumber cargoes from 
Canada; last week the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
had to admit that little could be done to relieve the situation 
in regard to pulp, inasmuch as the requirements of the 
British Admiralty were foremost. In reply to Hon. Rodolphe 
Lemieux, who brought the question up, Sir George Foster 
stated that in several instances where cargoes of pulp. 
lumber ete. had already been allotted to steamers they had 
to be unloaded again because the boats had meanwhile been 
reauisitioned by the Admiralty for war office purposes. 

The latest Canadian lumber firm to employ a professional 
forester and one of the few in eastern Canada to do so, is 
J. B. Snowball & Co. (Ltd.). of Chatham, N. B. The company 
has engaged the services of J. R. Gareau, a graduate of the 
Quebec forest schoo! at Laval University, who will assume 
general supervision over woods operations, will make a map 
and timber estimate of these limits and enforce close utiliza- 
tion of all merchantable material. 

That the system of forest fire protection adopted in Nova 
Scotia, said to be among the most effective in Canada, has 
demonstrated its economic worth is shown by the report by 
the Crown Lands Department of that province that only 
13,000 acres were burned over by forest fires in 1915. Ona 
considerable portion of this area no merchantable material 
was destroyed, so that the total estimate of damage from 
these fires is but $15,000. 
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AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 

ToroNTO, ONT., Feb. 14.—The spring market is open- 
ing up well 9nd wholesalers resort that so far business 
has been considerablv better than it was at this time last 
vear. Retail stocks throughout the country are generally 
low and travelers are booking a fair amount of orders. The 
tone of the market is decidedly firm. White pine of all 
grades is selling at good prices. Spruce is active and 
searce and likely to advance. Hemlock has gone up in 
price in sympathy with the advance in southern pine, very 
little of which is now on the market. Stocks of hemlock at 
mill points are now nearly exhausted and, as this season’s 
cut will probably show a shortage, good prices are expected 
to prevail throughout the season. There is an active Amer- 
ican demand for white pine, principaliy the better grades. 
Lath continue scarce with an upward tendency. The shell 
box industry is still quiet, as fresh orders from. Britain 
come in slowly on account of delayed deliveries on contracts 
already in hand. 

J. E. Ray, Canadian Trade Commissioner to Birmingham, 
England, reports that “several firms have inquired for pic- 
ture frames and timber suitable for their manufacture. Sup- 
plies were formerly obtained from Norway, Holland, Italy 
and Germany. Plain oak and finished moldings are now 
being imported from the United States, and one large buyer 
states that he would prefer to transact business with Canada 
if manufacturers can supply what are known as raw oak 
moldings. One importer can take 50.000 feet of 3-inch wal- 
nut and 2-inch walnut compo. moldings, and 2-inch, 3-inch 
and 4-inch gilt moldings. Another importer states that he 
can purchase large quantities of composition moldings, 
gilt slips and flats, such as he has been accustomed to im- 
port from Germany.” 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 14.—The shingle mills through- 
out the West have been suffering from the recent snow 
storm and severe weather whieh still continves to hold 
western Canada in its grip. While there will be an early 
attempt made to resume operations at the mills which have 
been forced to suspend operations, there is still a more 
serious problem facing them when they resume _ business. 
This problem is the solution of the present difficulty many 
mills have been experiencing in obtaining supplies, even 
when such supplies are in the water and available for use. 
The question of whether or not lumbermen should be ner- 
mitted to exnort their logs across the border into the United 
States was first brought up seriously ten months ago. At 
that time one or two shingle manufacturers demanded the 
replacing of the embargo on export shipments of cedar logs 
from British Columbia. They said that they were getting 
an insufficient supply for their own use and that if the 
situation continued the same as it was at that time they 
would be forced to close down their plants. 





Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 22% Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 












simber ompany, Inc. 
" filbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LER. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 
Inverness, Fla. 








FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHI 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Mannfacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 


AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 









































Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent, No. 1 Barn. 


ae AC. Busnes Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 














A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 
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Buying Short 
-—On Yard Stock 








NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 














We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 








THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(e}— C 


The Allyn Blackwell - Panhandle 
Lumber Co. | Idaho 
-onenasiltipaag White Pine 


CLEVELAND, OHIO For OHIO TRADE. 


























QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 15.—Conditions in the lumber 
industry continue favorable and every one is looking for- 
ward to a busy and profitable year. Allied interests are 
prosperous and there is every indication that the demand for 
all kinds of lumber will be all that could be asked. The 
furniture factories are operating at capacity, with orders to 
keep them going for months, and have inquiries in hand that 
promise to develop into business to cover the remainder of 
the year. Piano manufacturers are busier than they have 
been at any other time in the last two years, and carriage 
and automobile builders report practically the same_condi- 
tions. The result is that there has been a strong demand 
for all kinds of hardwoods. A feature of the situation here 
is thhe increased demand for coopers’ stock, distillers and 
brewers enjoying the best business in years, and making 
heavy demands on the barre] makers. Bad weather has _ to 
some extent caused a let-up in the movement of construction 
material for immediate requirements, but inquiries along 
those lines indicate preparations for building operations on 
big proportions, as soon as the season opens. There has 
been a considerable movement of railroad ties and other 
timbers, many of the lines centering here having plans for 
extensive track repairs during the coming summer. 

Officers of the Bay Poplar Lumber Company made a visit 
to the company’s mills at Mobile, Ala., last week. The 
party included President Alfred M. Cohen, Treasurer Godfrey 
J. Phillips and Manager William J. Afsprung, the last 
named remaining at the mills. President Cohen, after his 
return to Cincinnati headquarters, reported great activity 
at the mills in that section on account of the export demand. 
His company has experienced some trouble in getting enough 
cedar wood for its trade, which is largely in the manufacture 
of cigar box lumber. He says, however, that the outlook is 
so far better than it was in the winter of 1914-15 that there 
is reason to believe that 1916 business will exceed anything 
the trade has experienced in recent years. 

Major R. R. Ralston, in charge of the Cincinnati district 
No. 2, United States Engineers, is in the local market with 
bids for 55,000 feet of Oregon fir or longleaf yellow pine 
for dredge equipment for the Muskingum River improve- 
ment. The bids will be received until February 21. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLuMBUuS, OHIO, Feb. 14.—Strength is the chief char- 
acteristic of the lumber trade here during the last week. 
This is true both in southern yellow pine and hardwoods. 
Buying is on a more liberal plan and dealers are optimistic. 
Prospects for building operations are bright in all sections. 
Contractors are busy figuring on plans for new construction 
work, which will be started with the coming of milder 
weather. 

In hardwoods, trade is about equally divided between re- 
tailers and factories. In fact factories appear to be better 
buyers than usual. Concerns making vehicles, automobiles, 
boxes and furniture are in the market. Retailers’ stocks 
are not very large and many are accumulating stocks for 
the expected spring rush. A large part of the buying is for 
immediate shipment, although some orders are booked for 
movement in March and April. Prices are firm and no 
cutting of consequence is reported. 

Southern pine trade is rather active, although some falling 
off in volume is reported. Prices have not declined, however, 
and the indications are for higher levels. The car shortage 
is interfering with shipments to a certain extent. Car stocks 
are in good demand. Retailers are looking forward to an 
active building season. . 

Mill workers are busy making stocks for the spring rush. 
The same is true of manufacturers of doors and sash and 
prices are firm all along the line. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand from both retailers and manufacturers. 
Prices are firm at former levels. The company is experienc- 
ing no trouble from a shortage of cars, while other shippers 
are reporting some delay. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 

LouISsVILLE, Ky., Feb. 16.—A great revival of the 
building business, making prospects excellent for many 
branches of the lumber trade, is in prospect, according 
to members of the local trade. Edwin Norman, of the Nor- 
man Lumber Company, which is a leading manufacturer of 
poplar bevel siding, reported that heavy increases in orders 
from retail yardmen indicated a big boom in building in their 
territories. ‘‘We have had such a rush of business that we 
are behind with our orders, and have recently taken on a 
large number of additional men,” he said. ‘The outlook for 
building this year is fine.” 

W. A. McLean, president of the Wood Mosaic Company, 
one of the leading manufacturers of fine flooring, said that 
the demand for this material was on the increase, and that 
factories in New Albany, Ind., and Rochester, N. Y., are 
operating to capacity, stocks in warehouses having been 
reduced materially by the steady call from leading centers. 

Other members of the trade commented on the increased 
call for mixed cars of hardwoods from the planing mills, 
which have been doing comparatively little in the hardwood 
line, and their demand indicates that more buildings of a 
better character, requiring expensive interior finish, are now 
being planned. 

The Mississippi River is beginning to fall at Hickman, 
Ky., where several sawmills were put out of commission 
by the high water, and it is expected that they will be able 
to resume in ten days. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE 


BristTo., VA.-TENN., Feb. 14.—A cold wave that struck 
this section Sunday has interfered to some extent with 
manufacturing, but favorable weather conditions are 
expected soon and this would greatly stimulate manufactur- 
ing. Market conditions are now such as to encourage manu- 
facturers to put their mills into operation at the earliest 
possidle time. This applies more largely to the small mills, 
as the large mills as a rule have been running quite regu- 
larly during the winter. 

The abnormal price received for tanning extract has 
created the greatest demand that has ever been known 
for extract wood and as a result of the high prices paid 
for the commodity the extract plants throughout this sec- 
tion are now running practically day and night and are far 
behind with orders. Several large new extract plants have 
recently been put into operation and others may be started 
at an early date. 

J. O. Midlam, of the Damascus Lumber Company, here 
this week on his way to Florida for a brief vacation. reports 
activity in manufacturing of lumber along the Virginia- 
Carolina Railroad. His company is cutting for the T. W. 
Thayer Lumber Company at its band mill at Damascus. but 
owns several thousand acres of timber that it may begin 
cutting at an early date in view of improved conditions in 
the lumber trade. 

George E. Davis, of the Bristol Hardwood Company, re- 
turned to the city this week. He reports the outlook for 
business more promising. His company is operating in Scott 
County, Va. 


At Atkins, Va., on the main line of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway between Roanoke and Bristol, the Atkins 
Lumber Company has erected a modern band mill and is 
manufacturing white oak lumber principally. At the 
present this concern is making a specialty of export 
and railroad material, and it reports most excellent busi- 
ness. The company has just started to operate in a 
14,000-acre tract of timber and has built 20 miles of 
railroad to reach it. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 14.—Operators in this section 
were handicapped last week in moving accumulatcd 
stocks on special orders on account of the recent rainy 
season and the resultant condition of the roads, to say noth- 
ing of the more recent absolute embargoes made effective 
by various railroads against lumber shipments consigned to 
eastern and New England points. 

Low grade lumber in all woods suitable for boxing pur- 
poses is still in good demand at firm prices. Longleaf yel- 
low pine timber bills are offered freely to local wholesalers 
and are booked at fair values. Shortleaf timber bills are 
not so plentiful and only small bookings at fair prices are 
reported. North Carolina pine roofers and dimension sizes 
are off in price and demand due largely to the fact that 
yards cannot afford to stock up for prospective spring busi- 
ness at_the values the manufacturers have tried to main- 
tain. Dimension sizes are scarce. No great amount of 
stock has been accumulated and with a brisk demand as 
spring opens up it is believed slightly better prices will be 
secured. 

Hardwoods are firm in price and demand is steady and 
healthy. Low grades are moving slowly and at fair values. 
Special sizes in oak timbers are in good call, but railroad 
material is dragging, as the railroads do not seem anxious 
to buy any considerable quantity at figures asked while 
the mills are able to hold firm in view of the present activ- 
ity in timber sizes. 





—_— 


IN WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Feb. 14.—Lumber exporters 
are experiencing great difficulty in securing space on 
outgoing vessels for their shipments and as a conse- 
quence hundreds of carloads of lumber are tied up at the 
port terminals along the coast, according to W. Dixon Smith, 
a large exporter of this city. He says he has seventy-tive 
carloads awaiting shipment, and although through freight 
rates are extremely high on the outgoing vessels for this 
commodity, the shin owners would rather have some other 
class of freight. It was only through the greatest effort 
that Mr. Smith succeeded in getting two carloads of fine 
lumber, which is to be used in the manufacture of aero- 
planes, taken aboard of the vessels leaving for England a 
short time ago. There is a great call for this grade of 
lumber, the very best that is produced, and as an evidence 
of the great demand a carload is now worth $5,000. 

That the West Virginia prohibition law is having bene- 
ficial effects in more directions than the mere curtailment 
of the amount of intoxicants consumed in the State is the 
contention of Fred O. Blue, State prohibition commissioner, 
based on letters from heads of big industrial concerns in all 
sections of the State. These letters set forth that the lum- 
bermen, miners and other classes of laboring men and their 
families are affected favorably in many different particulars. 

It is said in a letter from the head of a big lumber com- 
pany that the men who formerly spent their evenings in 
drinking bouts have turned spontaneously to night school 
as a substitute for the “recreation” found in the saloon. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA 


ELKINS, W. Va., Feb. 15.—The large scale upon which 
all operations are being conducted and the resumption of 
work at plants which have been closed down indicate 
the confidence lumbermen entertain in the prospect for the 
business during the current year. Steadily increasing de- 
mand for lumber and prices affording a margin of profit have 
been the factors which have restored confidence. The hard- 
wood market is in splendid shape, West Virginia operators 
say, the scarcity of cars being the only drawback. Maple, 
oak, basswood and poplar are in excellent demand and are 
bringing much better prices than they did several months 
ago, not only with respect to the higher grades but in the 
lower grades as well. 

The South Branch Tie & Lumber Company has purchased 
the holdings of the Keystone Manufacturing Company in 
the South Branch Valley, near Petersburg, consisting of 
about 1,000 acres of fine hardwood. ‘The mill has already 
been sold to A. G. Miller & Co. ‘The purchasers already 
have a mill and will utilize the timber on their holdings 
just acquired. The Keystone Company will centralize their 
operations in this section, shipping from Todd Siding on the 
Huttonsville Branch of the Western Maryland. 

The Alton Lumber Company, with headquarters at Buck- 
hannon, is making extensive repairs to its Mill Creek 
mill with a view to resuming operations there in the near 
future. The mill has been shut down for the last year or 
more. 

The sawmill and equipments. timber and sawed lumber 
of the Elk Lumber Company, of Braxton County, that sus- 

ended operations last summer, have been sold by A. M. 
3erry, trustee. The sawmill and timber were purchased by 
J. A. DuBois, of Burnsville. The mill is on Spruce Fork of 
Wolf Creek. It is understood that Mr. DuBois will put the 
mill in operation shortly and develop that part of the tract 
remaining uncut. 

Confirmation is given to the rumor that the Tioga Lum- 
ber Company is contemplating the development of its coal 
in Nicholas County through the building of a railroad down 
Birch River to the Coal & Coke Railroad by the fact that 
rights of way have been secured from the mouth of Anthony 
River to, and below, the mouth of Poplar River. 

Exporters of lumber from this State are experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in securing space on the outgoing vessels 
for any of their shipments and as a consequence hundreds of 
earloads of lumber are tied up along the coast. Much lum- 
ber used in the manufacture of aeroplanes is being shipped 
from West Virginia and is bringing unusually good prices. 





‘VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—The general volume of busi- 
ness last week was fair and inquiries are coming in 
freely, so good prospects are in view. The wagon fac- 
tories are now coming into the market and the furniture fac- 
tories are sending in some orders as well as making a great 
number of inquiries, so they will probably begin soon to 
buy freely. These, with the buying that the railroads are 
doing in the way of railroad and car stock, should soon make 
the hardwood market active. : 

Cypress continues in fairly good demand and at well main- 
tained prices. According to advices from the South, the 
mills in some sections are having trouble in getting out their 
shipments on account of the scarcity of cars. The retail 
trade is not quite so good as it should be, although it is 
expected there will soon be a better demand. The cypress 
market rules very strong and is advancing. 
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J. A. Hemphill, vice president and sales manager of the 
Lasswell Lumber Company, is back from a visit to the mills 
of the company at Kennett, Dunklin County. He says the 
company has recently purchased a small tract of timber and 
a mil] at Ipley, near Kennett, and wili start up in about ten 
days. ‘The new mill will cut mostly cypress, maple and gum 
aud will increase the daily output of the mills from 15,000 
to 20,000 feet daily. The company has been operating its 
main mill at Kennett eight hours daily for the last thirty 
days until a few days ago, when it began to run ten hours a 
day, which it hopes to continue this time indefinitely. The 
demand for hardwood lumber, Mr. Hemphill says, is very 
strong and the company has been unable to accept more 
than half the volume of business offered it. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 15.—The hardwood market con- 
tinues firm and the tendency of prices is upward. The 
buyers have had so many quotations withdrawn only to 
be replaced by higher ones that they are having difficulty in 
securing their requirements. Production is still severely 
restricted throughout the valley territory by flood conditions 
and by the inability to bring out logs. Meantime shipments 
are full, with a resultant further reduction in the amount of 
lumber available. This means further depletion of stocks 
and a notable improvement in the position of the seller who 
is finding prices more and more in his favor. Demand is 
good for everything on the hardwood list with the single 
exception of high grade cottonwood. Low grade cottonwood 
is firm and active and all grades of gum are wanted at 
current rates. Oak is a good seller and ash is in excellent 
request. A well known firm here that makes a specialty of 
ash today said offerings were very light because about 90 
percent of the territory from which it draws its supplies is 
under water or is so interfered with by flood conditions as 
to almost stop the movement of this lumber. The export 
situation shows no improvement, rates still being high and 
bottoms being very scarce. 

Charles E. Brower & Co. (Inc.), has been organized here 
with offices in the Southern Express Building for the purpose 
of purchasing all mill supplies for those who are identified 
therewith. Twenty-five large lumber companies in Memphis 
and the Memphis territory are represented in this organ- 
ization and it is estimated that the total purchases in the 
form of mill supplies will run annually into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Charles E. Brower is president, W. H. 
Russe, of Russe & Burgess, (Inec.), vice president; Elliott 
Lang, of R. J. Darnell, (Inc.), secretary and H. B. Weiss, of 
George C. Brown & Co., treasurer. 

The box manufacturers at Memphis are doing the largest 
business perhaps in their entire career and indications point 
to decided activity for the next few months. One of the 
largest firms in this line in Memphis shows an increase of 
approximately $400,000 in its gross sales from August 1 to 
February 1 as compared with the corresponding period in 
the previous year. There has also been considerable improve- 
ment in prices for box shooks and all standard packages, 
both sawn and veneered. ; 

Floods have interfered with several of the plants in the 
valley States, either directly or indirectly, and the output 
has not been as large as it would have been under normal 
conditions. x 

Cc. J. Tully, vice president of the Anderson-Tully Company, 
said that the pumping station in North Memphis, which 
prevents the overflow of any part of that section of the 
city, has more than justified the heavy cost of installing it. 
This pumping plant keeps all the water out of the bayous in 
North Memphis which have heretofore been filled with back 
waters from the Mississippi and Wolf rivers. Previous over- 
flows have resulted in interference in reaching the North 
Memphis lumber district and have also had an injurious 
effect upon the health of the citizens as well as detracted 
from the value of property in that locality. Now North 
Memphis, even with the high stage of the Mississippi, is as 
dry as if no high water had appeared. 








IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 12.—Trade remains very good 
and prices still hold firm. Both orders and inquiries 
have come in very nicely during the last week or ten 
days. 

Building operations remain active. Planing mill owners 
look for a good season and architects and contractors are 
optimistic over the outlook. It is expected that building will 
start to pick up along in March. Last year broke the 
record for building permits in this section and it is hoped 
this year will be equaliy as good. 

Logs are still scarce, manufacturers report, but this fact 
has not interfered with the operation of local sawmills. The 
river mills have not been bringing in any logs to speak of 
during the last few weeks, as they have not been operating 
steadily. These mill owners have a great many logs along 
the lower Green River in western Kentucky that they can 
bring here as needed. 

Manufacturers report that walnut is still a little off and 
prices are standing still. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


H. B. Phillips, of Suffolk, Va., has bought, through J. W. 
Barnes & Co., of Savannah, Ga., a large tract of shortleaf 
pine timber in South Carolina for the Argent Lumber Co., 
of Hardeeville, S. C. It is understood that the purchase 
price was in the neighborhood of $200,000. 














The Yellow Pine Lumber Co.. of Coal Grove, Ohio, has 
bought 500 acres of timberland along Pigeon and Island 
Creeks in Logan and Mingo Counties, West Virginia, from 
the United Thacker Land Co., of New York. The timber 
will be developed. 

The Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co., of Newberg, Port- 
land and Salem, Ore., has bought a tract of 55,000,000 feet 
of timber and a logging railroad from the Mary’s River Tim- 
ber Co. The timber is back of Corvallis, Ore. The logs will 
be hauled to Salem and Newberg, where the Spaulding com- 
pany’s mills are located. 


S. W. Sterling, president of the Northern Ohio Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., of Parkin, Ark.. has closed a deal for 7,300 
acres of timberland situated in Poinsett County, near Marked 
Tree. The consideration is given as $220,000, and it is 
—e that there are 50,000,000 feet of hardwood on the 
ract. 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—George E. Lammers, sales 
manager of the 8. H. L. Lumber Company, well known 
wholesale lumber concern of Spokane, is expected home 
in a few days from nearly a month’s absence in the middle 
West and East on a hurried business trip. Mr. Lammers is 
visiting Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, St. Paul and other lumber markets and 
conferring with the company’s representatives at those points. 
Advices from him are encouraging and bespeak an excellent 
spring trade. 

Announcement of the resignation of Edward Dalzell as 
general manager of the Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ 
Agency, of Spokane,.and the appointment of J. M. Richards 
to succeed him has been made recently. Mr. Richards has 
been an assistant in the office. ; 








IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 15.—During the last week 
there has been a slight revival of the transit car business 
in North Carolina pine sizes and roofers, with a conse- 
quent easing off of the price. This is due to the fact that 
territory has been restricted by the many embargoes and 
more stuff has to be offered in the open fields. Most of this 
material has been held so long as is safe, and as the em- 
bargoes have not been lifted some of it is being let go. Out- 
side the transit items, even in North Carolina box, flooring 
ets., there have been freer offerings, but no price concessions, 
Southern yellow pine bill timbers, flooring and smaller sizes 
are strong, but roofers feel a sympathetic movement with 
North Carolina pine. White pine is now quite scarce in the 
lower grades and prices are very firm. ‘The shortage is as 











great in Idaho as in northern pine, if not more so. Spruce 
is offered only in broken lists and prices are high. Hemlock 
is pretty generally on a $23.50 base and some dealers 


prophesy a $25 base before spring. Cypress lumber and 
sawed shingles are steady in demand and firm in price. 
Cedar shingles are moving unusually well for winter. Lath 
of all kinds are in good call and prices are firm. All of the 
hardwoods are scarce in dry stock and prices are advancing 
slightly. Plain oak, low-grade chestnut ‘maple, birch, beech 
and cherry for immediate shipment, dry, are at a premium, 
while much is being bought for future shipment at the theu 
market price. Poplar squares have increased in activity 
and gum flooring is in better demand than for a long time. 

General business conditions here are such as augur well 
for the lumber business, most manufacturers being well 
booked with orders and general mercantile business being 
in a flcurishing condition. For the first time in many years 
the textile industry is very busy, many of the mills now run- 
ning full night and day forces. Financial conditions are 
somewhat mixed. Bank clearings are high; there seems to 
be plenty of money at easy rates and still there is a lot of 
complaint about collections. The prespects for building 
business in the spring continue to brighten. More transfers 
of unimproved property are being made to builders, most of 
whom are making plans for early improvement, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Peb. 15.—Severe weather with lots of 
snow in the Pittsburgh territory has slowed down all 
ear movements and raised new difficulties for the rail- 
roads the last few days. It has made lumber shipments 
backward, increased interest in the buying of this stock and 
has given much impetus to spring demand because of the 
realization that there will be more or less uncertainty re- 
garding deliveries all through the current year. 

The iron and steel industry in most lines is operating 
at top notch, especially in the finished lines. Building opera- 
tions loom up bigger every week for the spring and the 
yard trade for the Pittsburgh district is likely to become a 
powerful factor before warm weather arrives. 

W. W. Vosburgh reports a good trade with the outlook 
excellent for the spring. Demand for low-grade material 
has been heavy and prices are very firm. 

H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, says 
demand for lumber is healthy, but that some soft spots are 
noted in the yellow pine trade. 

The West Penn Lumber Company reports demand exceed- 
ing supply in most lumber. Mr. Stoner, of this company, is 
optimistic and believes the approaching building season will 
be excellent. 

The Babcock Lumber Company finds inquiries strong for 
the spring trade and a shortage imminent in hemlock. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 15.—With the value of building 
contracts awarded for New England construction during 
the first forty days of 1916 totalling $14.313,000, mem- 
bers of the lumber trade are now fully confident that their 
present quite satisfactory volume of business will continue to 
improve until even the excellent record of 1912 is exceeded. 
During the corresponding period of 1912, which, by the way, 
was the best year for building construction this section of 
the country ever knew. the value of New England contracts 
granted was $11,000,000, already more than $3,000,000 be- 
hind 1916. 

One of the most satisfactory features of the situation at 
this time is the remarkable prosperity in all lines of commer- 
cial and industrial activity. Even the New England rail- 
roads, long the football of politics and the financial districts 
of Boston and New York, are beginning to show comfortable 
balances on the right side of the ledger. Despite the embar- 
rassment resulting from the embargoes on freight, both the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Boston & Maine 
railroads, according to their officials, are now doing a very 
prefitable business. A recent development was the announce- 
ment a few days ago of a plan favored by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad trustees, representing the company, the 
Federal Government and the State, for refinancing the Bos- 
ton & Maine by absorbing the leased lines and assessing the 
stockholders $40 a share. This would wipe out the big note 
issues resalting from unwise financing in the past, eliminate 
the necessity of paying dividends to leased lines when they 
are not showing a profit, and rehabilitate the system so that 
it will be possible to make the heavy purchases of lumber 
and other materials for required extensions of the line, new 
equipment, stronger and better bridges, more stations ete. 

More than fifty bills providing for modifications and alter- 
ations in the workingmen’s compensation act, which has been 
overative in this State for the last three vears, are now before 
the lerislature. There are measures offered in the interest 
of employers as well as of employees. Several are of interest 
to the lumber industry, and the hearings on these measures 
will be looked after by the State Board of Trade in behalf of 
the lumbermen. 

The heaviest and longest snowstorm in nine years swept 
New England Friday. Saturday and Sunday. leaving more 
than a foot of snow in its wake, and in northern New Engz- 
land covering the ground with a full two feet. This will 
slow up building operations a little temnorarily, but the 
snow was much needed by the loggers. Reports from the 
lumber camps show that the greatest trouble todav is a 
shortage of men. Taborers are not offering themselves for 
woods work at the big city employment agencies as freelv 
as in past years. Labor prefers work in the industrial 
centers where wages are high and the hours not so arduous. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 


Baneor, Mg., Feb. 12.—Just as the Maine shipowners 
wish that they had built more vessels in the last two 
or three years and thus been able to reap more of the 
war harvest of high freights, so the Maine lumbermen wish 
that they had gone in for heavier operations last fall, so 
that they might have more logs to sell this spring. for re- 
ports are coming in from all narts of the State of high prices 
being offered or actually paid for logs, especially for spruce, 
with the market tending upward and no prospect of the 
supply being nearly equal to the demand. Years of low 
prices for manufactured lumber—low compared with the cost 
of getting logs to the mills. had discouraged most of the 
manufacturers from undertaking large operations, and some 
had quit entirely when it was time for crews to go into the 
woods last summer and fall. The result of this feeling is 
a cut for sawing purposes considerably under normal. For- 





Retail 


Profits 


these days depend a good deal 











on the volume of business done 
and that undoubtedly explains 
the retail lumberman’s ten- 
dency to the handling of sub- 


stitutes for lumber. But 
in your anxiety to get all 
the business you can from 
your community, you 
should see to it first that 
you let no lumber busi- 
ness escape you. 


A Good 
Field 


Open to 
Dealers 


now, brought about bythe 
present day homebuilder 
looking more to artistic 
effects, is that of speciali- 
zing in Finish. Here is 
a line where you can 
make your experience 
and knowledge cash in 
a nice profit for you:— 


Birch 


The Peer of 
Woods for 
Interior 
Finish 


The manufacturers of this 
wood have perfected their me- 
thods of manufacturing so that 
their products meet the most 
critical demands of builders. 
‘They have experimented with 
birch in every conceivable way 
to determine the uses forwhich 
it is best suited—and when 
they tell you to push it for 
interior finish they have good 
reasons. Ask any of the firms 
shown below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you the 
10 Birch Panels — showing 
different finishes it takes to 
perfection. 





WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 


We also manufacture 


: Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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Issaquena Lumber Co. ; 
916 James Bldg, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


— Manufacture:s — 


Hardwood Lumber 


We have on hand ready for immediate 
shipment:— 


4,000,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 | 
Plain Red Oak, White | 
Sak-endi Red Gam. | 


In addition to the above we are cutting 
50,000 ft. daily—unsurpassed for widths, | 
lengths and manufacture, assuring ourcus- | 
tomers the very best stock. 
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: We Make 


“Better” Yard St 


A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


“‘Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 








Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


2 _ Foster Lumber Company 
Long Building, : LUMB 3 


_KANSAS CITY, MO. 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., $22in2~ 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


— ~ a 




















mer Gov. William. T. Haines, of Waterville, who operates 
on the Kennebec River, sold 8,000,000 feet of spruce logs 
a few days ago at what is said to be a high record price 
for Maine, and it is believed that every stick cut in Maine 
this winter will command excellent prices. 





THE TONAWANDAS 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 15.—The seventh an- 
nual meeting of White, Gratwick & Mitchell and allied 
companies will be held on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day of this week. The Hotel Statler in Buffalo, N. Y., will 
be the headquarters of the meeting. A visit will be made 
to the yard in North Tonawanda. Trips to Niagara Falls 
and other points along the Niagara Frontier, including visits 
to a number of the more important industries and a dinner 
at the Hotel Statler Thursday evening, are on the program. 

James S. Thompson, of Thompson, Hubman & Fisher, who 
has been spending the winter in the South for his health, is 
undergoing treatment at the Johns Hopkins Hospital at 
Baltimore, Md. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 15.—Unusually heavy snows 
received in northern Wisconsin during the last week have 
preved a handicap to logging operations in several local- 
ities. In the vicinity of Superior there is four feet of snow 
and in several counties it is three feet deep. Loggers say 
it will not be necessary to stop work unless considerably 
more snow is received, although much delay is being experi- 
enced in some sections of the Jumber country. Conditions in 
general have been very favorable for logging since last fall 
and lumbermen expect that the total logging output will 
show a decided gain over that of the previous season. 
Available dry stocks of hardwood are particularly low in 
many sections of the State and the cut in this line will be 
much heavier than a year ago. 

The shortage of dry stocks in some lines of lumber, par- 
ticularly hardwood, the steadily increasing demand and the 
prospects of a fine spring business have resulted in ad- 
vances, particularly in northern hardwoods. The supply of 
birch, maple and most lines of basswood, with the excep- 
tion of cull stocks, is light and local wholesalers predict 
serious shortages before the close of the season. 

The factory demand is still one of the brightest features 
of the Milwaukee lumber trade. Most lumber consuming 
concerns are buying much more freely than was the case a 
year ago. The sash and door and general interior finish 
manufacturing plants are still buying a little carefully, al- 
though at a normal rate for the time of vear. The furni- 
ture and chair manufacturers here in Milwaukee and all 
over the State are meeting with a fine business and are 
placing some good orders for stock. The railroads have 
been placing some exceptionally fine orders for stock to be 
used in the repair and construction of freight cars. The 
farm implement manufacturing concerns look forward to a 
good business during the coming season and have been 
buying stock freely in proportion to the increased preduction 
at these plants. 

Joint through rates on lumber from Wausau and Schofield 
to points on the Soo line, west and north of Junction City, 
have been established as the result of a complaint filed with 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission by the Central Wiscon- 
sin Traffic Bureau. The rates heretofore were on the basis 
of the lowest combination of loca] rates, the difference be- 
tween these and the new joint through rates representing 
from 38 to 7 cents per 100 pounds. 

That building operations in Milwaukee and other cities 
may be curtailed by the advance in many lines of materials 
is the belief of H. W. Ellis, general manager of the John- 
son Service Company, of Milwaukee, which held its annual 
meeting today. Mr. Ellis said: 

“Tf the prices of materials continue to advance it may 
hamper building for investment during the latter part of 
this year. Prices of all materials are moving upward so 
rapidly that it is impossible to forecast them. Although 
prospects at the present time are very good, it is possible 
that the high cost of erecting buildings will cause investors 
to postpone contemplated structures until prices are more 
satisfactory. During 1915 the business of the Johnson Serv- 
ice Company equaled that of 1914, which is an excellent 
showing when general conditions are taken into considera- 
tion.” 

















CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Feb. 15.—An unusually large fall of 
snow has handicapped logging operations in northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan but with the exception of a few 
isolated localities little complaint is heard and loggers are 
generally optimistic, while manufacturers look forward to 
record productions. Incidental to the bountiful logging 
season looms up the prospect of a record building season next 
spring with good prices and demand for lumber prevailing. 

The copper country seems hardest hit by snow with a 
recerd fall of 45 inches on the level, with the result that 
many of the logs cut can not be seen beneath the snow. A 
conservative estimate is that operations have been reduced 
30 percent. 

From Chippewa Falls it is reported that twice as many 
camps are being operated as a year ago. A great boom in 
hemlock bark is noted with prospects of producers getting 
more for the bark than for the log. Evidence of the unparal- 
leled activity is noted at Antigo, where shipment of logs to 
mills totaled 519 cars during January, while sixty outgoing 
ears were loaded with lumber. The movement of forest 
products out of Marquette is surprising, the St. Paul road 
using about 900 cars in the service and hauling about 150 
earloads a day. Logs are shipped to mills at Iron Mountain, 
Wells. Menominee, Marinette, Green Bay, Kiel and Menasha. 
The North Western is doing an eaual share, while the Wis- 
eonsin & Michigan road is hauling seventy-five carloads 
daily to the mills at Peshtigo, Menominee and Marinette. 
Sawyer County loggers report the best season in many 
years. The Shawano Lumber Company plans to operate 
its sawmill soon and the Tigeron Lumber Company reports 
an order for a million feet of hardwood. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 

RHINELANDER, Wis., Feb. 15.—Lumber trade in this 
district is very good of late. One of the largest con- 
cerns here reports having four inspectors loading the 
Rhinelander stock out and it expects to put on either six or 
eight more crews. Cars are comparatively plentiful and 
shipments of logs are immense, but less pulpwood is moving 
this winter than a vear ago. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Company, of Elcho. is log- 
ging very heavily this year, expecting to put in 20,000,000 
feet at the Elcho and Birnamwood mills. Log supplies at 
Antigo are going to be about normal. Some of the smaller 
mill towns are doiag scarcely anything this year, as pros- 
perity did not strike them till after winter had opened up 
and they had no chance to get ready. 

Prices on hardwoods are steadily gaining, as shortages 
develop. Last week some sales of 2%4-inch birch were made 
at $60 for firsts and seconds and $40 for No. 1 common 
f. o. b. here, and the buyers were glad to get it at that. 
A number of inquiries have been received for this thickness 
of birch for gunstocks, to be cut about 7 inches wide and 


3 to 5 feet long. Thick maple, 14%4-, 2- and 21-inch, is 
about out of the market. There is some stock in the yards 
but it is mostly sold and awaiting shipment. Thick ‘birch, 
especially 114-inch No. 1 common and better and 2-inch Nos 
1 and 2 common, is scarce and prices are firm; 1%-ine); 
birch is becoming scarce and prices will undoubtedly take « 
jump soon. 

Hemlock is moving fairly well, but nothing to what i; 
would were cars to be had. Wisconsin alone can use al] 
the hemlock at the mills for general building purposes thi 
year. Prospects are said to be favorable for a very heavy 
building campaign all over the State. Prices are strong. 
and it is likely that they will get up to “list” before an 
other month passes. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


New Or.eEAns, La., Feb. 15.—The tone of local mar 
ket comment continues confident and optimistic respect 
ing domestic demand, present and future. Last week 
brought no specially gee pear changes either way, but 
the trend of all or nearly all of the southern woods is toward 
stronger interior call. With the exception of southern yellow 
pine, which has gained in volume of production since the 
turn of the year, mill stocks, either through reduction oi 
volumes available unsold or through depletion of assort- 
ments, strengthen the statistics from the manufacturers’ sid« 
and help to fortify current price levels. The yellow pine 
“exception” is perhaps more apparent than real, because 
the items in most active demand are very low in supply and 
a good proportion of stocks on the yards is taken care of by 
orders booked but not yet shipped. Reasonably brisk inquiry 
is reported all round, no doubt due in great part to the 
fact that the retailers’ fancy is turning to thoughts of 
spring stock. It is understood that a number of manufae 
turers are sold so well ahead that they are declining with 
thanks such business as does not seem suited to stocks or 
whose acceptance would commit them too far ahead. Less 
is heard just now of weak spots and shaded quotations. 
Prices are called firm, in general, and there is talk of ad- 
vances within thirty to sixty days. Cypress grows in de- 
mand gradually without developing new features. The trade 
is mainly in mixed—very well mixed—cars. Surprisingly 
strong request for cypress shingles continues, and the mills 
find it very difficult to accumulate stocks, which seldom if 
ever were lower than they are at present. Cypress lath find 
ready sale also, and as a rule are shipped on mixed cars 
only. Quotations are firm as usual, but no advances are 
reported. Hardwood production is more or less_ seriously 
restricted at present by the high water in the Mississippi 
Valley, which, while it proves costly to some of the mills 
directly affected, is helping the market statistically. Do- 
mestie call for oak and gum continues to develop, the box 
grades remain in good call and staves are reported gratify- 
ingly active, interior demand ruling. Prices remain about as 
they were, but are said to be steadily growing firmer. The 
export market remains partly paralyzed by lack of ocean 
shipping and excessive transport rates, but staves and parcel 
shipments of lumber and logs move occasionally in spite of 
the handicaps. 

The Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Company, at Winnsfield, 
La., which suffered a fire loss a few months ago, has re- 
sumed operations, the plant having been partly rebuilt, 
with a much larger capacity. 

The Amite County Lumber Company, at Liberty, Miss., be- 
gan the operation of its plant a few days ago and is said to 
be cutting about 40,000 feet daily. The company is headed 
by Zeb Dickey, who is president also of the Dickey Lumber 
Company, at McComb City. - 

From Quitman, Miss., it is reported that the Mississippi 
Lumber Company is securing options on additional timber 
within reach of its plant and already has acquired or placed 
under option sufficient stumpage to insure an additional 
thirty years’ run. 

At the annual meeting of the Industrial Lumber Company, 
held at Elizabeth, La., last Thursday, the officers were re- 
elected as follows: R. M. Hallowell, president; Joseph 
Muth, vice president; Edward A. Wilson, second vice presi- 
dent; F. W. Liskow, secretary; G. Wilson, treasurer. 
The directorate includes the officers and Irvine A. Fridge, 
Sam Lee and E. E. Krauss. 

















IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 15.—The production of southern 
yellow pine is being considerably hindered on account of 
the rains and other unsatisfactory weather conditions, 
including the overflows of rivers, creeks and bayous. The 
difficulties are felt particularly by the small mills which are 
located away from railroads and are required to use wagon 
roads in handling both logs and lumber, many of the roads 
being practically impassable, especially for hcavy hauling. 
Owing to the curtailment of the small mills’ production, the 
yellow pine output is somewhat limited. 

The big mills are cutting right along and are enjoying fine 
shipping operations. Their order files have business enough 
to keep them going for thirty to forty-five days, but within 
the next week -or two many new orders are expected, judging 
by an immense volume of inquiries. These inquiries indicate 
that the retail yards up North. where ice and snow are now 
curtailing building activities, will soon resume heavy buying. 
The prices hold firm, with occasional advances, and when the 
spring trade is ripe a substantial improvement in prices is 
almost certain. 

The market has been strengthened considerably by the 
placing of the big export order for common stock for the 
Allies, notably France. The order, for about 42,000,000 feet. 
was placed largely with Louisiana mills, and mills centered 
at Shreveport got their share. This order has taken up 
much surplus. One company here reports that it means 
removal of its surplus for at least three months. About 100 
mills are participating in this order, and the immensity cf 
it will. it is predicted, mean a general advance in prices of 
southern yellow pine, probably as much as $2 a thousand. 

The high water situation continues to command the atten- 
tion of business men generally, but during the last week there 
was a great deal of improvement in conditions. At many 
points the levees stood stages that exceeded all former records. 
and at a number of points the waters are subsiding without 
serious damage having been encountered. The water from 
breaks in southeastern Arkansas levees are pouring into north 
Louisiana streams, especially the Boeuf and LaFourche rivers 
and Bayou Masons, but those streams are well within their 
banks and can stand considerably more rise. Some of the 
surrounding country is being inundated, but no general seri- 
ous trouble is expected. The Ouachita River is still high. 
but is expected to subside soon, while the Red River at 
Shreveport has already begun to fall. The Vicksburg. Shreve- 
port & Pacific Railroad, which crosses the Red, Ouachitn. 
Boeuf, LaFourche, Mason and Mississippi rivers, has not been 
interrupted and, according to Superintendent_H. B. Hearn. 
no trouble to its service is expected. The Iron Mountain 
Railroad, which was interrupted in Arkansas, has resumed 
operations, and other roads are getting back to normal, show- 
ing great improvement in the high water situation. 

At a mass meeting at Bogalusa, La., recently, the citizens 
instructed the commission-council to float a bond issue of 
$200,000 for purchasing from the Great Southern Lumber 
Company water, sewer, school and fire equipment for munici- 
pal purposes. 

The Mansfield Railway & Transportation Companv at 
South Mansfield, La., is rebuilding its shops and roundhouse 
which recently were destroyed by fire. The general manager 
of the railroad, which is the property of the Frost-Johnson 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Lumber Company, is R. T. Moore, the manager of the lumber 
Company’s mill at South Mansfield. The company plans toa 
leave nothing undone to serve the public satisfactorily. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 15.—Advices from over the State 
indicate that all mills are running full time, some of 
them operating night shifts, and that a general feeling 
continues to prevail that 1916 is going to be a year of 
extraordinary prosperity. A number of new logging enter- 
prises are being launched. 

At present demand for lumber shows a slight falling off 
This is attributed to the extremely cold weather now pre- 
vailing in the greater part of the North and East, which 
has seriously curtailed building operations. Prices continue 
about the same, with no falling off noticeable. 

South of the Ohio River business is unusually active. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


ILATTIESBURG, MIss., Feb. 14.—Weather conditions have 
been ideal during the last week and mills that were 
forced to stop operation during the first week of this 
month are again able to get logs in sufficient quantity to 
keep the plants in steady operation. Yard stock is also dry- 
ing out fast and shipments are moving torward at a rapid 
rate. - 

Demand for shed and yard stock has shown a slight in- 
crease during the last week, and while prices have not 
advanced they have not declined, the manufacturers hold- 
ing steady because- their stocks as a rule are low and, if 
necessary, oy A can allow them to “accumulate, as they are 
assured of a heavy demand when spring buying begins in 
earnest. Demand for car material continues very good. Sev- 
eral large orders were offered here last week for regular 
yards and special timbers for the eastern market. This class 
of stock has been in good demand for several months, but 
has been stronger during the last few weeks. It formerly 
was shipped coastwise, but vessels have been very scarce 
and most of such orders are now placed for all rail ship- 
ment. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE 


MosILE, ALA., Feb. 14.—The interior trade in this dis- 
trict continues fairly steady, with a fair demand exist- 
ing, and while there is no great rush of activity in this 
trade the business keeps up pretty well and the steadiness of 
the market gives reason to believe that there will be no 
further sharp advances in prices, as was the case during 
November and December. Shippers find that the car service 
is not so good and prompt as could be desired, there being 
a scarcity of box cars, but the supply of open cars seems 
to be adequate to meet the demands. ‘The demand is suf- 
ficient to keep the mills of this district running on normal 
schedule for some time. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN’ THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 15.—Winter weather still pre- 
vails in this section and, naturally, the lumber trade still 
is rather slow. Buyers, however, are realizing that it 
can be only a few weeks before spring will open in earnest 
and as they have waited in vain since December for a break 
in price—in fact have seen prices on west Coast items 
take decided jumps in that time—many of them are begin- 
ning to show nervousness. Specials are not allowed to go 
long without takers these days and all around the tone to 
the market is better. January and the first half of February 
have been unusually cold and stormy for this section. There 
has not been a week in that time when outdoor work could 
be prosecuted with effectiveness and naturally the trade has 
been very dull. It was the acid test for the mills. When 
they went through with it without a break in their prices 
and were ready to enter the spring trade with values where 
they were before the holiday lull in December the buyers 
considered it time to take notice. Judging from past expe- 
riences the prospects are for an early spring this year. 
Solid winter weather usually is followed by a thorough break 
and the forecast is for steadily rising temperatures and 
bright weather the next week. That is just what the lumber 
dealers have been looking for. ‘With their hope realized, 
they say, there will be a very decided impetus to lumber 
buying and the fact that it already is improving indicates 
that they are right. 

lL. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Company, Sonora, Cal., spent several days last week at the 
offices of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company of Washing- 
ton, representatives in this territory of the Standard com- 
Pany. Mr. Steinmetz says he saw a very considerable im- 
provement in the East on his trip there. . 

A. Deutsch, of San Antonio, Tex., president of the Sabine 
Lumber and Logging Company, was here on his way from 
Chicago to Texas last week. Mr. Deutsch announced that 


he had closed a deal recently for a large hardwood tract in 
Louisiana. 

















IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—The lumber trade generally 
has been fairly good althougli unfavorable weather con- 
ditions have hampered it somewhat. Building operations 
have been at a standstill and unless the weather clears 
up there will be nothing doing for some time. The retail 
yards are not coming into the market as they were expected 
to and are only sending in small orders for their immediate 
requirements. 

While the yellow pine business has improved, it can not 
be said that there has been very much of a demand thus far 

is year. Prices have not shown much of a change recently. 
A few line yards that did not do much buying before the 
first of the year are coming in with their orders which, 
however, are not so large as were expected. The railroads 
Seem to be doing more buying and considerable business from 
this source is expected in the early spring. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


_louston, TEx., Feb. 14.—While the southern yellow 
pie market in the Southwest is practically at a stand- 
still, the hardwood market is making forward strides. 
Last month it advanced as much proportionately as yellow 
Pine did_ in November and December and it looks as though 
the hardwood market is coming into its own for the first 
time in seven years. 

Gam lumber has advanced at least $6 a thousand in the 
last six months, and ash and oak have also advanced the 
Same amount. The big advances have been due partly to 
the demands of the furniture factories and more recently 
due to the flooded conditions in the hardwood sections 
throughout the middle States. 

he yellow pine market, however, is merely dormant, ac- 
cording to all predictions. The market has not broken, 
although here and there an item takes a drop of 50 cents 
or $1. Such items as 16-foot boards and material which 


were not to be had in November and December and were 
naturally higher than they should have been, are now reach- 
ing their proper level. 

Timber orders continue in plenty, while yard stock is 
at a standstill. L. J. Boykin, vice president of the Chicago 
Coal & Lumber Company, who has just returned from a 
week’s inspection of the mills, reports that three out of 
every five planers are down. 

Weather conditions are improving at the mills and the 
retail lumbermen are beginning to take on new life. John 
I’, Grant, who recently established an office and headquarters 
in Houston and has a number of line yards in central and 
southwest Texas, predicts a very prosperous fall, but does 
= look for any great revival in the retail market unti! 

en. 

The Frisco Lines’ system is placing orders for bridge ties 
and bridge timbers for spring delivery. The International 
& Great Northern Railroad is receiving the last 200 box 
cars of an order of 1,000, and the work of equipping them 
is being hurried for the spring shipments. 

W. b. Scott, president of the Sunset Central Lines, upon 
his return from New York last week said: ‘Business con- 
ditions throughout the East continue encouraging with a 
strong demand for materials of all kinds and particularly 
lumber.” 

The Industrial Lumber Company, of Elizabeth, La., held 
its regular annual stockholders’ meeting at the company’s 
office at Elizabeth, La., February 10, and the following offi- 
cers were reélected: President, R. M. Hallowell; vice presi- 
dent, Joseph Muth ; second vice president, Edward A. Wilson; 
secretary, fF. W. Liskow; treasurer, S. L. G. Wilson. The 
avove otlicers with Irvine I. Fridge, E. E. Krauss and Sam 
Lee constitute the board of directors. 





——~ 


A SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT 

ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 14.—Encouraging reports are given 
out by local lumbermen of business that is coming in and 
a spirit of optimism prevails. Prices are holding at 


about the customary level and a good spring business is 
looked for. 


Through the efforts of the Orange Board of Trade it is 
announced that the Southern Pacific lines will immediately 
publish rates from points en those lines and immediate con- 
nections to Orange on lumber for export and coastwise 
shipment, placing this port on a par with Port Arthur. A 
rate of 6 cents per 100 pounds will be quoted, effective in 
fifteen days, from mill points on the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Company, the Louisiana & Pacific, the Louisiana 
Western, the Missouri, Louisiana & Texas, the C., N. & W 
and the Gulf & Sabine railroads, all Louisiana lines. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 15.—Last week saw a fur- 
ther tightening of the embargo on lumber products in 
the eastern markets and a further apprehension on the 
part of the shippers. ‘Traffic managers have hoped against 
hope that there would be a crack in the embargo somewhere 
that would enable them to slip their cars through to their 
destination. But instead of a lifting of the embargo came 
today the telegraphic information to Traffic Manager G. A. 
Cartwright, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad has embargoed everything 
except perishables and live stock effective east of Altoona. 
This affects the Pittsburgh district also and shuts out for 
the present at least the lumber of the southeast from the 
eastern markets. The interior mills are said to be getting 
their shipments through to this market via the New York 
Central lines. Demand continues to be urgent and the 
buyers in some places are literally imploring for stock. On 
the other hand the mill stocks in this territory are low and 
broken, to a degree seldom equaled. The local demand is 
getting stronger and the prospects are excellent for one of 
the biggest years in the history of the trade. 














FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BaLTIMoRE, Mp., Feb. 14.—A. Harvey McCay, in 
charge of the Baltimore office of William Whitmer & 
Sons, of Philadelphia, says his firm reports a very active 
demand for spruce pine box lumber of late and has been 
able to dispose of all of its holdings of this grade. The 
Baltimore office wrote recently asking about quotations in 
spruce box, of which a considerable quantity had been on 
hand, but received word that all of the lumber had been 
taken care of, and that the firm was not in a position to 
quote, having no stocks to sell. 

It is reported from Covington, Va., that the West Virginia 
Pulp Products Company has patented a process whereby the 
black bull pine, so abundant in the mountains of that sec- 
tion, can be utilized to turn out a good grade of heavy 
cardboard. This species of pine has heretofore been regarded 
as almost worthless. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 15.—Each week finds the hard- 
wood trade in western North Carolina just a little better 
than the week before. Prices hold steady and there is an 
ever growing demand for the lumber products of this region. 
All the mills are running full time, and new stands of 
timber are constantly being inspected, with a view to 
opening up still greater operations. It is believed here that 
the embargoes on lumber will be lifted before long, and the 
local lumber dealers are anxiously awaiting this time, as 
they are receiving inquiries from various points in the 
United States and from Canada, Mexico and some European 
countries. Building is brisk, consuming much hardwood. 
Common grades of cok chestnut and poplar lead in demand. 


Lumbermen are optimistic over the prospects for the year 
ahead. 





~_ 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 14.—As previously predicted trad- 
ing in the North Carolina pine market recently has shown 
an increase which, though not exceptionally large, is 
marked in that it embraces eas all the items on the 
list. _While transportation facilities by rail have not_been, 
remedied to any extent, more bottoms are to be secured for 
water shipments and increased tonnage was noted last week. 

The market is still in such a condition, due to prevailing 
circumstances, as to require careful watching if it is to be 
maintained on a stable basis. There is a decided tendency 
by buyers to try to hammer the market down, but as yet 
the effect of this has not been apparent, while on the other 
hand with but few exceptions prices seem to be getting 
stronger and stronger. The call for the better grades of 
rough lumber, both edge and stocks, is good and indications 
point to more liberal buying in the near future to take care 
of early spring requirements. The surplus of the better 
grades carried at the mills has been materially reduced and 
very little stock is being carried on hand which is not cov- 


‘ered by orders awaiting shipment. Prices have naturally 


responded to this condition and are stiffening. 
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Our Two 
Big Band Saws 


are now busily engaged, 
and have been for some 
time, cutting the 








FINEST FIGURED 


GUM LOGS | 


that ever came from the 
woods—plain sawn and 
quartered —from %” up, 
good widths. 





Booking orders now 
for March and April 
shipments. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Miss. 


‘*The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World.’’ 





























Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


Makers of 4 PT 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 


weed 























ll ’ Ask for our prices on ‘ i 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 





4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 


If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
_—- Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 


wood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desir 








Send your inquiries to 








NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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\\ Perféction 


“Velvet Edge” 


QUARTER- \j PLAIN- \ J Flooring 
SAWED SAWED ™ Strips 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING ps. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














£ > 
Buyers of Oak Trim 
Find Us Well Equipped 


to supply their needs satisfactorily for we 
specialize in Hardwood and make the 
famous 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, ete. 


While the quality of our products is un- 
usually high, our. prices are no higher 
than many lines much inferior—due to 
our methods of manufacture. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Y Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. y, 














For Immediate 
Delivery— 


185,000 Feet 


White Ash 


4-4 to 12-4 thickness 
No. 2 Com.and Better. 


Write for prices today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 























A Vivid Story 


; ay of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


a Slee 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








John Mason, secretary and sales manager of the Natal- 
bany Lumber Company, Hammond, La., was one of local 
trade visitors on Wednesday. 

J. A. Johnson, Chicago representative of the Southern 
Saw Mill Company, New Orleans, La., returned during 
the week from a mill trip to the South. 

F. L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, Chicago, returned 
Tuesday from a two weeks’ trip South, where he had 
been looking after some cypress interests. 

George J. Pope, vice president of the D. 8. Pate 
Lumber Company, Chicago, expects to return Friday, 
following a two weeks’ business trip to eastern points. 

M. R. Dial, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, Me- 
Cormick Building, Chicago, was able to return to his 
office Wednesday, following a week’s confinement with 
the grip at his home at LaGrange. 

A. 8. Derr, of A. 8. Derr & Co., Dixon, Ill, and E. L. 
Cox, manager of the Ockley Lumber & Supply Company, 
ot Ockley, Ind., were appreciated callers at the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday. 

Lamont Rowlands, vice president and treasurer of 
the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Company, McCormick 
Building, Chicago, will return to Chicago the latter 
part of the week, following a three weeks’ business 
trip to Pacifie coast points. 

H. J. Miller, of Everett, Wash., was a pleasant caller 
at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S office Thursday. Mr. 
Miller, who was in the East, came to Chicago just for a 
day to attend the Hoo-Hoo meeting at the Sherman 
House Wednesday evening. 

L. K. Baker and F. J. Darke, of the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Company, of Odanah, Wis., were among the 
Wisconsin lumbermen who were in Chicago during the 
week attending the convention of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 

T. F. Toomey, assistant to the president of the 
International Lumber Company, Lumber Exchange 
Building, Chicago, left for New York Wednesday on a 
business trip and expects to return to Chicago next 
Monday. 

C. H. Worcester, president of C. H. Worcester & Co., 
Chicago, is expected to return to Chicago Friday or 
Saturday, following a month’s visit with his family 
at Belleair, Fla., where he has been sojourning, devot- 
ing most of the time to his favorite game, golf. 


- The midwinter meeting of the Western Cigar Box 
Manufacturers’ Association was held Tuesday at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. About thirty manufactur- 
ers attended and the discussion consisted chiefly of that 
which has to do with general conditions in the trade. 
Tuesday evening a ‘‘get together’’ banquet was held at 
the same hotel. 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, was one of the poison victims at the 
banquet given to Archbishop Mundelein last Thursday 
evening at the University Club, Chicago. Mr. Hines 
was confined to his home for a few days, but had 
sufficiently recovered to leave Chicago on Tuesday 
for Park Falls, Wis. 


Many old friends of W. H. Mathias, who was travel- 
ing lumber salesman for a good many years, were glad to 
greet ‘him at the convention of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Mathias appeared in a new role as salesman 
for the Sandow Motor Truck, his company having an 
exhibit at the meeting. 


W. L. Lafean, of the Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 
Mallers Building, Chicago, who returned to Chicago on 
Tuesday, following a two weeks’ trip to northern mill 
points, reported that snow in Minnesota had retarded 
mill operations considerably and that the lack of cars 
was also hindering the work at mill points, many 
shipments being held up on that account. 


H. M. Willhite, manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill., and W. L. Henry, salesman for the same 
company, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill., were 
among the attendants at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, held during the week at the Hotel Sherman. 


Secretary R. 8. Kellogg of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association announces that Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, R. M. Carrier, of Sardis, Miss., and 
Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., will be delegates 
of the association to the convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held 
at Philadelphia, Pa., March 15 and 16, at the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, 
Wis., while in Chicago Tuesday, said that during his 
recent visit to Canadian points, where the company 
operates, he found conditions much better than in 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. He said that the 
fall of snow in Canada has been just right for logging 
purposes ad that the operators are taking advantage of 
the favorable situation. 


James B. Hunt, of the William & MeKeithaim Lum- 
ber Company, Lynchburg, Va., was in Chicago this 
week and called on the local trade. Mr. Hunt is mana- 
ger of the southern sales office at Ellisville, Miss., and 
handles an extensive line of southern yellow pine tim- 
bers, railroad and car material. He spoke optimisti- 
cally of the market outlook and reported a very satis- 
factory volume of business. 





Among the well known lumbermen and _ association 
workers trom other States who were in attendance at tlie 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion’s meeting were Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association; Secretary Adolph 
Pfund, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; John W. Berry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
George L. Maas, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

P. T. Langan, the well known retailer of Cairo, IL, 
Mrs. Langan, their son, HE. J. Langan, and his wife, 
spent most of the week in Chicago, arriving a few days 
previous to the opening of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association’s convention. ‘‘Pete’’ 
Langan, as he is familiarly known among lumbermen, was 
chosen president of the association. While he looks after 
the Cairo lumber interests his son has charge of the 
Mounds and the Mounds City yards. 


A prospective lumber order that interested the local 
trade during the week was the report that the architec- 
tural firm Graham, Burnham & Co. will shortly ask for 
bids on 11,000,000 feet of lumber to be used in the con- 
struction of a two-mile automobile speedway at Harris- 
burg, Pa. Practically all the lumber wanted will be 
norway pine 2 by 4’s. The speedway is to be constructed 
along the lines similar to that at Maywood, a suburb of 
Chicago, which was opened last year. 

R. R. Slayton has severed his connection with the 
Mears-Slayton Lumber Company, 1237 Belmont Avenue, 
Chicago, and has taken over the sash and door department 
of that concern, which is now known as the R. R. Slayton 
Mill Company, 1241 Belmont Avenue. Mr. Slayton is 
well known to the trade and is receiving the good wishes 
of his friends on going into business for himself. Al- 
though Mr, Slayton is no longer connected with the 
Mears-Slayton Lumber Company the name of that con- 
cern will not be changed. 


V. F. Mashek, treasurer of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, who is spending the week at the mill 
at Bayfield, Wis., has reported to his office that the 
mill output in northern points in some instances will 
be decreased one-third, on account of the bad weather 
which has prevailed. On his return from thé ‘North Mr. 
Mashek expects to take a trip south and will probably 
spend a little time at his favorite sport, golfing, at one 
of the southern resorts. 


Thomas E. Coale, of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., was a Chicago visitor 
during the last week, stopping off en route to some of 
the white pine producing points in the North. Mr. 
Coale’s concern makes a specialty of _pattern lumber 
and the activity in foundries and machine shops gener- 
ally is creating an unusually good demand for this ma- 
terial. Mr. Coale reports encouraging business condi- 
tions in the East, with a favorable outlook for the 
lumber trade. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, spent Tuesday in Cleveland with 
H. 8. Sackett, superintending the installation of the 
association’s exhibit at the Cleveland Complete Build- 
ing Show, which opened Thursday at Wigmore Coli- 
seum. Next week Mr. Sackett and Charles F, Simon- 
son, of Chicago, manager of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange, will attend the 
annual meeting of the Southern Pine Association at 
New Orleans, while Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg will attend 
the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, to be held at Milwaukee. 





BIG BUILDING IN PROSPECT 


What may result in extensive home building opera- 
tions at the industrial district of clearing in Chicago 
will start in a few days when the corporation known 
as the American Home Builders of Chicago will begin 
the erection of several houses in that district. Several 
thousand men are employed in the clearing district, 
not only by the Belt Line railroads, which have their 
clearing yards there, but in several industrial plants 
also located in the district. A short time ago a strike 
was called by employees of the Belt Line on the 
ground that the district was located too far from 
their homes, making it difficult to go to work on time. 
This situation has prompted a home building cam- 
paign. The Chicago Transfer & Clearing Company, 
which owns 5,000 acres of land in the district, has not 
only built a few houses and a couple of flat buildings 
itself but it is encouraging outside corporations to 
come in and build homes. 

The first of the corporations to take advantage of 
the situation is the American Home Builders of Chi- 
cago. According to offictals of this corporation, the 
hope is to be able to build 100 homes in the district; 
just how many will be built depends upon the sale 
that meets the erection of the first few houses. It is 
expected that the work for the initial house will go 
forward in a few days and orders for the lumber for 
the house and other needed materials have been placed. 





SALES PLANS OF WHITE PINE AGENCY 


The general plan of operation and policy of the 
Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency as worked 
out by Edgar Dalzell, its manager since its organiza 
tion in September, 1914, until recently, when he re 
signed to enjoy a well earned rest, will be carried 02 
by John M. Richards, who succeeds him- as manager; 
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with the exception that Mr. Richards will direct the 
business from the western office in Spokane, where he 
has been looking after the western end as assistant 
manager since it began business. R. G. Keizer con- 
tinues as sales manager in the Chicago office, and it 
is likely that the selling force will be augmented. 

Under Mr. Dalzell’s management the agency has 
been made an efficient sales organization for the white 
pine mills of Idaho and eastern Washington that mar- 
ket their output through it. Mr. Richards is an ex- 
perienced white pine manufacturer, for years at 
Crookston and later at Bemidji, Minn., where he or- 
ganized and managed the Bemidji Lumber Company 
until it was sold to the Shevlin interests. He then 
went to the Inland Empire and has looked after the 
mill end of the agency, assisting Mr. Dalzell, who made 
his headquarters in Chicago. For the present at least, 
Mr. Richards will direct the affairs of the agency from 
the Spokane office. 





NEW MARKETS FOR ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


In line with the trade extension idea as applied to lum- 
ber and with a view to developing new uses and markets 
for Arkansas soft pine a group of Arkansas manufactur- 
ers has recently completed arrangements which provide 
for a special salesman, located at Chicago, representing 
their mills, or an annual production of 550,000,000 feet, 
or approximately one hundred cars per day. From this 
office will be handled all inquiries of the unusual sort, 
as well as those originating from sources whose require- 
ments call for ready shipments in large quantities. Spe- 
cial attention will also be given to developing new fields 
where Arkansas soft pine is entirely adaptable, but where 
heretofore it may not have been used. The concerns par- 
ticipating in this arrangement are the Arkansas Land & 
Lumber Company, Malvern, Ark.; Arkansas Lumber 
Company, Warren, Ark.; Cotton Belt Lumber Company, 
Bearden, Ark.; Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. ; 
Eagle Lumber Company, Eagle Mills, Ark.; Edgar Lum- 
ber Company, Wesson, Ark.; Freeman-Smith Lumber 
Company, Millville, Ark.; Fordyce Lumber Company, 
Fordyce, Ark.; Gates Lumber Company, Wilmar, Ark.; 
Southern Lumber Company, Warren, Ark.; Stout Lum- 
ber Company, Thornton, Ark.; Valley Lumber Company, 
Reader, Ark., and Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany, Malvern, Ark. 

A careful canvass of available competent men to fill 
this position resulted in the appointment of Joe H. 
Smith, of Bloomington, Ill., for the last sixteen years 
representative in Illinois and adjacent States for the 
Crossett Lumber Company, of Crossett, Ark. Mr. Smith 
has established headquarters at Room 630, Lumbermen’s 
Exchange Building, Chicago, and is now actively en- 
gaged with his new duties. 

That the manufacturers made a wise choice in Mr. 
Smith is evidenced by his successful career as a lumber 
salesman. Moreover, he is a veteran in the field and 
knows every detail of the lumber business from the fell- 
ing of the tree to the installation of the finished product. 

Joe H. Smith was born January 4, 1861, at Mackinaw, 
Til., and spent his boyhood on his father’s farm. After 





JOE H. SMITH. OF CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Special Sales Representative Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


completing his education at Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., in 1880, he joined his father in the retail 
lumber business which the latter had established at 
Mackinaw, and he soon became a full partner. After 
he had spent twelve years at this location the yard was 
sold and Mr. Smith became traveling representative for 
certain northern white pine. concerns. With the later 
introduction of southern yellow pine into the central and 
northern sections of the country he also added the sale 
of that now famous wood to his activities, and sixteen 
years ago he became representative for the Cros- 
sett interests exclusively, with headquaiters at Bloom- 
ington, where he has sinee remained. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Smith took his two sons, Clarence 
E., and Elmo §&., into partnership under the firm name of 
Joe H. Smith & Sons. Some time after this the sons 
transferred their headquarters to Peoria, Ill., where they 
are now among the substantial fixtures of the lumber 
fraternity under the business title of Smith Bros. Mr. 
Smith’s new arrangements will have no effect upon the 
business of Smith Bros., nor will his work in Chicago in 
any way conflict with that of the individual representa- 
tives of the various concerns participating in the plan. 

The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau is sending out to 


the trade with its compliments framed panel sets show- 
ing Arkansas soft pine interior trim in six different 
finishes. These panels are being placed in the offices 
of retail dealers for display purposes and on the back 
of the panel is presented the formula for the various 
colors. In this way the local dealer receives advice, 
making it possible for him to post his trade on the 
proper finishes for Arkansas soft pine. The bureau 
is also supplying its salesmen with a handsome lapel 
button. 





MERIT RESULTS IN PROMOTION 

Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 12.—J. H. Burnside, for several 
years sales manager for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, this city, has resigned that position to take 
effect on or about March 1. Mr. Burnside will at once 
open offices in Denver, Colo., where he will engage in the 
commission lumber business. Following out the general 
policy of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company of 
advancing employees who have made good, rather than 
to go elsewhere for new men, Maj. E. G. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the company, announces A. H. Landram, who has 
been assistant sales manager, will succeed Mr. Burnside 
as head of that department and Robert Arkley, the second 
assistant, will take Mr. Landram’s place. 

Mr. Landram is a young man whose rise in the lumber 
business has been rapid, though deserving. He was 
‘‘pred in old Kentucky,’’ living there until the age of 
17. He received a high school education and then 
went with the Illinois Central Railway in the bridge and 
building department, where he remained for three years, 
starting in with it at Princeton, Ky., and later being 
promoted to the general offices in Chicago. He spent a 
year in the Chicago office and left the railroad company 
to enter the employ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, at 
first in the position of secretary to the late editor, J. E. 
Defebaugh. Mr. Landram was with the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN for two years, and then came to Tacoma as 
assistant to the late Leonard Bronson, who was at that 
time manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. When the association headquarters were 
moved from Tacoma back to Chicago Mr. Landram went 
with them, but after his short residence on the Pacific 
coast was not contented to live elsewhere. He left the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and re- 
turned to Tacoma in December, 1912, and thirty days 
later entered the sales office of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, as assistant sales manager. This posi- 
tion no doubt came to him through the acquaintance be- 





A. H. LANDRAM, OF TACOMA, WASH.; 
Promoted to Post of Sales Manager 


tween himself and Maj. E. G. Griggs, while he was with 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. 
Griggs at that time being president of the National asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Landram’s mother having died when he was an 
infant, he. was brought up in the family of an uncle, 
Howard Hudnall, for whom he had been named, and with 
whom he lived until at the age of 13 he left to go to 


school. Mr. Hudnall was in the logging business in Ken- 
tucky and Mr. Landram, as a boy, spent many of his 
early days in the logging camps. To his uncle and aunt, 
with whom he lived, Mr. Landram gives much credit for 
his early training and its influences on his later life. He 
still speaks of Smithland, Ky., where they live, as 
‘“home.’? 

On June 20, 1912, Mr. Landram married Miss Carrie 
Virginia Clemmons, of Tacoma, Wash., and they have one 
daughter, two and one-half years of age. 


PAYS WELL EARNED TRIBUTE 

It is especially gratifying when the home town paper 
speaks well of a person while he is still living, and a 
recent issue of the Urbana (Ill.) Daily Courier had some 
complimentary remarks to make editorially about 
‘*Charley’’ Rourke of Hunter, Rourke & Co., who is not 
only well known in Illinois retail lumber circles but to 
the trade generally, that are fully appreciated by his 
friends. The editorial praise of Mr. Rourke was occa- 
sioned by a communication which he presented upon a 
question of civic improvement that has exercised the 
citizens of Urbana recently. In this connection the 
Courier said: 


Charley Rourke has been one of the bright and shining 
lights in Urbana business circles ever since he hit town 
about ten years ago. Never an enterprise has been sug- 
gested during that time designed for the public good but 
Charley Rourke got behind it and pushed, and Charley is 








CHARLES D. ROURKE, URBANA, ILL. ; 
A Leader in Community Work 


some pusher too. He has given his time and his money 
freely for the betterment of Urbana, and he is loyal to it 
in every sense of the word. He is a hustler and a man of 
ideas, and Urbana is a better town today because Charley 
Rourke has lived here. The Courier and his many other 
friends hope the day may soon come when his fully recovered 
health will justify him in again entering the active and 
satisfying life characteristic of a live, far-seeing business 
man, the big-hearted, big-thinking, generous kind that every 
community needs so much. 


Retail lumbermen everywhere are taking a more active 
part in community affairs and are coming more and more 
to be recognized as leaders, just as the Urbana Daily 
Courier has characterized one of that city’s leading 
business men. 


WILL ISSUE ENGINEERING BULLETIN 


Engineering bulletin No. 1 of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be off the press next 
week, according to E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade 
extension department of the association. The bulletin 
will consist of twenty pages and will not only dwell upon 
timber for structural purposes in various ways but will 
outline the scope of codperative work that the associa- 
tion is offering to engineers and architects and will be 
explanatory of the association’s views regarding the use 
of lumber in mill buildings. 








SOME SNOW 
Offices of lumbermen and lumber consumers have 
been flooded the last few days with illustrated circular 
matter as proof that the 








western country, especially 

. the Pacific coast and as far 
down as northern Califor- 
nia, has been the victim of 
the worst snow storms in 
years. These circulars were 
positive proof of why the 
mills were handicapped or 
unable to run entirely and 
why shipments would be de- 
layed. 

The accompanying illus- 
tration is a street scene at 
La Grande, Ore., and La 
Grande is a town where snow 
seldom falls to any great 
depth. The photo was sent 
by George Palmer, president 
of the George Palmer Lum- 
ber Company, of La Grande, 
to C. B. Flinn, of the Metro- 
politan Lumber Company, 

which has its offices in the 
| Monadnock Block, . Chicago. 
| The picture shows a street 


2a 








STREET SCENE AT LA GRANDE, ORE., IS PROOF OF “SOME” SNOW 


scene in La Grande, being 
that of the block in which 
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the Foley Hotel is located. The scene is certainly 
proof that ‘‘some snow’? fell in La Grande. The mill 
operations at that point, like others in the west, were 
greatly handicapped by the storm, but later reports 
indicate that conditions are much better. 





MAY PROVIDE FOR WOOD INVESTIGATION 


A copy of the proposed amendment to the bill mak- 
ing appropriation for the Department of Agriculture 
proposing an additional item of $215,000 for investi- 
gating wood distillation, preservative treatment of tim- 
ber, timber testing and other kindred experiments has 
been sent out to the secretaries of the affiliated associa- 
tions of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and to members of the board of directors of that 
association by Secretary R. S. Kellogg. This proposed 
amendment has to do with department work of much 
importance to the lumber industry and the industry 
would be helped materially should the amendment be 
passed. 





ORGANIZE NEW WISCONSIN LUMBER COMPANY 


The Hale-Mylrea Lumber Company, manufacturer 
of piling ties and cedar products, of Wausau, Wis., has 
been sold to the Langlade Lumber Company, which 
is a new corporation organized by George E. Foster, 
C. F. Latimer, L. K. Baker and others. The new 
company wil take over 15,000 acres of timberland 
which have teen the holdings of the Paine Lumber 
Company in Langlade County, Wisconsin. 

The Hale-My:rea Lumber Company in the past has 
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been doing an extensive piling business in the middle 
West and this business will be continued under the 
name of the Langlade Lumber Company. J. D. Mylrea 
will be general manager of the new company and 
Mr. Hale will be woods superintendent. Both Mr. 
Mylrea and Mr. Hale hold stock in the new company, 
which has its sales office at Wausau and maintains a 
Chicago office at 1534 McCormick Building, with yards 
at Elcho and Antigo, Wis., and Quitman, Miss. 





— 


DUTCH MANUFACTURER INVESTIGATES AMER- 
ICAN MACHINERY 


J. Bruins, a prominent furniture manufacturer and 
lumber and timber importer of Zaandam, Holland, who 
is making a tour of the principal machinery and lum- 
ber centers of the United States was a visitor in Chi- 
cago this week. In order to take care of the rapidly 
growing demand in Holland for modern furniture Mr. 
Bruins is making an investigation in the United States 
with a view to purchasing additional equipment for 
his furniture factories in the way of special machin- 
ery. He says the machinery for making the ordinary 
stock furniture can be bought to better advantage 
in Europe but that the special machines that he de- 
sires can be secured only in the United States. Mr. 
Bruins is a large importer of white oak and yellow 
pine, but by reason of the scarcity of ocean tonnage 
and the greatly inflated freight rates he has found 
it almost impossible for some time to secure deliveries 
from this side. This is his first visit to the United 
States and he had found much to interest him, being 
especially impressed with the vast distances and the 
network of railroad systems found. After spending a 
couple of days in Chicago pursuing his investigations 
in connection with the machinery he requires, Mr. 
Bruins left for New Orleans and other points in the 
South where he will look more closely into the lumber 
situation. 


ANNOUNCES NEW ORGANIZATION 


Seattle Concern with $100,000 Capital to Do a 
General Lumber and Shipping Business 





SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12—The Lester W. David Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, has been organized with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000 to do a general lumber and ship- 
ping business. This is a new lumber organization with 
a familiar name and headed by men well known to lum- 
bermen both of the Pacific coast and buying points in 
the middle West and East. Lester W. David is president 
of the new company and U. K. Swift is vice president 
and manager. The heads of this company say that they 
have people associated with them who have ample means 
to carry on the business and meet the demands of the 
company in any extension, progress or new development 
they wish to take up. 

The headquarters of the new company are at 544-548 
Henry Building and an announcement of its organiza- 
tion together with an invitation to all friends and any 
members of the lumber fraternity to visit its well 
equipped and commodious offices has just been sent out 
to the trade. The company has already placed repre- 
sentatives in the field for the sale of its products and 





LESTER W. DAVID, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
President 


Mr. Swift will make an extended business trip through 
the East, early in March, for the establishment of addi- 
tional sales offices and connections. 

It is the intention of the company to engage in the 
export business as soon as shipping conditions in the 
offshore trade are again normal. The company has al- 
ready made arrangements with some of the best equipped 
Pacific coast mills to furnish them stock and they: will 
eater especially to the retail yard and factory trade, as 
well as maintaining a special department for car mate- 
rial. The company has also contracted for the output of 
a box factory manufacturing shooks, for both rail and 
eargo trade. The company will market fir, cedar, spruce 
and hemlock lumber and special brands of red cedar 
shingles of all grades. The heads of the company expect 
a large volume of business for all kinds of forest prod- 
ucts, as both have had years of experience in manufac- 
turing and marketing all kinds of Pacific coast lumber 
and shingles. 

Mr. David has built several of the largest sawmills on 


the Pacific coast that have specialized in different kinds 
of lumber, his first plant being a large lumber and 
shingle mill at Blaine, Wash., which specialized in red 
eedar products. The Anacortes Lumber & Box Company 
was built by him to specialize in spruce and hemlock. 
This plant had the first 12-foot band saw ever constructed 
and operated the first 18-inch and 20-inch band saw 
blades ever used. It had some very large spruce logs 
to manufacture and the mill was equipped to get the best 
results in handling them. The box factory in connection 
with this plant had a capacity of 60,000 feet a day and 
manufactured box shooks for the export and domestic 
trade. The Fraser River Mills (Ltd.), built by Mr. 
David and which is now the Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, operated exclusively in fir for the rail ship- 
ment and foreign and domestic cargo trade. The Mon 
arch Lumber Company’s mill at Portland, Ore., was an- 
other of the large exclusively fir mills built by Mr. David. 

The experience of handling the products of the mills 
Mr. David has been interested in has educated him in al! 
of the lumber markets of the world. He spent several 
months in Europe preceding the opening of the Panama 
Canal, working up markets and establishing connections 
for handling Pacific coast lumber products. There are 
two prime essentials in the marketing of lumber prod- 
ucts; namely, that the salesman be posted on what is de- 
sirable business for the manufacturer, and at the same 
time have a thorough knowledge of his customers’ re- 
quirements and the kind of stock most suitable for the 
purpose intended. In the foreign cargo trade this means 
that he must not only know and understand the lumber 
manufacturing business here, but also the woods now 
used in the countries where the product is to be mar- 
keted. 

Mr. Swift, the vice president and manager of the com- 
pany, has been in the manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing of lumber for the last twenty years. His first 
experience was running a retail yard in southern Minne- 
sota, and later he was associated with the J. 8S. Hart 
Lumber Company, at Aberdeen, S. D., a line yard con- 
cern, whose yards were later sold to the Hollandsworth- 





U. K. SWIFT, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Vice President and Manager 


Hart Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. Mr. Swift re- 
tained his position with the new company until 1905, 
when he came to the Pacific coast and organized the Crab 
Creek Lumber Company, a line yard concern operating 
in eastern Washington and Oregon. He managed that 
business up to 1910, when he became associated with the 
Lester W. David Company, of Seattle, Portland and Van- 
couver, which was then marketing the output of the mills 
controlled by the David interests. After leaving that 
company, he became Pacific coast manager for the W. I. 
McKee Lumber Company, of Quincy, Ill. In this position 
Mr. Swift conducted the Pacific coast end of a large 
wholesale business. He resigned this position January 1 
of this year to take an interest in and the management of 
the Lester W. David Lumber Company. 

Mr. Swift’s experience in the various branches of the 
lumber business in the East, as well as on the Pacific 
coast, has qualified him for his new undertaking. He is 
known as an untiring worker and his ability and energy 
presage the success of the new company. 





“LITTLE MISS, A FEW DAYS OLD, IS HONORED 


A luncheon and matinee in honor of Miss Rosemary 
Kemper was given on Wednesday. Miss Kemper, being 
a few days old, was not present, but that did not 
prevent her father, James S. Kemper, manager of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, and her 
grandfather, E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago, from making it one of the events in her 
and their lives. The luncheon was tendered by the 
proud grandfather and took place at the rooms of 
the Lumbermen’s Association and was attended by 
Miss M. Evelyn Cowper, assistant secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association, who acted in the capacity 
of hostess, and fourteen young ladies who are em- 
ployees of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. The other guests were: Misses Olive Tupper- 
White, Helen F. Parks, Adaline E. Krebs, Elsie 
Holdorf, Margaret Sutherland, Gladys Rosier, Florence 
Swanson, Isabel Hall, Grace Manteuffel, Mildred 
Hover, Florence M. Ellis and Mrs. H. M. Butler. 


Grandfather Hooper bemoaned the fact that: Miss © 
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Rosemary could not leave her home, 1109 North Shore 
Avenue, to be present at the luncheon, but much of 
his time on Wednesday was given to perfecting the 
plans for the event in her honor. In the afternoon the 
juncheon guests formed a matinee party and attended 
a performance of ‘‘Chin Chin’’ at the Illinois Theater, 
as guests of Miss Rosemary’s father. Miss Rosemary, 
who was born on February 4, has a brother, James 
Scott Kemper, jr., 2 years old, and just the mention 
of their names makes the grandfather step around 
as lively as in his youth. 





VETERAN WHOLESALE MAN TURNS RETAILER 

KAnsas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—P. P. Lewis, for many 
years purchasing agent for the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, has bought the retail yard of the Johnson-Saun- 





P. P. LEWIS, OF RAYTOWN, MO.; 
Wholesaler Who Has Become a Retailer 


ders Lumber Company, at Raytown, Mo., a suburb of 
Kansas City, and will go back to the retail end of the 
game after twenty years of experience in the wholesale 
and buying end. 

Mr. Lewis retired from the Long-Bell Company on full 
pay last fall after more than twenty years of faithful 
service. He was given a remarkable testimonial by his 
associates in the company at that time. Mr. Lewis 
entered the lumber business thirty-three years ago with 


S. A. Brown at Olathe, Kan. His first work was the 
management of a retail yard. From Olathe he went to 
Caldwell, Kan., where he managed a yard for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company. After that he looked after sev- 
eral yards for the same company and his ability as an 
organizer attracted the attention of the head office. 
Twenty years ago he came to Kansas City and not long 
thereaiter he worked into the purchasing department 
and became purchasing agent. 





— 


LULL IN CAR BUILDING SITUATION 

Inability of the steel companies to make deliveries 
before late in the summer or early next fall and the 
prevailing higher prices for materials that go into 
railroad car equipment have occasioned a lull in the 
car-building business. A short time ago the railroads 
were in the market for considerable volume of mate- 
rial. The lull now existing began about two weeks 
ago and dealers in car material stuff say they are not 
able to predict just how long the present quiet will 
continue. There is no denying the fact that the car- 
riers throughout the country are in need of a large 
amount of new equipment. Car shortage is already 
said to exist, due chiefly to the freight embargo that 
has been in effect on account of the shipping pressure 
occasioned by the demand for war material and also 
weather conditions that have been prevalent for sev- 
eral days, which made it difficult to move cars 
promptly. 

The car shops are reported to have placed contracts 
for many thousand tons of steel to cover the construc- 
tion of 7,000 cars, for which contracts have previously 
been let. Already the railroads have out inquiries for 
16,000 additional cars, in which it is reported the 
French war order of 10,000 cars is included. This or- 
der to date is said not to have been placed. Some of 
these inquiries have been withdrawn, notable among 
them being the Illinois Central Railroad’s inquiry tor 
1,300 cars. A few days ago it was thought that the 
Southern Pacific might withdraw its inquiries for ma- 
terial, but since then orders have been placed by that 
line for 4,000,000 feet of fir, to be used in the con- 
struction of 1,000 standard box cars; the Haskell & 
Barker Car Company, of Michigan City, Ind., will build 
these cars. The Southern Pacific also let a contract 
to the Ralston Steel Company, of Columbus, Ohio, for 
700 additional box and flat cars, but it is said that 
the lumber order for these cars has not yet been 
placed. 

As a criterion of the steel situation it is said that 
the railroads and kindred lines, which normally take 
60 percent of the steel output of the country, are now 
able to secure only about 35 percent of the output, 
which naturally leads to the conclusion that the re- 
mainder of the output of the steel mills, which are said 
to be running to 100 percent capacity, is included in 
war orders. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Mansfield Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital from $75,000 to $200,000, for the 
purpose of expanding business. The company will estab- 
lish additional yards in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Huttig—The Union Saw Mill Co. has bought the hard- 
wood mill of the Wisconsin Lumber Co. and will operate 
it in the manufacture of oak, gum and cypress. ¢ 

Jonesboro—The Bailor Cooperage Co. has changed its 
name to the Weaver Cooperage Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Bay State Lumber & Wreck- 
ing Co. has changed its name to the Bay State Lumber 
Co; : 

Chicago—The Maremont Wolfson. & Cohen Co. has 
changed its name to the Maremont Manufacturing Co. 

Duquoin—The Southern Illinois Motor & Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Hall Ward Lumber Co. 

Gibson City—The lumber firm of Miller & Son_has 
changed its firm name to the F. A. Miller Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—The R. W. Monger Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $60,000. ; 

Hammond—The Paxton Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 

IOWA. Centerville—The Fisher Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $40,000. : 

Floris—Joseph Rouch has been succeeded by the Tis- 
dale Lumber Co., having headquarters at Ottumwa. 
——s- E. Rowell has been succeeded by John 
Toustle. 

Mount Vernon—Hedges & Dobson have been succeeded 
by D. E. Hedges & Son. 

Steamboat Rock—The Lovell-Scholfield Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by H. Potegeter. 

KANSAS. Clay Center—The Leipersberger Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Kansas Lumber & Coal Co., 
with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

Marquette—The R. D. Heath Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

LOUISIANA. Dunn—B. S. Sacksionie 
his business. 


MAINE. Oakland—The Mattawamkeag Lumber Co., 
which recently lost its sawmill by fire at Island Falls, 
has bought the mill of the Schmick Handle & Lumber 
“o. and will remove the plant to Island Falls, where it 
will be operated to replace the destroyed plant. 

MICHIGAN. Royal Oak—The Mellen-Wright Lumber 
Co, has increased its capital from $40,000 to $50,000. 
_Sebewaing—The Sebewaing Lumber & Mdéanufacturing 
“o. is closing out. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Liberty Lumber Co. 
has sold its retail yards to the Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

MISSOURI. Freeman—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the George D. Hope Lumber Co. 

Graham—P. L. Trapp & Son have sold their yard here 
to the Willis-Lucas Lumber Co., of St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis—Cornelius & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Cornelius Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Great Falls--The Mahon-Robinson Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Grogan-Robinson 
Lumber Co. The officers of the new company are: J. B. 
Robinson, president; G. F. Grogan, first vice president; 
W. F. Robinson, second vice president; J. R. Grogan, 
Secretary and W. H. Grogan, treasurer. 





is liquidating 


NEBRASKA. Spencer—The W. D. Bradstreet Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by Theo. Knecht. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Salem—The Salem Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been succeeded by Charles H. Borchers. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The Shawnee Lumber Co. has 
moved to Columbus. 
-Warren—The Home Lumber Co. has increased its 


capital from $12,000 to $20,000. 

Worthington—George H. Pagels has been succeeded by 
Howard Potter. 

OKLAHOMA. Haworth—The Wylie Lumber Co. 
been succeeded by B. B. Hendon & Bro. 

Oklahoma—The Curtis & Gartside Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Curtis, Booth & Bentley Co. 

OREGON. Myrtle Point—The Sugarloaf Lumber 
has filed notice of dissolution. 

RHODE ISLAND. Westerly—Babcock & Wilcox have 
sold their entire stock and equipment to the R. A. Sher- 
man’s Sons Co. Charles E. Sherman, president of the 
latter company said that his company would continue to 
use the yards of Babcock & Wilcox without any change, 
but the office would be transferred to the office of the 
R. A. Sherman’s Sons Co. 

TENNESSEE. Friendship—Thad Haley has been suc- 
ceeded by L. B. Harwell. 

TEXAS. Normangee—McDonald & McDonald have 
a succeeded by the McDonald & McDonald Lumber 

oO. 


has 


Co. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Lindstrom & Berg 
Cabinet Works has changed its name to the C. W. Lind- 
strom Cabinet Works. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Salem—The Salem Lumber Co. has 
dissolved partnership. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Sprague Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) is liquidating. ; 

ONTARIO. Toronto—The firm of Campbell & Johnson 
has dissolved. | L. Campbell has taken W. G. Paynes 
into partnership under the style of Campbell & Paynes 
and will continue to occupy the offices of Campbell & 
Johnson, 1521-22 Traders Bank Building. J. R. Johnson 
will shortly open an office in partnership with his son 
A. K. Johnson. 





INCORPORATIONS 


_ ALABAMA. Alexander City—Pine Lumber Co., author- 
ized_ capital $35,000; Benjamin Russell, president and J. 
M. Steverson, manager. 
Bromley—Delta Shingle Co., authorized capital $8,000; 
W. D. Stapleton, Jennie Conway and C. C. Hand. 
ARKANSAS. Redleaf—Holland-Delta Co., authorized 
capital $500,000. The company also operates at Wilming- 
ton, Del., dealing in timber and agricultural lands. 
Wynne—Perry Manufacturing Co. (to deal in timber- 
lands and timber products), authorized capital $10,000; 
H. A. Block, John C. Perry, M. T. Perry and Dave Block. 
CALIFORNIA. Martinez—Contra Costa County Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000; James Tyson, E. U. 
Wheelock and C. E. Renouf. 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—W. F. Holleman Co., authorized 
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RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 
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By Henry So’on Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
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work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 
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Economy in Logging 





Logging economy does not depend upon 
the first cost of the equipment used, but it is 
the result of using equipment that will handle 
the greatest amount of lumber 
in proportion to its cost. 


<¥ HERCULES; 
Wikre soek 


is economical because of its unusual 
durability. If you are not familiar 
with the results to be obtained from 
Hercules Wire Rope, why not give 
ita trial? Many other loggers have 
done so, and are now using it to their 
profit. 


Engineering Problems 


Another important factor in log- 
ging economy is the correct selection 
of rope construction. We have a 
large Engineering Department which 
has made careful study of logging 
conditions, and we will gladly help 
you solve your engineering problems. 

















Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons 
qe Rope Company 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, 
Salt LakeCity, San Francisco. 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 
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NOW IN PREPARATION : 
“The Prices of Lumber” 


By Wilson Compton, Ph. D. 
Dartmouth College. 

This volume will embrace the most ex- 
haustive study of price movements in the 
lumber industry and their underlying causes 
thus far undertaken by an authority. It 
should be in every lumber library. 

Specifications: 6% by 9% inches, cloth, 
about 168 pages, with 22 diagrammatic 
illustrations. 

In advance of publication, to determine 
the size of the edition, orders will now be 
received at $2, payable on delivery. 
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capital $10,000; W. F. Holleman, president; T. L. Waters, 
vice president and E. M. Smith, secretary and treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The R. R. Gardner Co. has been 
incorporated to take over the business of Brayton & Law- 
baugh (Ltd.), recently known as Lawbaugh & Gardner. 
The R. R. Gardner Co. has also opened offices in Port- 
land, Ore. 

Chicago—Mercer Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,000; 
Edwin D. Mercer, Joseph J. Cornett and Walter B. Briggs. 

Dundee—A. F. Chapman Co. (to deal in lumber, etc.), 
authorized capital $50,000; A. F. Chapman, Glenn Chap- 
man and Clarence E. Sawyer. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Greer-Hankins Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; E. H. Greer, J. W. Hankins 
and J. T. Hankins. 

Indianapolis—Indianapolis Manufacturing Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital $10,000; H. W. 
Nordyke, John E. Norris and Grace Norris. 

Indianapolis—Anderson-Tupman Supply Co. (to deal in 
builders’ supplies), authorized capital $5,000; E. W. Tup- 
man, Hugh H. Reed and H. C. Ausbill. 

Milton—Doddridge-Beck Co. has incorporated. 

KENTUCKY. Hulen—Cumberland Sawing Co. (to 
manufacture staves, lumber etce.), authorized capital 
$5,000; E. L. Leng, president; William G. Conley, vice 
president; Fred B. Morgan, secretary and D. H. Shank, 
treasurer and manager. 

Louisville—Frank S. Cook & Co. have incorporated un- 
der same name with an authorized capital of $20,000. 

MAINE. Old Town—Old Town Portable Mill Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; James A. Conners, president. 
The company will conduct a general lumber business. 

Old Town—Penobscot Canoe Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; Alfred E. Wickett, president. 

Sanford—Sanford Building Corporation, authorized 
capital $100,000; Ernest M. Goodall, president; George A. 
Batchelder, treasurer; E. A. Smith, clerk and others. 

MASSACHUSETTS. SomerviHe — Logan-Jackson Co. 
(to manufacture and mill wood, lumber etc.), authorized 
capital $10,000; Enos J. Comeau, M. Comeau and N. D. 
Comeau. 

MINNESOTA. Brookpark—Nelson Bros. have incor- 
porated as the Nelson Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—Minnesota Transfer Storage Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; H. L. Jenkins, Gus Luellwitz, A. R. 
Moore and H. J. Swanson. 

Minneapolis—Soo Lumber Co. has incorporated. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Winston Land & Timber 
Co., authorized capital $100,000; H. E. Allen, W. E. Her- 
ren, R. N. Steadman and P. M. Ikler. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Johnston-Cueman Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $100,000; Lester A. Johnston, Clar- 
ence A. Cueman and George T. Anderson, jr. 

NEW YORK. Mamaroneck—Mamaroneck Lumber & 
Supply Co. has incorporated. 

NORTH CAROLINA.  Bostic—Williford Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $10,000; J. A. Willi- 
ford, J. D. Clemmer and G. C. Harrill. 

Magnolia—Carolina Manufacturing Co. (to manufacture 
berry crates ete.), authorized capital $25,000; R. J. Heath, 
W. R. Newberry and others. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Ralph Hulett Co. (to deal in all 
kinds of building supplies and lumber), authorized capital 
$10,000; Ralph M. Hulett, C. C. Hulett, O. N. Ehiteley, 
S. I. Davis and H. F. Hawley. 

Laneaster—Orman Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; Robert M. Geisy, Ralph H. Wolfe, Edward J. Orman, 
Ralph Morgan and George Borman. 

OKLAHOMA. Eldorado—Eldorado Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000; George B. Davis, Fred Williams, A. 
P. Pierce, D. C. Buck and Ben H. Stover. 

OREGON. Portland—The R. R. Gardner Co. has been 
incorporated with offices here and in Chicago, to take 
over the business of Brayton & Lawbaugh (Ltd.), who 
later operated as Lawbaugh & Gardner throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

TENNESSEE. Livingston—Livingston Heading Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; E. M. Copeland, W. T. Spurrier, 

H. Hankins and others. 

Memphis—Desoto Hardwood Flooring Co., authorized 
eapital $50,000. This company succeeds the Memphis 
Poplar Products Co. J. W. McClure is president; R. A. 
Taylor, vice president and George O. Friedel, secretary 
and treasurer. This company has taken over the plant 
of the George O. Friedel Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Rogers Furniture Co., authorized 
capital $150,000; T. H. Rogers, E. B. Welch and J. Y. 
Robertson. 

VIRGINIA. Alexandria—W. A. H. Church (to deal in 
lumber) authorized capital $36,000. 

WASHINGTON. Curlew—Frei-Lembeke Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $75,000; A. Frei and Harry Lembeke. 

Cathart—Cathart Shingle Co., authorized capital $3,000; 
J. N. Jelvik, E. Johnson and H. L. Kellner. 

Trafton—Trafton Mutual Mill Co. (to deal in shingles 
ete.), authorized capital $2,700; John Van Rooy jr. and 
F. G. Tucker. 

Seattle—Red Cedar Post & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $2,000; W. M. Marshall, Harriet Schumacher. 

Snohomish—Storm Lake Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; Newton Lind and Henry Kuehl. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Pennsboro — Charleston-Conserva- 
tive Investment Co. (to explore and develop timber and 
other lands), authorized capital $50,000; E. J. McKinley, 
T. N. E. Cunningham, Thomas Lambert, C. J. Cunning- 
ham and L. H. McKinley. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Beamsville—Beamsville Basket & Veneer 
Co. (Ltd.), (to manufacture veneer, woodenware, lumber 
etc.), authorized capital $40,000; Aquila W. Reid, Samuel 
G. Near, Thomas Nodwell and others. 

Port Arthur—Western Contracting Co. (Ltd.), (to 
carry on business as contractors and manufacture lum- 
ber and pulpwood), authorized capital $40,000; William F. 
Langworthy, Alexander J. McComber and others. 

Toronto—Eldridge Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized cap- 
ital $40,000; William H. Irving, Henry H. Davis and John 
R. Rumball. 

MONTREAL. Quebec—Miner Lumber Co. (Ltd.), au- 
thorized capital $50,000; Rufus H. Miner, Joseph K. 
Quackenboss and Joseph C. Pelland. 





NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Danville—The Union Lumber & Grain 
Co., of Oklahoma will establish a branch here. 
Lowell—The Lowell Lumber Co. will open a yard. 
GEORGIA. Gainesville—The North Georgia Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale and retail business. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Mercer Lumber Co. recently 
began wholesaling lumber at 122 South Michigan Avenue. 
Chicago—The Midland-Savage Co., 1438 Bryan Place, 
recently began manufacturing vacuum sweepers. 
INDIANA. Michigan City—The Moore & Richter Lum- 
ber Co. is, considering establishing a lumber yard here. 
The compahy now operates a large yard in Hammond and 
another in LaPorte. 
KANSAS. Pomona—Benson Bros. have opened an 
office here, having a yard at Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Jefferson Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business. 





MICHIGAN. Greenville—Charles P. Wellman recently 
began the commission lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Meridian 
Manufacturing Co. has begun business here, having ac- 
quired a tract of timber. L. H. Arky and Julius Arky 
are the principal owners of the new enterprise. 

NEW JERSEY. Pleasantville—The Clark Lumber Co, 
recently began business. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—D. E. Gibson, of Canon 
City and D. W._Faw, of Colona, Colo., have organized 
the Gibson-Faw Lumber & Coal Co., of which Mr. Gibson 
is president and Mr. Faw secretary and manager. They 
will establish yards and erect warehouses. 

OKLAHOMA. Dewar—A. V. Dickson recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

Shamrock—F. D. Misener recently began the lumber 
business, having a purchasing department at Tulsa. 

Texhoma—The Resident Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ingomar (P. O. Perrysville)—The 
Ingomar Lumber Co. recently began business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont—MclIntire Seymour & Co. 
recently began business. 

WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—Thomas & Co. recently be- 
gan the wholesale lumber business. 

Madison—The St. Louis Yacht & Boat Co., a Missouri 
corporation with a capital stock of $34,000 and interests 
in Wisconsin valued at $30,000, has filed a statement to 
do business in this state. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—The Pine Lumber Co, 
will erect several sawmills with an annual capacity of 
about 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of lumber. 

_Reform—The Pioneer Lumber Co. will build a yellow 
pine mill with a daily capacity of 80,000 feet of lumber. 

Selma—The Reid Lumber Co., of Birmingham, will 
build a planing mill and install dry kiln equipment. The 
planing ‘mill will have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of 
lumber. Machinery has been bought. 

Tuscaloosa—C. A. Allen of Russell, Kas., will erect a 
lumber and finishing plant. 

ARKANSAS. Glenwood—The Pekin Cooperage Co. has 
completed a new mill here and has plans for a five-year 
continuous run. 

Merles—The Morton-Wheeler Stave’Co., of Benton, will 
erect a sawmill. ; 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—J. H. Trant will establish a 
sawmill. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—The Warren County 
Cedar Co. will erect a mill. 

LOUISIANA. Garyville—The Lyon Cypress Lumber 
Co. will remodel cypress plant so as to be suitable for 
manufacturing yellow pine. The contract for machinery 
and equipment has been given out. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—The Choctaw Lumber Co. 
will build a planing mill; C. C. Day is president and W. 
E. Lowry, secretary. 

Columbus—G. M. Flynn & Son will build a sawmill. 

Pachuta—J. T. McKinnon, of Ellisville, will) build a 
mill with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber and 
develop timber recently acquired. 

MISSOURI. Chillicothe — The Chillicothe Gunstock 
Manufacturing Co., recently incorporated, will install an 
8-foot band mill with fifteen small band saws and other 
equipment. The mill will have a capacity of 40,000 feet 
of lumber every 24 hours. 

_Pine Top—The Redus Lumber Co., of Harrison, is put- 
ting in a large sawmill here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Maysville—The Maysville Coop- 
erage Co. will expend $3,500 on buildings and will install 
machinery to manufacture slack gum staves of white 
oak and ash. The daily capacity of gum staves will be 








Weldon—The Weldon Lumber Co., of which J. D. Shep- 
herd is president and manager, will rebuild dry kilns 
lately burned. Six 100-foot long kilns will be erected. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—R. W. Hawley, of 
Florence, S. C., and others are planning to establish a 
factory for handles, brooms etc. 

tokes—The Scotland Lumber Co. will enlarge sawmill 
and increase daily capacity to 20,000 feet of lumber. The 
new equipment will include an electric lighting plant. 

TENNESSEE. Covington—J. S. Weiss, of Millington, 
Tenn., will establish a mill to cut hickory timber, manu- 
facture spokes and handles. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Tulane Lumber Co. will build 
a sawmill. 

Warren—The Tyler County Lumber Co. will rebuild 
sawmill lately noted burned. 





CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Marion—The Spencer Table Co. suffered a 
fire loss last week estimated at $2,000. The plant will be 
in operation again shortly. 


MAINE. Washburn—The plant of the Northern Veneer 
Co. was destroyed by fire February 8; loss $45,000, with 
$40,000 insurance. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Léwell—The large box and barrel 
factory at South Lowell. owned by Swift & Co. interests, 
and known as the Lowell Fertilizer Co. was destroyed by 
fire February 8. The loss is estimated to be $50,000, 
which is covered by insurance. 


_MICHIGAN. Hermansville—The yard of the Wiscon- 
sin Land & Lumber Co. was visited by fire February 14, 
but the loss which was not heavy, is covered by in- 
surance. The fire was confined to a portion of one of 
the hardwood yards and the principal dry maple stock 
was not damaged. Full operation of flooring factory and 
mills continues without interruption. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Model Incubator Co. was 
visited by fire recently, which caused a loss of $100,000 
to the building the company occupies and a loss to the 
company of $25,00). 

Eden—H. T. Gumtow’s planing mill was damaged by 
fire February 9; loss $4,000. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











MARSHFIELD, Orp., Feb. 15.—All of the property of the 
Alfred Johnson Lumber Co., in the hands of Robert Dollar. 
trustee, was sold February 5 to J. H. Baxter, who bought 
it for the Robert Dollar Lumber Co. The property sold 
included the site of the Randolph mill on the Coquille River, 
which was burned, the Anderson Logging Railroad, a large 
quantity of logs, lumber ete. j 





Fort Pripree, S. D., Feb. 15.—Robertson Lumber Co. ; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 











CHARLES D. McPHEE.—A pioneer lumberman of 
Denver, Colo., died at his home in that city February 11, 
from hardening of the arteries. He had been in declin- 
ing health for four years. Mr. McPhee was born Nos 
vember, 4, 1846, on Prince Edward Island, Canada. He 
was educated in Boston, and went to Denver in 1869, and 
was engaged in the contracting business until 1871. 
Shortly atterward he started in the lumber business 
and in January, 1874, with J. F. Keating formed a part- 
nership under the firm name of C. D. McPhee & Co., 
which was continued until its dissolution in 1876 on 
account of the retirement of Mr. Keating. He sold one- 
third interest to John J. McGinnity shortly after Mr. 
Keating’s retirement, and the foundation was thus laid 
for the present large business of McPhee & McGinnity, 
which has been in existence since 1881. He is survived 
by his widow, and sons, Willam P., Charles D. jr., Ray- 
mond J. and Elmer McPhee, and five daughters—Stella 
P., Josephine, and Margaret McPhee, and Mrs. Rogers 
and Mrs. Wright. Three of his sons are connected with 
the McPhee & McGinnity Lumber Co., and the other, 
Elmer McPhee, is a Denver attorney. 





GEORGE HEFFERAN.—Vice president of the Michi- 
gan Trust Co., and one of Grand Rapids’ leading financiers 
and lumbermen, George Hefferan, died at his home in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., February 9, of pneumonia, follow- 
ing an illness of eight days. 

In the death of Mr. Hefferan, Grand Rapids lost one 
of her best known business men. His connection with 
lumber and finance in western Michigan had been inti- 
mate and life long. He was brought up in the lumber 
business during the flourishing era of that industry in 
western Michigan. 

Mr. Hefferan was closely associated with Thomas 
Hume of Hume, Hefferan & Co., timberland operators. 
He was also prominent in the Hume-Bennett Co., oper- 
ating in lumber in California; chairman of the Hackley 
& Hume Co. (Ltd.), director in the Chase, Hackley Piano 
Co., the Amazon Knitting Co., of Muskegon, the Rich- 
mond Backus Co., of Detroit, and several others. He 
was a Mason, a Knight Templar, and Shriner, and was 
yc member of the Peninsular, Kent and Owashtanong 

ubs. 

Mr. Hefferan is survived by his widow and two chil- 
dren, Thomas Hume Hefferan and George Backus Hef- 
feran, aged 14 and 16 respectively. 





A. C. DODGE.—One of the oldest business men in 
Monroe, Wis., A. C. Dodge, who had the distinction of 
having been engaged continuously in the lumber business 
in Monroe for the last fifty years, died at his home 
February 14, after an illness of three weeks. He was 82 
years old. For twenty years he was a member of the 
Monroe board of education, all but five years serving as 
the president. For five years he served on the board of 
supervisors and was in charge of the building of both 
the present court house and the Green County Asylum 
at Monroe. He served two terms in the assembly of 
the Wisconsin legislature. He is survived by a son, 
Charles Sumner Dodge, and a daughter, Mrs. Flora 
Dodge Drach. The mother died in 1911. 





FRANK L. TERWILLEGER—Treasurer of the Deering 
Lumber Co., of Melrose, Mass., Frank L. Terwilleger, 
died February 10. His death came after a protracted 
illness, but it was none the less a shock to his host of 
friends, both in the lumber industry of the East and in 


other lines of business activity. He had been identified 
with the retail lumber industry for many years and was 
universally respected and admired for his many excellent 
qualities. He was 59 years old, active in fraternal or- 
ganizations, being affiliated among other orders and 
societies with the Wyoming Lodge of Masons and Hugh 
de Payens Commandery, K. T. He leaves a widow. 





MRS. MARY CLARK.—Wife of Louis P. Clark, well 
known to local lumbermen as manager of the Lumber 
Exchange Building, Chicago, died at her home in Chi- 
cago, 6135 Rhodes Avenue, Tuesday, February 15, after 
a sudden attack of heart failure. She had been ill only 
one day. She was 32 years old and was united in mar- 
riage to Mr. Clark five years ago. The funeral was 
held Friday, with interment at Mount Olivet. 





ROBERT MAC FARLANE—The death of Robert Mac- 
Farlane, head of the lumber firm R. MacFarlane & Co. 
(Ltd.), Montreal, Quebec, occurred February 5, from 
heart failure. Mr. MacFarlane was 73 years old and 
was born in Montreal, where his business life was spent. 
He was prominent in business circles, a member of the 
board of trade and took a keen interest in sports and 
military affairs. He leaves a son and a daughter. 





PERRY A. RANDALL.—For nearly twenty years con- 
nected with wholesale lumber concerns and for a number 
of years conducting a hardwood mill near Fort Wayne, 
Ind.,° Perry A. Randall died recently at South Bend, 
where for a number of years he was connected with the 
Randall Lumber Co., which was one of the largest pro- 
ducers of oak ship timbers in the country._ 





LINDLEY C. KENT.—Head of the Lindley C. Kent 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., Lindley C. Kent, died February 
5. Mr. Kent was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
71 years ago and for forty-five years was engaged in 
the lumber business at Wilmington. His widow and 
one child survive. 





MRS. MINNIE CORRINGTON.—Wife of W. J. Cor- 
rington, assistant sales manager of the Sabine Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., died February 5 in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. She was 40 years old. The funeral was held from 
her late residence in Maplewood, a St. Louis suburb. 





MRS. SIMON WILDBERG—Ten days after the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Simon Wildberg died at her home 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 7, at the age of 79. Mr. 
Wildberg’s death was reported in the February 5 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. Grief over the death of her 
lifetime partner hastened the death of the widow. 





MRS. JULIA E. HOLCOMB WILSON.—The death of 
Mrs. Julia E. Holcomb Wilson, widow of Andrew Wilson, 
pioneer Oshkosh (Wis.) lumberman, occured at Oshkosh 
February 9 at the age of 78 years. Her husband died 
many years ago. 


EDWARD M. LANGELAND—The death of Edward M. 
Langeland, a member of the Langeland Manufacturing 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., occurred February 6. Mr. Lange- 
land was 381 years old. 


MRS. HENRIETTA A. BUDER. —Wife of Leo R. Buder, 
president of the Buder Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
died last week at their home of nephritis. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26 


According to one of the best authorities in the 
local trade, the situation is now looking better for 
heavy spring building than at any time for the last 
five years. Most of the local dealers report that they 
are busy figuring on more estimates than usual at this 
season, despite the bad weather that prevailed up to 
a few. days ago. A roundup of the architects bears 
out the claim of the dealers, as the architects have 
more tentative building plans on their tables than for 
several seasons. The chief trouble that the local deal- 
ers have now to meet is securing deliveries of stock, 
as the storms prevailing in most mill districts have 
checked for two or three weeks delivery on material 
badly needed. The building projects for Chicago this 
spring have to do chiefly with speculative building, es- 
pecially the two- flat structures. The large flat build- 
ing business is reported by local dealers and archi- 
tects to be overdone in all parts of the city and they 
do not look for'as many structures of this kind this 
season as previously. In the outlying territory beyond 
the fire limits dealers say that more all-frame homes 
than usual will be built this season. The car short- 
age situation is also looming up as a hindrance to local 
deliveries, because the embargo on shipments placed by 
the railroads is proving a serious handicap to the local 
lumber trade. One of the big railroads reports that 
it has tied up in the East thousands of box cars, with 
their release nowhere in sight. The local trade, which 
has been busy communicating with the carriers as to 
when they can accept deliveries, received word that 
the lines are doing the best they can in furnishing the 
lumber trade with cars for shipments, but that the 
situation is serious. Some deliveries are being made 
from shipping points on flat cars, a situation that the 
trade has no liking for at all. Prices on all building 
material this year will be up considerably over a few 
months ago, but local dealers believe that there will 
not be very much quibbling about prices when the 
season once gets a good start. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 11 aggregated 31,897,000 feet. against 37,- 
020,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total 
receipts from January 1 to February 11, 1916, amounted 
to 289,076,000 feet, an increase of 79 S14, 000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended February 11 were 15,862,000 
feet, a decrease of 2,829,000 feet compared with the cor- 





responding week in 1915. Total shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 1], 1916, were 126,436,000 feet, 15,- 
262,000 feet more than w as shipped from Chicago during 
the’ same period of 1915. Shingle receipts for the week 
show a decrease of 4,590,000 as compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1915, while total receipts from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 11, 1916, were 17,688,000 more than 
during the corresponding period of last year. Shipments 
of shingles for the week decreased 1,986,000 as com- 
pared with the same week last year, while total shipments 
from January 1 to February 11, 1916, were 11,416,000 
more than in the corresponding period of 1915. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. — Secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11 
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CLEANEST AND aa econo 


DIXON’S 
Graphite Axle Grease 


N coldest winter—in wettest weath- 
er—under all conditions—here is a 
grease that can be depended upon to 
give real lubrication. Your teams will 
pull more because your wagons will 
pull easier. The fine flakes of lubri- 
cating graphite in this grease form a 
solid lubricating shell on axle and 
bushing that is so lasting as to greatly 
reduce the amount of grease needed 
to keep the wagon stock running 
right. Send for ‘‘Axle Grease Book- 
let’, No. 207, I. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 











Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1--Right Hand 20x48, heavy duty Filer & Stowell 
Corliss Engine. 

6—Boilers, 66”x16’ with fronts, breechings and 
three stacks. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage, with air cushions. 

1—Direct Current Generator, 120 Amp. 250 Volts, 
made by Commercial Electric Co., Indianapolis. 

1—54x60 Switch Board, 
Slashers, Trimmers, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers 
and Loaders with all drive shafting and pulleys. 
We will make low price on any part or all of 
this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER C0., Winnfield, La. 
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Lumber. Shingles. 
PEMD cre %s-viersie evacatncteue rece. aesets-ar 15,862,000 3,764,000 
EMMONS fates cc oleceis rere acoceerece Re eieleieiele 18,691,000 5,750,000 
WC CRORE oie ois o. cic ie csceisvacenes 2,829,000 1,986,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 11 
Lumber. Shingles. 
IPG Mae ores te fertieratevareareratare wakae ere 126,436,000 39,457,000 
MMMMI RE sinrchirs) Piesw.dusreselaresa ele. ere aie ee 111,174,000 28,041,000 
PGROGER 33 So ccee ce Hen eule< 15,262,000 11,416,000 


Permits issued. by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended February 16 were: 


CLA No. Value. 
Cader “$1,000 RYar ete S1asoie. sfataieia lara aera: welevere ve 2 





$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 39 90,100 
5,000 and under 210 aera 25 158,400 
10,000 and under Ny a aera. 3 vie esace 22 339,300 
25,000 and under NL da ene wens 14 488,900 
50,000 and under POO «5.05. é:ccie.ein% 1 57,000 
. 7 Race, 3-story apartment building. . 1 180,000 
A., A. Harry Schaaf, 6- -story 
“puilding stores and oOffices........... 1 175,000 
PRCA cla ie shose lever «10 '4j0ss,01010'74-0 ela orshe.e 105 $1, a+ 500 
Average valuation for week............ iiveie 186 
Totals previous week........ceccsecees 90 pF att 500 
Average valuation previous week. gael aeons 16, 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 146 1,072,725 
Totals January 1 to Februar 16, 1916... 686 12,210,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915.....4. 637 %, oom 882 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 657 75 03375 


10, 318. 295 


Totals corresponding period 1913....... 678 


Fence Posis 


The Century “T”’ Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
steel—means a fence for life. Means 
il strength, durability and economy. we 
Ni" are the originators of the Century ms 

Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
510 Monadnock Block Chicago, lil. 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities pod prostate ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from We handle all classes of cargo and os 
Scocial Department = EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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Totals corresponding period 1912....... 418 4,243,450 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 73 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 744 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 649 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 1,099 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 575 








NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—The market is reported to be firm for stan- 
dard items, No. 4 boards moving at $19 to $19.50 and 
No. 5 boards at $12 to $13. There is a good demand 
for dimension stock 2 by 4’s to 2 by 12’s in short lengths, 
and prices on this stuff are up almost $2 over a month 
ago. A fair supply is reported of No. 3 boards and fenc- 
ing, while stocks on No. 1 and No. 2 boards are reported 
to be badly broken. Prices are said to be about the 
same as have been asked for the last several days. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Local sales managers report a 
good inquiry and a very fair volume of trade developing 
in spite of adverse weather conditions, Factory trade 
is good and retail yards are figuring 9n a spring demand 
better than normal, judging by advance reports on build- 
ing. The railroads have been hampered in handling 
business but the northern pine mills are keeping their 
deliveries up close, and their ability to supply car lots 
promptly is giving them a big advantage over competing 
woods on what business there is. The price situation 
is strong with few concessions anywhere. Even on 
common boards, which are rather more plentiful than 
a year ago, quotations are firm. 








New York—The market is active and prices hold well. 
The activity, however, is more in inquiries than in actual 
orders. Yards have been buying sparingly but deliveries 
have been backward owing to the embargo and in many 
cases stocks are getting low in the hands of retailers. 
The outlook for a good building trade is satisfactory and 
there is hardly a yard manager that is not looking for 
good business in a month or six weeks and to continue 
through the summer. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fair and the market has 
shown an advancing tendency, especially in the lower 
grades. Retailers have not placed any large orders for 
spring business as yet, because of the severe weather, 
but the number of inquiries is on the increase and many 
orders will probably be placed within the next few weeks. 
Local wholesale yards carry pretty good stocks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Business continues on a 
satisfactory basis. Stocks are being very materially 
reduced but as yet little buying is reported for next 
season’s delivery. Inquiries show more active propor- 
tions and dealers are optimistic over the outlook for a 
better movement of stock than usual early in the spring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for white pine has strength- 
ened materially all over the Pittsburgh territory and 
while no change is reported in values, there appears 
to be no trouble in securing the lists quoted. Upper 
grades of stock are exceptionally strong. 


a. 








Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 


afforded. 


Over $9,560,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 











Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market is still 
strengthening, and retail yardmen are buying’ both 
frames and random dimension in increasing volume. 
Neither manufacturer nor commission dealer will now 
quote less than $27 base, Boston rate, for rail shipments 
of frames. Several producers are asking 50 cents and 
even a full $1 more. Current orders for frames, yard 
dimension and plank aggregate a great deal of spruce 
for this time of year. Heavy snows throughout New 
England during the last week, however, doubtless will 
‘SSlacken up building somewhat, although snow was 
urgently needed in the woods where log hauling was 
made difficult by light snowfalls during the early winter. 
Quotations on random stock now run about $1 above last 
week’s range, the current prices being: 2x3, $22 to 
$22.50; 2x4, $22.50 to $23; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $21.50 to $22; 
2x8, $25 to $25.5 2x10, $26.50 to $27; 2x12, $27 to $28. 
The spruce board market also is beginning to show some 
real strength. The large stocks formerly in the hands 
of producers have been much reduced, and dry covering 
boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are 
held at $22. Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, 
bring $25 to $26 






New York—The market is firm and quotations rule 
strong on a $26.50 to $27, Boston base. Yards here are 
in the market with good inquiries and while deliveries 
are backward stock is coming along fairly satisfactorily. 
Demand for stocks from large users outside of the 
building trade is good and the figures being filed by the 
building department indicate a very active building 
season. In fact, prices hold strong in the expectation 
that the spring will open up with building orders on a 
line that has not been seen for a long time. Stocks at 
inill points are reported for sale only at top notch prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Export demand for spruce is reported 
as very fair from this point, and inquiries are reported 
especially good in volume from South American points. 
Eastern trade also feels better and stocks are being 
gathered up apparently by those looking for strong 
demand, with the spring season opening. Prices are 
being firmly maintained. 


na AAR Renee 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—While the prospects for the pole trade at 
the beginning of the year looked very good, whole- 
salers report that recently there has been a lack of 
orders, due chiefly to the high prices prevailing for 
other materials. The current higher prices that have 
halted somewhat the pole business prevail for copper, 
galvanized materials and linemen’s hardware. These 
conditions have kept some of the big purchasers of poles 
out of the market, and they are likely to stay out until 
there is a lowering of prices. Lack of cars is interfering 
somewhat with shipments from the North, say local 
wholesalers. The situation existing with poles does not 
affect the post business and dealers expect just as soon 
as the weather moderates a good volume of trade. Also 
some business is being done with piling and ties and 
the cedar shingle market is looking up somewhat. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are chiefly interested 
in the situation in the woods. Estimates are running 
high as to the curtailment in production that will result 
from the heavy snowfall. Many camps have shut down 
entirely because of the prohibitive expense of getting 
out logs. Men are quitting rather than work in snow 
up to their waists, and bosses have had to send in 
special crews to clear away snow so others can get at 
the logs. There is some demand for posts developing, 
and the tie situation is taking on more activity than 
it has seen for three years, due to increased railroad 
revenues. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The cedar market is active and demand 
and prices hold up extremely well on posts and poles. 
Ties are in fair demand also. <A big spring trade is looked 
for by those handling these products as a specialty. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—A distinctive feature of the hardwood situ- 
ation is gum; still more advances prevail with this 
wood and there is some fear that quotations will go to 
a point that will be out of reach of many purchasers. 
Demand for sap and red gum is chiefly for common and 
better grades. There are even instances of No. 1 com- 
mon moving at prices comparable with those obtained 
a short time ago for firsts and seconds. The weather 
conditions last week dampened the ardor of local whole- 
salers somewhat, but reports this week that the water 
had lowered beyond a danger point at Memphis and 
Cairo created a better feeling. Most of the northern 
and southern hardwoods are in good demand at firm 
prices, birch for interior finish being in especially good 
demand. Low grade stuff for boxing and crating pur- 
poses shows a good movement and some of this shorter 
stuff is reported to be scarce at different points. The 
greatest fear in the hardwood flooring districts is re- 
ported to be that another flood will follow that of the last 
few days, which is merely supposed to be a premature 
overflow. No. 2 common and better maple is in fine 
demand at quotations approximately $2 over a month ago. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—While midwinter is not normally 
a season for much hardwood trade, wholesalers here 
report that there is an unusually large amount of small 
business coming in, which figures up in the aggregate to 
quite respectable proportions. Factory demand is the 
leader, and this demand is increasing in the territory 
tributary to the twin cities, due in part to the establish- 
ment of new factories. Reports indicate a normal pro- 
duction of logs this winter in spite of the deep snow, 
and a good cut of northern hardwood is well assured. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Improvement is seen in the demand 
for hardwood which is slightly better than it usually is 
at this time of the year. Prices on all items continue 
firm. Increased demand for plain and quartersawed oak 
and the curtailment of production, because of rains, 
have caused a stiffening in price. All items of low 
grade hardwood are quite active and prices are firm. 
Cottonwood and gum are also good sellers. Box material 
is in good demand and stronger prices prevail. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Floods that have paralyzed manu- 
facturing in the hardwood producing districts have forced 
advances on virtually all items in the hardwood list 
although there has not been a very heavy demand so 
far as this territory is concerned. The most active item 
is flooring for which the demand is improving and prices 
are very firm. Yards are buying a little stock, but their 
requirements at this time are not large. Factories buy 
only what they need now because of the higher prices, 
although there is nothing in sight to indicate any soft- 
ening later. The advances announced vary from $1 to $3 
a thousand, uppers being especially affected. Firsts and 
seconds oak and No. 1 common oak; No. 1 and No. 2 
sap gum, No. 1 and No. 2 red gum, No. 1 common sap 
gum and No. 1 common red gum all are distinctly 
stronger in price. 


Louisville, Ky.— Hardwood conditions remain decidedly 
unsettled so far as prices are concerned, though the ten- 
dency is emphatically upward. Quotations fare not 
definitely established, however, and in some woods, espe- 
cially gum, changes are frequent. Plain oak shows more 
strength as mill stocks have been reduced to normal, 
and the demands of furniture manufacturers and other 
consumers of common grades are beginning to shove 
quotations up a notch or two. Quartered oak is also 
more active and prices are firm, though not greatly out 
of line with what they have been. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is growing firmer. Whole- 
sale men credit this movement to the fact that mill 
stocks of dry hardwood are much reduced and that the 
majority of mill owners are marking up their quota- 
tions with more confidence than they have displayed for 
many months. The tone of the market is distinctly 
firmer this week in quartered oak. For firsts and sec- 
onds, inch, wholesale dealers get $91 without much 
trouble. Plain oak is commanding more attention and 
for the most desirable stocks of firsts and seconds, inch, 
$62 to $64 is now paid. Quotations on other hardwoods 
this week are, for firsts and seconds, inch: maple, $41 
to $43; basswood, $43 to $45; red birch, $53 to $55; sap 
birch, $45 to $47. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some hardwood dealers say that an 
easier feeling prevails, with the buyers disposed to hold 
off, while others report that demand keeps up in a 
gratifying manner, with the range of prices satisfactory. 
Quotations are estimated to be about $2 per 1,000 feet 
higher than they were six months ago, the rise having 
been gradual and affecting almost the entire list. Num- 
erous hardwood men report that they did a good business 
during January, and there is every indication that the 
demand will keep up. 


New Orleans, La.—High water is attracting more atten- 
tion and causing more worry in the lower valley just now 
than is the market, which is reported making gradual 
growth, so far as interior demand is concerned. The ex- 
port market shows no improvement, but domestic call is 
said to be increasing for the furniture grades, while box 
stuff is in ready request. “Production is hampered and 
the flooding of iowland areas by back water is interfering 
with logging operations at many points along the river. 
This tends to strengthen the market situation, though it 
is distinctly unwelcome. Prices rule about as they were, 
but the trend is toward greater strength and steadiness. 


New York—Inquiry is good for all classes of hardwood 
and wholesalers find reports from their salesmen very 
encouraging. Buying is divided pretty equally between 
yards and factories as the latter are beginning to note a 
stronger buying power from their customers. Whole- 
salers find the oaks, both plain and quartered, are 
leaders in activity and in strength so far as prices are 
concerned. Gum is a good seller and stocks are scarce. 
Birch and maple hold their own and trade from factories 
using this class of stock is very active. More woodwork 
factories are doing little yet in a way of large orders or 
taking care of their spring requirements because they 
have not yet felt the improvement in the building 
demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A steady demand prevails for hard- 
woods and the market is rather bare of dry stocks in 
some woods. An advance has lately occurred in thick 
maple prices, which are several dollars above those of 
three months ago. Firsts and seconds of most lumber 
are higher, but common has not advanced very much. 
An advance is looked for soon, however, and some whole- 
salers are laying in stocks in expectation. Embargoes or 
the railroads are still interfering with deliveries east- 
ward. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a good deal of life in the 
hardwood market here, which seems to be less under 
the influence of the weather than any other department 
of the general lumber trade. This is explained as due 
to the active operations at the furniture, carriage and 
piano factories, which have been heavy buyers of prac- 
tically all kinds of hardwoods all winter. Some manu- 
facturers estimate that the volume of business, inquiries 
and bookings is double what it was a year ago. While 
there has been a heavy demand for the gums, ash, chest- 
nut, hickory and maple, and a decidedly better buying of 
walnut, the oaks still lead in the matter of inquiry and 
movement. Quartered and plain oak, white especially. 
are very strong, and the movement of flooring material 
is heavy. Prices hold very firm, with slight advances 
reported on some grades. Mahogany is in strong call 
but scarce, with difficulty in securing logs for manu- 
facture. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—-Market conditions show 
greater strength than usual at this time of the year. 
The factory trade is showing particular strength. Oak, 
ash, maple and birch are moving freely and the stronger 
prices quoted seem to have no tendency to curtail opera- 
tions. The general impression pervades the market that 
conditions point to a most active season and dealers are 
making preparations to meet a larger consumption than 
for several years. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Upper grades of hardwood are brisk, 
in the case of oak and poplar dealers and some mills 
report that stocks are badly broken and it is difficult to 
fill some of the orders coming to hand except by scout- 
ing over a pretty wide field. Chestnut is being held very 
firmly. Low grade material is moving in good volume 
with no change in prices, though lists have been main- 
tained for some weeks. 
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Ashland, Ky.—Common and better oak is very active 
but the lower grades are only in fair demand. Bill 
stuff and ties are in good demand at improved prices. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—The chief demand with local yards is for 
small piece stuff and sheathing. More buying is gen- 
erally reported and prices are firm. ‘The buying of 
some items of hemlock is pretty lively and stocks are 
badly broken. There is an improvement in the demand 
for low grade box and crating stuff. However, there 
has been no change in prices. 





Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for good eastern hemlock is 
fairly satisfactory. Quotations show considerable 
strength. For the best clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 
16-feet, $22.50 is now about the lowest price the whole- 
sale houses will accept. This is a full $3 above last 
fall’s quotations. It seems to be a safe prediction that 
$23 will be the going price for this grade of hemlock 
boards by March. Plank are active and some large 
orders have been placed lately at firm prices. Dimension 
stuff is quiet, but the quotations are getting firmer. 


New York—Prices are firmer and with spruce and 
yellow pine holding their former strong positions whole- 
sulers have no difficulty in getting satisfactory prices 
for hemlock stock. Mills hold out firmly for high prices 
and in many instances sizes and grades are scarce. 
Among the retailers stocks are poorly assorted and as 
a good strong demand from building sources is looked 
for during the spring there must be considerably more 
buying before stocks are in proper shape. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is very strong, though it 
is chiefly influenced by other woods rather than by a 
direct demand. The sawmill owners, seeing that prices 
on southern yellow pine, spruce and other competing 
woods are going up, believe that hemlock, too, will be 
high, so they quote stiff prices and sometimes decline to 
quote at all. The present amount of building does not 
warrant high prices of hemlock, but the spring outlook 
is good. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Retailers are placing orders 
for spring delivery more freely than earlier in the winter 
and wholesalers are contracting for large supplies at 
the mills with which to furnish their customers. Deal- 
ers report more building than usual in sight for next 
season and are figuring on an increase in consumption 
over last season. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The movement of hemlock has been 
light the last week, although inquiries continue numerous 
as to boards and timbers. Less than car lots have 
come from some of the eastern and southern mills, 
particularly in the Kentucky-Tennessee section. Con- 
tracting builders are in the market. and the promise is 
good for a heavy consumption as soon as outdoor con- 
struction can be resumed. House and bridge timbers 
feature the demand. Prices are steady. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Calls for hemlock are coming out 
steadily and prices are being maintained. Some reports 
of a slight concession being made in the East are heard, 
where shipping points are exceptionally favorable for 
low rates, but these are not numerous. The firmness of 
yellow pine is expected to keep the hemlock situation in 
a satisfactory state for some time. Stocks are not large 
and demand is fully normal. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—There has been a lull in the demand for 
this wood and wholesalers say that it is due to the belief 
among buyers that the market will edge off and be- 
come easier. The opinion prevailing with the buyers 
is that the prices asked recently have been too high for 
this wood, but wholesalers believe that no lower quota- 
tions may be expected. Mil! conditions are in bad shape 
on account of recent bad weather and stocks are not in 
good assortment. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices have been advanced on the bet- 
ter grades of poplar. There is now a very fair inquiry 
and wholesalers are especially well pleased with the 
better interest displayed by their customers in the firsts 
and seconds, the 4/4 stock now bringing up to $64 in 
the case of the yellow poplar wanted by most users of 
this wood. There is nothing to be found this week in 
the 4/4 stock of this grade for less than $62. The me- 
dium grades also are in good request, and there is an 
active inquiry for the common grades such as are re- 
quired for the manufacture of high grade packing boxes. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is increasing and some yards 
report quite a movement of the lower grades. No. 1 
and good grade poplar, which have been slow for the last 
two years, are now said to be doing better. Bad weather 
at mill points is said to be responsible for much of the 
market strength, and dry stock is now scarcer. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Call for poplar is improved, some 
quarters characterizing it as heavy. The higher grades 
are being bought freely by the mills and forward in- 
quiries are encouraging. Yards are said to have ample 
Stocks, Representatives of eastern mills report ad- 
Vices of heavy movements to Atlantic ports, which are 
credited with tending to strengthen domestic conditions 
and with pointing to higher prices. Box and crating 
material is active. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for poplar, after a temporary 
easing off, seems to be on the increase again, and the 
movement is of fair proportions, with the lower grades 
In g90d request and this wood attracting a considerable 
degree of attention once more on the other sie of the 
Atlantic. Prices have moved up along with the rest 
of the list, and while yards are not in a hurry to take 
up stocks, the expectation appears to be general that 
trade will- attain sufficiently large proportions to give 
Poplar a firm tone. 





Columbus, Ohio—Demand is rather strong. Retailers’ 
Stocks are not large and there is a general movement 
to cover before the spring rush. Prices are firm at for- 
mer levels. Considerable buying is done by factories, 
€specially automobile concerns. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for thick poplar grows stronger 
and dry stocks are beginning to show heavy inroads. 
Shipments have been badly delayed owing to railroad 
embargoes and lack of ocean space. Prices are firm. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Weather conditions on the Coast are re- 
ported to be improving fast, which has caused a much 
better feeling with local wholesalers in this market 
during the last few days. Inquiries for fir are plentiful 
and buyers seem eager to get their orders placed. Prices 
are still firm and there.is no evidence of weakness. The 
most call is for shed stocks, and timbers are also de- 
sirable. Special cutting of upper grades is hard to 
secure, on account of scarcity of clear logs at the mills. 
No change is reported with spruce. This wood is still 
searce and sold subject to stocks only. The demand for 
cedar, especially red cedar shingles, is reported a little 
better, with prices holding up well. Mill quotations 





for extra clears are $2.05 and for extra stars $2.60. 
Bevel siding prices are up a bit and remain firm. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Mills report a continued good inquriy 
for all kinds of material. Railroads have had out some 
particularly good bills. Quotations range $1 higher than 
a week ago and prices are maintained. Logging has 
been almost entirely out of the question until the ab- 
normal weather broke February 8 and logs have been 
bringing $7, $10 and $13 and are tending upward. Rail- 
roads are still having trouble with land slides through 
the mountains and shipments are gonsiderably delayed, 
although moving a little better than at the first of the 
month. While the weather has returned to normal, not 
all of the mills and camps have been able to resume 
operations because of high water and washouts, but 
no serious flood damage is feared. 


Portiand, Ore.—The snow storm is over and fair 
weather again prevails in the Columbia River district 





These pictures were taken away 
down in Jacksonville, Florida, in the 
tie yard of the Gress Mfg. Co., 
where four hundred feet of Mathews 
Gravity Conveyer are in constant 











Business 
Globe and Crary Streets - - - 


Land area, 52,514 square feet. 
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See the Double Row of Steel, Ball-Bearing Rollers in the Conveyer ? 


That means STRENGTH—DURABILITY—LONG LIFE. 
Just What is needed in a Gravity Conveyer for handling Railroad Ties, Lumber, Etc. 
This is the Mathews Patented Lumber Conveyer—in successful use for fifteen years. 










FOR SALE 
THE HOUSEHOLD CABINET WORKS 
REAL ESTATE and EQUIPMENT 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Made in por- 
wa table units 
twelve feet 
ong, each 
unit being 
equipped 
with quick 
coupling de- 
vice. Any de- 
‘ sired distance 
can be reach- 
™ ed by assem- 
ablying the 
necessary 
fnumber ot 
units. Ties, 
lumber, etc., 
wiil move by 
their own 
weight on a 
a grade of 4%. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Branch Factories: Ep hg Re 











Good Will 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Main Building, brick, four stories and attic, 40x125 ft., power plant and sprinkler system; Frame Annex, 
two stories, 81x47 ft., five kilns — Stuyvesant & Sons system; Engine house; boiler house; storage sheds. 


Complete equipment for fine cabinet work and woodwork of all kinds. 


Ample room for new buildings. 


The plant is fully equipped with woodworking machinery and ready to start operating at once. For over 
twenty-five years the Household Cabinet Works have produced a high quality of work. 


For a Quick Sale a Very Low Price Will Be Named. 


G. L. & H. J. GROSS 


170 Westminster St. 
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Every Lumberman Knows Good 


Silo Staves When He Sees Them 


as does most any farmer, but everyone isn’t capable of judg- 
* ing good silo hardware. It will pay you to buy your door 
frames, hoops, anchors, base anchors, and other hardware 
from a company that makes a specialty of silos and tanks. 

Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to Anchor Silo to foundation, Double 
System of g'uy wires with inside Hoops, Steel Door Bars and 
Ladder. You will find our fixtures to be the most complete, 
modern and up-to-date on the market. 

Buy your staves direct from the sawmill with other lumber 
—save freight and middle-man’s profit. ‘Then use our fix- 
tures and you can soon clinch the silo business in your com- 


We furnish you with advertising matter free of charge. 
Our Fixtures are Manufactured and sold under Harder Patent No. 627732. 


Write us today for prices and full particulars. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 


Patents Pending 
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and throughout the State, and mills are now beginning 
to resume operations. Bookings have been active for 
the last several weeks, while the mills were idle, and 
everything points to real activity for some time. Logs 
are scarce in this district and will be until the camps 
get under way again. 


Seattle, Wash.—With warmer weather and rain, much 
of the snow is disappearing in this vicinity and a number 
of the mills were able to operate this week. Many more 
are making arrangements to start up again next week. 
The independent loggers have practically no logs in 
Sound waters and for that reason there may be said to 
be no market price. Fir, cedar and spruce prices are 
all firm, but prevailing conditions in the river valleys 
are preventing some operators from working and are 
also heavily handicapping the railroads in making ship- 
ments. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Only the few fir mills that are on 
tidewater are able to take orders for stock and Kansas 
City dealers say that not more than 4 or 5 percent of 
the normal capacity of the manufacturers is in opera- 
tion. Mills that can handle orders are well loaded up 
with them and as inquiries in this section are mostly 
for quick delivery there is little actual business, for the 
mills can make no promises regarding deliveries. The 
strongest spot in the fir market apparently is railway 
material. Railways would like to place big orders, but 
are having trouble finding a place to send them. Several 
lineyard concerns that have been waiting for lower prices 
are buying now as no future softening of prices is 
expected. The smaller retailers are not taking much 
stock yet, but inquiries from that source are more fre- 
quent. Red cedar siding is pretty nearly out of the 
market because of Coast conditions. The few orders 
that are placed are reported at straight list. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations are very firm. Assortments 
are much depleted, however, and sellers find few in- 
quiries which they are in a position to fill. There is 
some encouragement in the late news from the Isthmus 
that the Government engineers now are confident that 
a few months more will see the Panama Canal cleared 
of the landslides and again open to lumber ships bound 
from the Puget Sound region to eastern ports. For the 
best grades of west Coast lumber such as is wanted 
by manufacturers of aeroplanes and pianos there is a 
satisfactory, although comparatively unimportant, de- 
mand, this lumber being brought forward by rail and 
commanding very high prices. 


North Tonawanday N. Y.—The fir market continues 
strong. Dealers report increases on those grades that 
are inclined to be short and in better demand than 
other items. The only drawback is attributed to the 
inability to get orders filled as promptly as the trade 
desires, but in most cases the consumers are disposed 
to wait for the stock which is required. . 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—The mills are in a little better shape than 
they were a week ago. The trade with this wood is 
easier. Prices remain firm. Prices on sugar and Cali- 
fornia white pine are reported up a bit and there is a 
considerable movement, especially with regular shop 
grades. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Several advances have been made 
by Idaho and California white pine mills within the 
week. Number 3 common Idaho boards, No. 2 and 3 
western boards and several items of fir and larch are 
quoted at higher figures. California white pine is in 
good demand for this time of the year and prices are 
firm with a tendency upward. Finish and bevel siding 
will probably be advanced soon. Idaho mills report fair 
stocks. but the winter cut will not be ready for shipping 
before April because of bad weather in the producing dis- 
trict. Factories in this section buy a little more than 
they did and are more willing to pay the price. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the market is very firm 
for all grades of western white pine. Inquiry is good, 
and since the railroads modified their embargoes against 
lumber shipments the volume of orders has shown ma- 
terial gains. Wholesale dealers are now once more 
canvassing their customers with encouraging results. 
Prices obtained this week for well manufactured, care- 
fully graded stocks were: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 to 
$103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 
to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine 
common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 
8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—A good volume of business is reported, with 
prices about the same as a week ago. Demand still 
eoncerns chiefly siding and finish. The situation all 
around is promising. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The outlook is encouraging in 
the redwood lumber market, and several of the mills 
will increase their cuts within the next month. Stocks 
of redwocd in the local yards are very light and a week 
or two of dry weather wili increase the demand for 
lumber from the mills. Most plants are well supplied 
with logs for the present, and logging will be resumed 
as soon as weather conditions will permit. Eastern rail 
shipments of dry stuff have been light recently, but a 
larger demand than ever is expected later in the year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A lack of snap to the redwood 
market exists because of the light demand now expe- 
rienced but inquiries are a little more plentiful. All the 
reports from the Coast are to the effect that prices 
there are very firm and the tendency here is toward 
better values. Siding is the main item that is sold here 
and this is a little early in the season for the siding 
demand to come into its own. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Aggregate sales were larger than during 
the week previous, both in rough and dressed lumber. 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25.75 to $28; No. 2, $23.50 to 


$24.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $19.75; 4/4 edge box, $16.25 to $17; 
4/4 edge culls, $14 to $15; 4/4 edge red heart, $13.75 to 
$14.50. Six-inch box, $18 to $18.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, 
$29 to $31; No. 3, $21 to $28; box, $18.50 to $20; culls and 
red heart, $16.25 to $17.75. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30 
to $32; No. 3, $22.50 to $24; box, $19.75 to $21; culls and 
red heart, $16.50 to $18.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $33 to 


. $385; No. 3, $24.50 to $26; box, $22 to $22.50; culls and red 


heart, $18.50 to $19.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28.50 to $30; 
box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30 to $31.50; box, $18 
to $18.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31.25 to $32.25; Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips, $19 to $20; box bark strips, $10.25 to $11.50. 
No. 1, }$-inch flooring, $26.75 to $27.75; No. 2, $25.75 to 
$26.50; No. 3, $21.25 to $22.50; No. 4, $16 to $17; No. 1, %- 
inch ceiling, $17 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.25; No. 3, 
$13.50 to $14; No. 4, $10 to $11. No. 1, y-inch ceiling, 
$18.50 to $19.25; No. 2, $17.25 to $17.75; No. 3, $14.50 to 
$15.25; No. 4, $11 to $12. No. 1, }%-inch partition, $27.50 
to $28.50; No. 2, $26.75 to $27.25; No. 3, $23 to $23.50; Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22 to $23. Six-inch roofers, 
$20 to $21.25; 8-inch, $20.75 to $21.25; 10-inch, $21 to 
$21.50; 12-inch, $22 to $22.50; factory flooring, $21 to $22; 
lath, $2.90 to $3. 


New York—There is no falling off in the demand 
although prices have receded a little from top prices. 
Eight-inch roofers sell for about $23.50 with other sizes 
to correspond. However, several wholesalers who have 
come back to the head find that stocks coming into the 
market the last few weeks, ordered at the high prices of 
a month ago, are slow disappearing and the backward 
delivery of orders owing to the embargo situation is 
beginning to assert itself in many points of scarcity. 
While mills are operating under full headway orders are 
booked for a considerable period ahead and the feeling 
is now general that it will not be many days before even 
higher prices than those of November and December 
will be obtained. The box demand is good and deliveries 
are far behind. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on all grades are very firm. 
Although the volume of business has been restricted 
somewhat by the lack of normal transportation facilities, 
local dealers are well satisfied with the current inquiry 
and they look forward to the best spring business they 
have enjoyed in several seasons. Roofers are command- 
ing much attention and despite the fact that these for- 
merly cheap boards are now rather expensive the retail 
yards continue to buy them generously. For 6-inch 
roofers $23 is now rock bottom. No one is offering 
8-inch for less than $24. Sales would be more numerous 
if deliveries could be made without vexatious delays. 
Rough edge is commanding more attention and the 
latest price lists submitted to this market indicate that 
manufacturers’ confidence has been fully restored. For 
4/4 brought by rail $31.75 is now asked. It is doubtful if 
the most patient buyer could find any for less than $31. 
Partition is quiet, but prices are firmer, No. 1, {$x3%4- 
inch, being quoted now at $31 to $31.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—The somewhat halting attitude ob- 
served in some of the divisions of North Carolina pine 
one or two weeks ago appears still to be more or less 
in evidence, being conditioned, apparently, by the let- 
down in the demand for some of the building grades. 
Construction work is likely to undergo further halts, 
such as the heavy snowstorm of last Sunday, so that the 
demand on this account will hardly be in excess of 
moderate proportions. This probably accounts for the 
accumulation of stock boards that has taken place and 
may result in other checks. Box grades are being called 
for with about the same frequency as before, and the 
mills have not so far acquired material accumulations. 
The buyers still find it difficult to get stocks of this 
kind in adequate quantities, and the prices are practi- 
cally unchanged. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 





Chicago.—Local wholesalers say that reports reaching 
them indicate that operations have fallen back some- 
what on account of recent bad weather, but prices hold 
firm and a fair amount of buying is done at the prices 
asked. Boards and dimension, especially in the common 
grades, are moving better than other items. The luli 
that has existed during the last few weeks with yellow 
pine is not in any way discouraging to local wholesalers, 
who believe that there will shortly be a normal demand 
again, not at prevailing prices but that there still will be 
further jumps in quotations. Confidence in the yellow 
pine trade is apparent everywhere. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine situation has shown 
a slight improvement during the last week. Reports 
from the mills say rains have interfered with operations 
and only a few are able to operate to capacity. Ship- 
ments continue to go out slowly and mills that can cut 
are unable to get stock dry. Prices remain strong, 
caused by the increase in the demand and the curtail- 
ment of operations. Railroad demand continues to in- 
crease and is more active than two weeks ago. Prices 
on No. 2 dimensions have weakened a little because of 
an accumulation of stocks of this item at the mills. 
Boards continue strong. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Southern yellow pine has a better 
tone than a week ago. While orders are still sparse 
because of bad weather buyers realize that it is only 
a question of a few weeks now until spring weather 
arrives. Railway buying is reported to be highly satis- 
factory and there are many reports of big export in- 
quiries. 


New Orleans, La.—Without noteworthy change of cur- 
rent demand conditions, southern yellow piners appear to 
be gaining confidence and optimism from week to week. 
The call remains seasonably active and it appears that 
prices have been maintained rather better this week than 
during the ten days preceding, when occasional reports of 
concessions were heard. Mill stocks are broken. Current 
inquiry indicates that the trade is beginning to look 
ahead to the spring campaign. With milder weather 
north, it is freely predicted that the bookings will regis- 
ter a marked gain. Export inquiry continues but the 
movement is restricted by lack of bottoms. 





Boston, Mass.—Not only do quotations on all grades 
of southern yellow pine show not the slightest indication 


of weakening, but the latest price lists contain actual 
advances. Flat grain flooring, B and better, for in- 
stance, has sold this week at $29.50 and even up to 
$30.50. For edge grain quotations are: A, $40 to $41; 
B, $37.50 to $38; C, $30 to $31. There is more snap to 
the demand for partition. Some retail dealers admit 
they are getting very low, and where a seller can prom- 
ise to get the lumber forward within a fairly reasonable 
time it is easy to obtain up to $30 for B and better, 
%,/3%4-inch. No. 2 common boards retain all their 
strength, the going price today being on a par with 
the prices obtained for North Carolina roofers; namely, 
1x6-inch, $23; 1x8-inch, $24. Wholesale firms specializ- 
ing in yellow pine timbers say that conditions found in 
the local market are more propitious than has been the 
case since the early part of 1914. Yard orders are placed 
freely at the higher prices now asked, and cargo busi- 
ness is improving. 





Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine trade conditions are said 
to be unchanged. Some divisions reflect the same activ- 
ity that has been noted for weeks, and the mills have 
not so far been able to gain appreciably on the distri- 
bution. Other departments, however, appear to be less 
receptive, largely for the reason that the urgent con- 
struction work, which absorbed great quantities of lum- 
ber, has been gotten out of the way, while the regular 
seasonal activities of the contractors have not yet fairly 
begun. In addition, the impression has gained currency 
among buyers that prices, at least for the present, have 
reached the highest figures they are likely to attain, so 
that the incentive of rising values to place orders is 
wanting. The grades used by the box makers are in 
good request, with the quotations about where they 
were, and a very fair business is also being done in 
the way of exports, for which stocks of a certain kind 
are wanted. 


New York—Prices have fallen off a little from the top, 
but the inquiry is good and while little stock is coming 
into the market, owing to the tie up on the embargo 
situation, stocks are in fairly good supply. There is a 
very heavy inquiry from dock building, large contracting 
and railroad sources and were there any assurance of a 
certainty as to actual date of delivery the southern yellow 
pine business would be in most satisfactory shape. As 
it is mills hold out strongly for the higher prices and 
with the yards sending out their stocks about as fast as 
they can receive it, it leaves the market tone decidedly 
healthy. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The retail demand is not very active 
just now, owing to the severe weather, but the market 
stays strong at a little below the maximum figures. A 
scarcity of available stock is reported by jobbers, who 
find it difficult to fill the orders they have booked. The 
outlook for business in this section this spring is good 
and building permits to date have been in excess of 
those of a year ago. Buyers report that a good deal of 
congestion on the railroads is interfering with prompt 
deliveries from the mills. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The southern yellow pine men are 
most optimistic concerning the future of their product. 
Reports received continue encouraging in every re- 
spect. While they show production in excess of ship- 
ments, bookings are encouraging and forecast a heavy 
movement when the spring season opens. Despite the 
recent bad weather, the general situation is much bet- 
ter than it was this time last year, and there are 
more orders on the books. Manufacturers of millwork 
are steady buyers and a large quantity of the better 
grades of yellow pine is going into partition, trim and 
flooring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Most yellow pine buyers are not in the 
market for immediate shipments of stock, but are talk- 
ing of spring supplies. Shipments coming out of the 
southern fields are slow and are in urgent demand, but 
new buying is quiet. Prices hold steady as a rule, 
though some buyers say a soft spot might be found if 
looked for very hard among the smaller producers. 





Toledo, Ohio.—The market here is quite firm and de- 
mand is good. Practically all of the lines are showing 
strength with the exception of No. 1 and 2 common, 
which is a little weak. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—No new feature is reported. De- 
mand expands gradually along the customary lines, run- 
ning heavily to mixed cars, and there are reports of 
mill assortments depleted almost to the breaking point 
on some items long in active request. Both upper and 
lower grades are represented among the items in scant 
supply, but uppers as a general thing are in better sup- 
ply and assortment than the lower grades. Inquiry is 
reported active. Prices as usual are steady and very firm. 





Chicago.—_Not much change is reported with the cy- 
press trade, although some mills are stiffening up a bit 
on quotations to local wholesalers. There is a good call 
from outside yards and greenhouses are all beginning 
to take back order stuff freely. The volume of business 
with inch A, B and C finish and firsts and seconds and 
selects is a little better than a week ago. Dry stock 
quotations on these items are up slightly. 





Kansas City, Mo.—A little more cypress business is 
in sight than a week ago and inquiries are considerably 
livelier. The tendency of prices is toward higher levels 
although there has been no impartant change in values 
for some time. At the mills there is no tendency to 
push for business as order files are well filled as a 
result of good buying earlier in the season from further 
east. - 





St. Louis, Mo.—-Movement in cypress is more active 
than a few weeks ago and prices on all items are more 
firm. Orders for straight cars begin to come in more 
freely. Stocks at the mills are beginning to run short 
on some items owing to the increased demand. Low 
grade cypress is an active seller. Demand from the 
factories and from other sources of consumption is in- 
creasing. 





Boston, Mass.—The lumber merchants handling cy- 
press find the present situation quite satisfactory, eX- 
-cept for the annoyances resulting from the delays in 
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rail shipments and the scarcity of ocean tonnage and 
the high cost of water freights. This is more prominent 
in the case of cypress than with some other lines of 
southern lumber, because of the fact that the condi- 
tions controlling the New England demand for cypress 
do not warrant many full cargo ocean shipments, in 
most instances it being more convenient to forward the 
stock by rail in lots of one or two cars as wanted by 
the retail buyer. Ones and twos brought this week: 
4/4, $46 to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 to $49; 8/4, $49.75 to 
$52.25; 12/4, $62 to $65. Current quotations on the No. 
1 shop grade are: 4/4, $28 to $30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to 
$36; 8/4, $36.25 to $38.25. 


New York—Conditions are favorable in the cypress 
murket. Prices are steady and while the demand is 
largely for small quantities and for quick delivery the 
inquiry for larger lots begins to assert itself more 
strongly. Prices are satisfactory but there is a tendency 
by wholesalers not to take business very far ahead at 
today’s prices because it is realized that cypress assort- 
ments are small and when the demand from small wood- 
working mills and yards begins to develop in anticipation 
of the spring building trade, there will be some looking 
around for stocks and much higher prices. 


Baltimore, Md.—Requirements in the way of cypress 
do not exceed very moderate proportions. Yardmen 
have not yet begun placing orders for their spring and 
summer needs because they do not know just what these 
needs will be. This, however, has not affected the gen- 
eral situation disadvantageously, cypress producers feel- 
ing confident that a very fair volume of business will 
develop, and being in a position to avert serious con- 
gestion in any quarter. Prices are well maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has lately shown an increase 
and is expected to do still better with an improvement in 
weather. Mills have advanced prices from 50 cents to 
$2 a thousand. Conditions are more satisfactory in the 
local trade than a month ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The feature of the cypress market 
is its steadiness, as to both prices and general trade 
movements. The shop demand is quite satisfactory for 
the season. Floods have interfered to some degree with 
the movement from the mills, but yards still are well 
stocked despite the local excess of shipments over re- 
ceipts. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is rather active although prices 
are not as high as might be expected Concessions off 
the list are still the rule. There is a fair demand from 
the rural sections, as silo building is active. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—The mill price quotation on white cedar 
shingles is the same as last week for extra A’s, the 
price being $2.50, while the quotation for standards 
is $2.25, and $1.25 is still the quotation on No. 1. Chi- 
cago delivery quotation prices on red cedars have been 
$2.82 for clears and $2.41 for stars. With better prices 
prevailing for lath than sometime ago there is some 
movement with this building material. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Owing to the shortage and high 
price of cedar logs, offerings of shingles here are showing 
steadily stronger prices, and in volume they are far 
lighter than usual. The situation as to manufacture 
and transportation calls for further advances, whole- 
salers say, especially when buying for spring delivery 
really opens up. As yet demand is rather slack, owing 
to the severity of the winter. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are firm and quo- 
tations of $1.65 and $2 to the trade are obtained. The 
mills are well supplied with orders and placing is not 
easy. Mill stocks are low, cedar logs very scarce and 
the market tends upward, even with only a small de- 
mand. More mills are running, as the weather has re- 
turned to normal after being off since Christmas week. 


Seattle, Wash.—There is such a wide variance of opin- 
ion among the manufacturers and wholesalers on the 
Pacific coast as to prices of red cedar shingles that it 
is impossible to say what the market is. Prices quoted 
this week for clears showed a spread of 20 cents be- 
tween high and low. Most quotations had a string tied 
to them and only the lack of orders prevented the with- 
drawing of quotations. It is hard to find mills in a 
position to furnish shingles at this time. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles to fill the de- 
mand now developing are coming almost altogether from 
transit cars. Mill shipments are virtually out of the 
question because of bad weather which is interfering 
with the railroads as well as with the logging and manu- 
facturing. The outlook has not improved since a week 
ago. Snow is blocking work and high water is sure to 
follow. Shingle prices are about 10 cents stronger than 
a week ago, and there are few shingles to be had. The 
average mill basis quotation on ordinary stars is $1.65 
and on ordinary clears $2.10. Premium brands are rela- 
tively stronger. Reports to local shingle men are to the 
effect that cedar logs have advanced considerably in 
price and a little improvement in demand here probably 
would mean further jumps in shingle prices. 


New Orleans, La.—The drive on cypress shingles con- 
tinues and there is no accumulation, the mill stocks 
being all but cleaned out. Cypress lath meet the usual 
brisk demand and available stocks probably could be 
cleaned up in short order but for the fact that the mills, 
following a policy of long standing, are accepting orders 


on mixed cars only. Prices are reported unchanged, but 
of course firm. 


_Boston, Mass.—The comparative strength of quota- 
tions lately on red cedar shingles, because of the adverse 
Weather conditions in the western producing district, is 
having the natural effect on white cedar shingle prices. 
Although demand is only fair in this market, white 
cedar extras are bringing from $3.35 up to $3.50 for 
the best; and clears are now held at $3 to $3.10. For 
red cedar, shingles quotations are somewhat uncertain. 
There are dealers who will consider bids of $3.68 and 
Others ask considerably more. The inquiry for lath is 
a little better than seasonable and the trend of prices 
Is distinctly upward. Quotations on 1%-inch lath show 


the greater strength, sales having been made up to $4, 
while the 154-inch width remain steady at around $4.25. 
Furring is quiet. The 2-inch size sells at $21.50 without 
trouble. Clapboards are in quiet request, but prices 
hold very firm as good clapboards are very scarce. For 
spruce extras $54 is the lowest taken, and clears bring 
$52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Handlers of red cedar shingles say 
that the situation at the Coast is extremely bad and that 
practically everything is shut down for the present. The 
market has jumped 20 cents during the last week at mill 
points and a strong market is looked for from now until 
the opening of navigation. Stocks in this section are 
small. Present demand is not heavy, but the inquiries 
are increasing. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cedar continues strong, the firmness 
of quotations indicating higher prices soon, unless there 
is some accumulation of stocks. In the meantime manu- 
facturers of cypress and pine are taking advantage of 
the situation in the cedar lines and are putting their 
yards in shape to fill any demand that may arise. In- 
quiry is developing strongly as the season for house 
construction approaches. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is characterized 
by an increasing scarcity of stock, due to the continued 
inactivities among the Coast mills. Dealers report little 
stock outside of that in eastern storage yards available. 
Stronger prices are asserting themselves, an advance 
of ten cents on 18-inch and 5 cents on 16-inch being 
announced. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle demand is firm and prices are 
increasing constantly. Available stocks are not large, 
as shipments from the mills have been delayed. Lath 
trade is active and prices are firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—No quotations are made on red cedar 
shingles on account of western weather conditions. The 
few now in transit sell at $3.43. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Boxing and crating lumber offered in 
the New England market finds a ready sale at profitable 
prices. Users of shooks and box boards are consuming 
much more than the normal amount for this season of 
the year, the heavy requirements of the munitions peo- 
ple and manufacturers of shoes etc., filling huge war 
contracts being largely responsible for this situation so 
satisfactory to the producers of packing lumber. It is 
only within a few days that conditions in the woods 
have been favorable for the most efficient production of 
box boards by the New England producers, and with 
the demand so brisk there has been no opportunity for 
mill stocks to accumulate sufficiently to affect prices. 
For good pine shooks, jg-inch, it is easy to get fully $27 
now. There are some spruce shooks of this specification 
offered around $25. For good round edge pine box boards, 
inch, $21 is asked. There are some spruce boards, round 
edge, inch, offered at $1 to $2 less. 





COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The continued bad weather and roads, and 
high water in the North and South, have had a disas- 
trous effect on the cooperage business. Staves and head- 
ing have risen in price and coopers are compelled to 
raise prices for barrels and tierces. More pork barrels 
have been disposed of than for several former years, 
with a liberal sale of tierces being made to take care of 
the larger hog crop. Considerable interest is shown by 
the sirup refineries and some fair sized contracts are 
already made for this year’s supply of gum sirup staves 
and heading. Large business is expected in the oil bar- 
rel demand this spring. The rise in the price of - oil 
to supply the former Russian customers and shipments 
to Europe in barrels in place of former tank vessels is 
likely to consume all the offerings. Beer and whisky 
staves continue dormant and bottle beer has come to 
stay. A small trade in barrels is noted, but not enough 
to change the low price of beer staves. Distilleries are 
not expected to open till late in spring and little demand 
exists for staves and heading. Slack staves have shown 
an unexpected demand. The long period of dullness 
caused the mills to quit making flour staves and the 
stocks on hand have become exhausted. Ash butter,tub 
stave mills tired of last year’s low prices and quit, 
which resulted in an excited inquiry from the tub mak- 
ers, who are contracting at $3 a thousand over former 
prices. A fair demand is noted for racked 5%-foot ash 
hoops, with not much change in prices. Hickory flours 
are unsalable and there is a fair demand for box straps, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 
Southern elm flour staveS........cccccccces 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswvod heed- 

ing, per set 


Lo TRS ARS irs AIA ee ap aes aae 0 t 

Circied white oak, oil heading, per set eae oe 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves 

M. R., 30-inch gum staves............. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6’ 9”, per M. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M. 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M....... 
Half barrel bass:vood heacing, per set. 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.... 
Head lining, 18” 

Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch 
Ten-round hoop barrels 







Hight patent hoop barrels................., 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... -45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... -45 
WANE: WATLOIN, (GNOODs 6 < oo5050c0o5 cccéveccce 37 ~to -38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M } 


Red oak, oil staves, per M 
CIROADE CAR MORIN. 60.555 bso wensicciccdicece 27 «to 28 
Tierce hoops ; 


ee Ore TO ne No “demand 
SINCEOES WON BUPADO So 0:0.5.0 665s c0cccncvicccees 12.00 to 12.50 
AER CORE G5 68 co ci cosdienis nec ecccee le 1.30 to 1.50 
Pork barrels . 


POSNER CLERC OKETS TRV GTO 1 0486.08 1.05 to 1.15 


_ Cincinnati, Ohio.—While there is no change in quota- 
tions in either cooperage or coopers’ supplies, there is 
good activity at the barrel factories. The steady re- 
quirements of the distilling, brewing, packing and oil 
industries, which are doing a much heavier volume of 
business than they were a year ago, operate to keep 
barrel makers busy and to make a lively market for 
hickory, elm, cottonwood and other lumber used for 
these different products. 


HARDWOODS 











(- 


C. P. CROSBY) 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 
I offer the following hardwood lumber : 


BIRCH ; 
100,000 ft. 1’’ No. 1 and 2 common, good run widths and lengths. 
35,000 ft. 1’’ Ist and 2nd. 
30,000 ft. 1)4’’ No. 1 common. 
120,000 ft. 14%”’ No. 2 common. 
25,000 ft. 132” 1st and 2nd and No. 1 common. 
15,000 ft. 2” 1st and 2nd, nice and wide. 


HARD MAPLE 
50,000 ft, 3”’ plank, Ist and 2nd and No. 1 common. 
25,000 ft. 144”” No. 2 common. 
50,000 ft. 1’’ log run. 
13,000 ft. 134’’ log run, 


MAPLE HEARTS 
15,000 ft. 4x4, 10 to 16 ft. nice sound stock. 
30,000 ft. 4x5, 10 to 16 ft. nice sound stock. 
7,000 ft. 6x6, 10 to 16 ft. nice sound stock. 
45,000 ft. 2x6 and wider. 


CRATING STOCK 
5-8 and 3-4, contains all grades from clear down to No. 3, basswood, birch, 











75,000 ft. miscut hardwood, No. 3 and better will surface down to 


maple, ash and elm all together. Good run of widths and lengths, 
Bargain. 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write today for prices. ; 








E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 
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Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, C omp any 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 




















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRuARY 19, 1916, 


























































Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 
une. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
éxtra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











FOR SALE—ONE PRACTICALLY NEW 


Clark 3 block saw carriage cast steel 58” opening, double 
acting set works complete with practically new Clark 10” 
shot gun steam feed. JORDAN BROS., Norfolk, Va. 





FOR SALE 
3-Drawer Commissary National Cash Register. A1 condi- 
tion.. Will make low price fer quick sale. 
BOX 673, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED-—CAPABLE MANAGER 
Competent to look after management and sales of Cutting 
Up Plant, Oregon White Pine. First class references re- 
quired, one with some capital preferred, to take interest in 
new plant. Unlimited opportunities. 

Address BOX 1047, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
For South Carolina Saw Mill; state age, experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted. Address 

“OPPORTUNITY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AT ONCE 
By a Conn. Corporation: An estimator with a few thousand 
to invest, ample security; to take position as Salesman and 
Estimator. and be a director in the Company. This is a 
retail yard and we will require and furnish references. 
Address “C. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SHIPPING CLERK 
At large plant in Minnesota, having experience—familiar 
with northern grades—thoroughly competent. Give refer- 
ences and state salary expected. 
Address “C, 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS 
Experienced edgerman familiar with grading W. S. pine. 
Single Band,—some ties. Steady work, healthy location. 
Address “A, 68,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable ot nandling large logging operations in the Inland 
Empire. Must thoroughly understand mountain logging, 
and be able to produce logs at a minimum cost. We want 
a high class man able to produce results, who thoroughly 
understands donkey and sky line logging. None others will 
be considered. In your reply state when you can come, 
salary expected and references. 

Address “A, 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT 
Planing mill foreman on Hemlock and Hardwood. City in 
Northern Wisconsin. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address “C. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A NO. 1 YARD MAN & BOOKKEEPER 

In town of 600 (Montana). Must be a hustler and trade 

getter, good habits. Address in own handwriting, with 

references, to 

“INDEPENDENT LUMBERDEALER,” care AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 





























QUARTERED WHITE OAK OFFICE FIXTURES 
And Partition—good as new. Suitable for Lumber office. 
Cost new $600.00. Will sell for $170.00 if taken at once, 

W. R. LEWIS, Rockford, Ohio. 








WOULD INVEST $2000 OR $3000 
In Retail Lumber or Millwork, with services. Estimator, 
Accountant, and Salesman, 15 Yrs.’ experience. Hustler ; 
know the business. 
Address “B. 74," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





- 


WANTED—ONE STEEL BLOCK SAW CARRIAGE 


6 or 7 blecks 50 to 60 feet long 40 to 50” opening, complete 
with set works, wheels and track. 


JORDAN BROS., Norfolk, Va. 





WHY USE COUPON BOOKS 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send fer samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


CHAPIN'S READY RECKONER 





teduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; 
you sample pages. 


postpaid. Let us send 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 











WANTED 

Competent Lumber Yard Foreman to look after lumber 
yard for plant cutting from 15 to 20 millions annually of 
northern hard and soft woods. Must be a hustler and 
capable of handling a crew so as to get good results. Also, 
want a capable and experienced inspector of Northern hard- 
woods; must understand grading thoroughly. Location— 
Central Wisconsin in city of over 15,000. Send references 
and state wages with your first application. 





Address B. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-BRIGHT ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
Twenty-five to 35 years of age, to assist in sales department 


of a wholesale jobbing concern, specializing in all kinds of 
dimension stocks and hardwood lumber. Have established 
trade, well and favorably known to all manufacturers, plenty 
of capital, discount all purchases. There is an excellent 
chance for advancement. Write stating age, past experience, 
references, salary wanted. 
“ec 


Address . 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—-A MANAGER 





For a retail glass business who thoroughly understands 
plate window glass and handling men glazing same. 
CALUMET GLASS WORKS. 
11552 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
WANTED-EXPERIENCED MANAGERS 
For retail lumber yards, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Give 


references with application. 
EMPIRE LUMBER CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


WANTED—MILL MANAGER. 

Exceptional opportunity for a man who could take sub- 
stantial stock. with services. and show results from the 
manufacture of interior finish in a going concern, which has 
a very promising future. 

Address “A. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


WANTED-SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For large Michigan Mill cutting Hardwood and ILemlock. 
Must be Elustler and know the business. Give experience in 
first letter. 
Address 








“A, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
A first class Hardwood Lumber Inspector for Northern 
Michigan Hardwoods and Hemlock. Position in town of 
12,000. Good living conditions. 
Address “A, 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOR CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
A Lumber Yard Foreman for mill cutting. Hemlock and 
Hardwood. State age, experience and salary. 





ddress A. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER 
To take care of a hardwood mill running two bands and 
horizontal re-saw. Address 

R. CONNOR COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 








WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
To travel in Iowa, 
For one of Iowa’s 
FOREMOST SASH & DOOR COMPANIES. 
Address “A. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—A STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Lumber salesman by retail lumber and millwork company 
operating in the best City in West Tenn. A man with fair 
knowledge of millwork preferable, but not absolutely essen- 
tial. We want a hustler and a man of strict integrity and 
good experience. 


Address “A. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS 
Yellow Pine salesman for northern Indiana and western 
Ohio. Advise salary wanted and give reference in first letter. 
Address “C, 55,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO CONSCIENTIOUS, ENERGETIC 
Young Salesmen to sell Southern and Western~ Lumber in 
Wisconsin and Northern Illinois. Must be hustlers. None 
other need apply. 

Address “C. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED-SALESMAN 
To sell Hemlock, Pine and Northern Hardwood in Southern 
Michigan territory for manufacturer with large output. Pro- 
fer experienced man about 30 years of age who is acquainted 


with yard trade in this territory. State experience and 
salary wanted. 


Address “C. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WE SPECIALIZE ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
Casing, base, jambs and finish, straight or mixed cars, at 4 

price to induce buving. Commission salesmen wanted. 
C. E. FERGUSON SAW MILL CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMEN. 
One each for eastern New York State, southern New England 
and northern New England, by well known wholesale house, 
handling exclusive and general lines. Good chance for 
business producer. 
ddress “C, 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING MAN WANTED 
To sell White Pine Sash and Door stock, veneered doors 
and general line of millwork in Ohio and Pennsylvania, for 
manufacturer. Must be one well acquainted with this par- 
ticular trade and capable of getting business. 
Address “A. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting. Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
territory assigned. Exporter, Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 
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POSITION WANTED-SALES MANAGER 
20 years’ experience in Yellow Pine. Now filling such posi- 
tion but desires change. 
Address “B. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Retail yard between Lake Michigan and Missouri River. 
Thoroughly competent. 
Address “M. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ATTENTION LUMBER MANUFACTURERS! 
All round Lumberman who has made good in Executive 
positions desires change. Experienced in manufacturing, 
sales and office. Have organized and handled plants cutting 
one hundred million yearly. If your operation needs enlarg- 
ing or greater efficiency, look me up. Large acquaintance 
in middle west. References gladly furnished. 
dress “B. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
By man 38 years old; have had 17 years’ experience in the 
saw and planing mill and know from experience whether a 
man knows his business and is getting the maximum of 
efficiency from machinery. Have been Supt. last 4 years. 
Also know the tie business. Good references. 

Address “B. 80,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMANAGER 
By young married man ten years in the business handling 
every department from the stump to consumer. Can furnish 
best of references and deliver the goods. 
dress “B. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Twelve years’ experience. Gilt-edge reference as to ability 
and honor. Six years with present employer; desire a 
change. Prefer a large mill. 

Address “B. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH AND DOOR SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants to make change. Thoroughly competent in the manu- 
facturing of Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork. Have 
had 30 years’ experience. I consider myself capable of han- 
dling men to secure the best results that can be obtained. 
Also understand billing into mill, all kinds of Millwork. I 
am at present Supt. of a large Sash and Door Factory. 

ddress “C. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency guar- 
anteed; (references). 

Address “C. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER. 
Single or double band mill or box factory. 
Ad‘iress “C, 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—POSITION IN IOWA OR MINN. 
As manager, or bookkeeper. References. . 
Write “C. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS CYPRESS SALESMAN 

Am familiar with factory and lumber yard trade of bot! 

Chicago and Milwaukee and their surrounding territory. 
Address “C. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AS LUMBER BUYER 
Desires to make connection with live wire concern. Now 
employed. Best of references. 

ddress “C. 83,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER & OFFICE MANAGER 
Thoroughly competent lumber bookkeeper and _  corre- 
spondent will be open for position May ist. Experienced in 
both manufacturing and wholesale ends. 
Address “C. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR OR 
Biller. Have practical mill afd Road experience. Salary 
reasonable. Will come on trial. Address 

W. K. HARRISON, No. 409 South 15th St., Omaha, Neb. 


ALL AROUND LOCAL MANAGER 
Open for position soon. 8 years’ experience. 
38. Best of references. 














J. A. TUNE, Forrest, Ill. 
WANTED-—POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 





As_ asst. per, commissary manager or clerk, mat- 


ried, 24—5 


& experience, best of references. 
Address ™~ “C, 82 


” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 








State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A POSITION AS SUPT., 
With some good Lumber Co. Understand Logging and saw- 
mill. Plenty of experience. 
ddress “C. 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











Married, age 









PUBLISt 
WHOLE 








